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CHAPTER    I. 


I  WAS  the  youngest  bom  of  a  family  of  three. 
Mv  father  was  a  merchant  of  medium  wealth 
and  importance,  and  in  character  cold,  taciturn, 
and  phlegmatic.  He  was  one  of  those  men 
who  excite  no  passions  as  they  go  through  life, 
and  who  feel  none.  His  talents  were  sufficient 
for  the  profession  he  had  chosen ;  and,  I  will 
venture  to  say,  he  never  was  conscious  of  a 
desire  beyond  it.  He  and  his  position  squared 
exactly.  His  cold  and  dry  manner  concealed 
nothing  beneath  it.  He  showed  himself  what 
nature,  not  circumstance,  had  made  him.     He 
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took  Upon  himself  the  relations  of  life  as  a 
matter  of  business  and  convenience,  and  when 
he  had  formally  fulfilled  them,  he  thought  his 
duty  done.  He  knew  that  by  a  necessity  of 
physical  organization,  he  possessed  a  heart,  and 
here  bis  experience  ended.  Feehng  and  emo- 
tion were  a  terra  incognita  to  him,  and  any 
display  of  these  dangerous  capabilities  in  others, 
aroused  io  him  a  passive  sentiment  of  incre- 
dulity and  contempt. 

To   me,   as   a   child,  though  not  unkind,  he 
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&TOurite  protestation,  "  as  fond  of  us  as  if  we 
were  her  own/*  deserved  the  trust  reposed  so 
heedlessly  in  her;  but  at  the  same  time  she 
was  grossly  ignorant  and  fatally  injudicious. 
My  mother  was  a  woman  of  good  education, 
and  of  a  taste  refined  almost  to  squeamishness. 
She  generally  rose  about  noon,  and  spent  the 
rest  of  the  day  reclined  on  her  sofa,  with  some 
vohime  of  elegant  literature  in  her  hand. 
Sometimes  this  volume  was  Metastasio.  She 
was  sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  the  lan- 
guage in  which  that  author  wrote,  to  understand 
it  as  written,  with  facility,  and  of  all  the  poets 
who  have  glorified  his  tongue,  she  preferred 
Metastasio.  Her  most  active  regret,  if  a  cha- 
racter of  so  languid  a  tone  was  capable  of  an 
active  r^et,  was  that  she  had  never  seen,  nor 
was  likely  to  see  that  country  on  which  she 
had  allowed  her  sickly  imagination  so  much  to 
rest.  "  Italy,"  she  said,  with  the  usual  elegant 
sentimentality  of  her  phraseology,  "was  the 
land  of  her  affections."  And  so  I  believe  it  to 
have  been. 

B  2 
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My  eldest  sister,  Eliza,  was,  in  consequeace 
of  our  mother's  incapacity,  when  taken  from 
boarding-school,  to  which  she  had  been  sent 
when  little  more  than  an  in&nt,  installed  at  the 
head  of  her  lather's  house.  When  I  was  fifteen, 
she  was  two-and-twenty ;  and  as  completely 
destitute  of  everything  girlish  and  spontaneous 
as  it  is  well  possible  to  imagine. 

She  had  a  tall  slight  figure,  always  set  off  by 
the  most  careful  arrangement  of  dress,  small 
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or  sarcastic  remark  which  sometimes  contained 
an  acuteness  of  perception,  and  a  degree  of 
penetration  not  often  met  with  in  a  girl  of  two- 
md-twenty.  This  would  have  been  unnatural, 
had  not  her  education,  which  had  prevented  her 
from  ever  being  a  child,  and  her  early  and  con- 
stant mixture  with  the  world,  been  taken  into 
account.  Her  capacity  for  affection  had  unfor- 
tunately been  so  little  exercised  that  her  heart 
had  contracted  itself  into  a  concentrated  selfish- 
Dess  which  rendered  her  most  unloveable,  and 
would  have  deprived  her  in  society  of  the  power 
of  pleasing,  had  not  a  regard  for  politeness  and 
good  breeding  had  with  her  all  the  force  of  a 
principle. 

My  brother  Morley  came  next.  When  a 
boy  at  school,  he  had  been  looked  upon  as 
careless  and  incapable  until,  at  one  of  tlie 
quarterly  examinations,  he  wrought  a  change  in 
the  opinion  of  his  intelligent  master,  by  the 
impassioned  feeling  and  exquisite  skill  with 
which  he  recited  a  fine  passage  of  his  own 
selection  from  an  author  not  commonly  under- 
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Stood  and  appreciated.  As  he  grew  up  he 
chose  the  bar  for  his  profession,  and  his  natiunl 
endowments  justified  the  choice.  He  had  a 
fine  person  and  voice,  a  quick  and  rapid  in- 
tellect, and  a  gift  of  language  which  seemed 
instinctively  to  enable  him  to  express  his 
thoughts  in  the  most  felicitous  and  effective 
roanoer.  His  father,  however,  obstinately 
stood  between  him  and  his  inclinations.  He 
had  resolved  that  my  brother's  talents  should 
havi'   nri  wldiT   scope   thin 
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arbitrary  tyrant  who  had  shut  against  Kim  the 
gates  which  led  to  preferment  and  honour. 

"  I  have  no  enemy  so  dangerous  as  the  man 
who  ought  to  be  my  truest  friend.  I  can  never 
receive  a  greater  injury  than  my  father  has  done 
me. 

Id  time,  however,  the  strength  of  this  feeling 
abated.     Our  father,  as  I  have  said,  was  a  man 
little  calculated  to  excite  passion ;  and  in  this 
solitary  instance,  the   passion   though    excited 
soon  dulled  itself    against    the    edge   of    his 
phlegmatic  temper.      This  preference  of  Mor- 
ley's  for  the  law  had  been  strengthened  by  the 
influence  of  his  principal  friend,  a  rising  yoimg 
barrister;  and  after  he  had  been  compelled  to 
relinquish  the  idea,  he  seemed  to  find  his  chief 
consolation  in  the  society  of  Rivers.     He  identi- 
fied himself  with  his  professional  interests,  and 
watched  his  success  with  an   anxiety  scarcely 
second   to   that   with   which    he   woidd    have 
woriced  for  his  own.     Owing  to  these  circum- 
stances, Morley  was  so  little  at  home,  that  to 
me  he  was  little  more  than  a  stranger. 
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It  DOW  behoves  me  to  speak  of  myself. 

We  had  all  been  neglected  in  our  childhood, 
but  on  me  the  iatal  consequences  of  this  n^ect 
fell  most  heavily.  Mine  was  a  protracted 
season  of  injudicious  management.  Morley 
and  Eliza  had  been  early  taken  from  the 
nursery  and  sent  to  school.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, they  were  fortunate. 

However  defective  school  training  may  be,  it 
is  at  any  rate  better  than  the  absence  of  all 
discipline  and    control.      The    violent  passions 
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been  agreed  between  her  and  my  nurse  that, 
untfl  I  had  grown  older  and  stronger,  I  should 
not  be  troubled  with  learning,  but  suffered  to 
do  as  I  liked.  And  until  I  was  thirteen  I  did 
little  more ;  my  nurse  never  thought  of  restrain- 
iog  me,  and  my  mother  never  interfered  with 
the  nurse.  There  was  a  nursery-governess,  it 
is  true,  but  as  she  was  informed  that  Miss 
Ada  was  not  to  be  teazed,  and  only  to  learn 
when  she  felt  inclined,  it  will  easily  be  supposed 
that  she  had  little  authority  over  me.  I  cannot 
look  back  upon  these  early  years  without  regret 
and  shame.  Had  some  judicious  guide  curbed 
and  restrained  my  violent  passions,  and  directed 
my  fervent  impetuosity  into  a  proper  channel, 
instead  of  living  the  life  which  I  have  lived, 
and  doing  and  feeling  as  I  have  done  and  felt, 
1  might  have  become  a  firm,  energetic,  and 
noble  character. 

I  was  bom  with  a  rash,  impatient  temper 
and  quick,  keen  feelings.  My  passions  even 
as  a  very  little  child  must  have  been  violent, 
for  I  can  remember — or  I  have  been  told  it 
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SO  frequently  by  my  nurse,  that  I  seem  to 
remember  it — that  if  I  was  not  unrferstood 
when  I  spoke,  my  anger  was.  aroused  to  no 
moderate  pitch ;  and  I  vented  it  with  all  the 
impotent  rage  of  my  few  years.  For  many 
years  after  I  was  bom  I  spoke  with  difficulty, 
and  Tery  indistinctly ;  it  was  my  painfid  con- 
sciousness of  this  fact,  and  the  effort  I  made  to 
render  myself  intelligible,  that,  no  doubt,  excited 
my  vehemence  when  I  lailed. 

Thf  onlv  clipck  I  received  at  three  times  was 
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It  was  my  daily  penance.  My  sister  was  there, 
and  I  dreaded  her  more  even  than  my  father. 
I  had  a  little  fruit  given  me  from  the  table 
round  which  they  were  all  sitting,  and  then 
was  expected  to  remain  quietly  on  the  sofa  till 
coffee  came  in,  when  I  was  summoned  by  my 
ourse  to  bed. 

Tbey  seldom  spoke  to  me,  and  not  very  often 

to  each  other.     It  was  quite  pleasure  enough 

for  me  to  sit  and  see  what  was  going  forward, 

to  feel  that  I  was  in  the  parlour,  they  thought, 

that  I  was  with  them.      On   the  contrary,  so 

great  was  the  awe  with  which  they  inspired  me, 

that  whatever  enjoyments  the  parlour    might, 

^er  some  circumstances,  have  presented,  their 

presence  would  effectually  have  nullified  them. 

My  sister  imderstood  my  feelings,  I   think,  for 

^e  \ised  to  remark  with  a  sneer  that  I  did  not 

^W  \inderstand,   that    this   was   Ada's  daily 

treat. 

Sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  Morley  was 
^  the  parlour.  Then  my  face  brightened 
^  Me,  fof  though  he  was  almost  a  still  greater 
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stranger  than  the  rest  of  the  family  to  me,  I 
felt  more  at  my  ease  with  him.  He  sometimes 
gave  me  little  presents,  which  I  set  great  store 
hy  ;  but  he  looked  upon  me  almost  as  a  baby, 
and  httle  thought  that  I  would  have  given 
more  for  a  kiss  or  a  few  kind,  lively  sentences 
than  for  all  the  dolls  and  picture-books.  He 
had  too  many  grave  troubles  of  his  own  to 
listen  to  mine ;  his  heart  was  not  enough  at 
ease  to  enable  him  to  interest  and  trouble 
himself  ahmit   mv   hayiDiness, 
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of  art,  which  he  had  gathered  together  for  the 
mere  sake  of  omament,  owed  their  chief  value 
to  the  magnificent  frames  in  which  they  were 
hung.  But  at  ten  years  old,  whatever  I  may 
be  now,  I  was  then  no  critic.  They  were  to 
me  supremely  beautiful.  I  had  my  favourites. 
There  was  one  of  a  city  in  flames,  and  a  group 
of  female  figures  in  different  attitudes  of  grief 
and  consternation  in  the  foreground.  The 
principal  figures  in  the  group  were  those  of  a 
lady,  evidently  an  invalid,  stretched  on  the 
ground  with  her  head  supported  on  pillows, 
and  another  sufferer  bending  over  her.  There 
was  an  urn  at  her  feet,  and  behind  on  her  right 
hand  stood  several  other  females  with  eyes  intently 
fixed  on  the  coming  destruction,  and  hands  clasped 
and  raised  imploringly  towards  the  sky.  Every 
countenance  had  an  expression  of  such  severe 
anguish,  that  to  an  eye  of  taste  it  would  have 
been  ludicrous. 

This  painting,  of  which  I  knew  nothing, 
was  an  endless  field  of  conjecture  for  me.  I 
asked  my  governess  what  city  it  was,  but  she 
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could  not  tdl  me.  I  seardied  thraugfa  my 
English  and  Roman  histories  for  some  his< 
torical  event  to  correspMid,  but  in  run.  I 
▼entured  to  ask  my  brother  Moriey,  but  he 
answered  me  impatiently,  and  thought  con- 
temptuously of  my  admired  master-pieoe. 
I  was  thrown  on  my  own  resources,  and 
obliged  to  invent  a  tale  to  suit  the  burning 
dty.  How  often  my  pretty  romances  varied, 
I  need  not  say;  but  there  was  always  one 
inddent  I  preserved  '  unvaried — that  the  um 
contained  the  ashes  of  some  adored  lover 
who  had  been  killed  in  the  Crusades,  and  that 
the  reclining  lady  had  rescued  them  from  the 
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great  expanse,  was  of  the  richest  blue,  with 
a  white  vapoury  cloud  thrown  across  here 
and  there. 

It  was  regarded  by  most  people  as  a  good 
painting.  What  its  merits,  critically  consi- 
dered, may  have  been,  I  cannot  now  deter- 
mine: then,  it  was  a  sublime  work  of  art 
to  me.  I  was  too  young  to  have  begun  to 
dream  very  sentimentally  of  Italy ;  but  that 
bright  sky,  and  the  regular  proportions  of  that 
building,  of  which  I  then  knew  nothing,  had 
a  charm  for  me.  I  used  to  stand  on  the 
sofa,  and  peer  into  it,  and  try  to  fancy  myself 
sitting  on  one  of  the  fallen  columns,  day  after 
dav. 

There  was  also  a  framed  drawing  of  my 
sister's  in  the  room,  which  I  regarded  with 
the  greatest  reverence.  It  was  a  pretty  sketch 
— I  remember  it  well,  even  now — of  the 
Siberian  Elizabeth.  It  was  done  with  exqui- 
site neatness,  and  in  my  eyes,  profoundly  igno- 
rant as  I  was  of  all  rules  of  the  art,  seemed 
second    only    to   a  miracle.     It   increased   the 
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awe  with  which  Eliza  at  that   time   inspired 
me. 

The  examination  of  this  room,  with  ita 
ornaments,  was,  I  repeat,  one  of  my  few 
pleasures.  Another  was  to  re-arraoge  the  books 
in  my  mother's  book-case.  She  had  an  el^ant 
collection,  most  of  them  beautifully  illustrated ; 
and  as  I  was  never  suffered  to  open  them 
except  on  these  rare  occasions,  I  prized  my 
privilege.  It  was  a  day's  work  for  me.  I  used 
to    arrange    them   very    systematically    on    the 
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the  time    I   was   twelve    years   old,   no   con- 
temptible acquaintance  with  our  immortal  dra- 
matist.    Truly,  the  deep  meaning  involved  in 
some  passages,  the  exquisite  humour  and  beauty 
of  others,  the  profound  insight  into  the  springs 
of  human  actions  displayed  throughout,  were 
in  a  great  measure  lost  upon  me ;  but  yet  I 
UDderstood  and  appreciated  a  great  deal,   and 
the  pictures    aided   an   imagination    naturally 
active. 

Some  of  those  passages  which  have  been 
selected  by  common  consent  as  specimens  of 
excellence,  and  which  many  are,  by  the  aid  of 
"  Speakers  "  and  public  recitations,  brought  up 
to  regard  as  such,  who,  left  to  themselves, 
would  never  have  reached  such  a  conclusion, 
thrilled  my  heart  and  quickened  my  pulses  by 
their  own  simple,  unaided  power ;  and  I  learnt 
by  heart  and  repeated  scores  of  times  to  my 
enraptured  self  Ariel's  lightsome  song,  or  the 
dread  soliloquy  of  Macbeth. 

In   my   mother's   book-case  I  first  found  a 
volume   of  Keats,   and   such   a  hold  did   his 
VOL.  I.  c 
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fantastic  "Eadyimon"  make  on  my  fervent 
imagination  that,  oTCrcoming  my  timidity,  I 
begged  the  treasure  from  my  mother — and 
conned  it  o'er  and  oW  till  I  had  whole  pages 
by  memory,  which  I  used  to  redte  aloud  after 
my  own  feshion  whenever  I  found  myself 
alone.  A  daily  walk  with  my  governess, 
and  a  visit  with  my  sister  once  or  twice  in 
sax  months,  audi  was  my  life  for  my  first 
few  years. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


When  I  was  about  thirteen,  my  sister  left 
school,  and  took  her  place  at  the  head  of  my 
father's  house.  She  wrought  many  reforms 
among  us,  and  it  was  hardly  likely  I  should 
escape  without  notice,  or  be  suffered  any  longer 
to  pursue  my  uncontrolled,  neglected  mode  of 
life.  She  said — and  she  was  not  far  wrong — 
that  my  delicate  health  was  a  chimera,  that 
I  was  disgracefully  ignorant  and  rude  for  my 
age,  that  my  temper  was  so  violent  she  could 
not  imdertake  to  control  me,  that,  in  short, 
I  must  go  to  school. 

I  will    pass  over    my    fruitless  opposition. 

c  2 
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My  wardrobe  had  to  be  completely  remodelled ; 
and  when  that  was  done,  there  was  no  Airther 
delay.  I  shed  many  tears  on  the  morning  of 
my  departure ;  not  that  I  much  regretted  what 
I  Icfl,  but  I  dreaded  what  I  was  to  encounter. 
I  bade  my  parents  ferewell ;  my  fether  pressed 
into  my  hand  a  large  supply  of  poctcet  money, 
the  first  gift,  I  think,  he  had  ever  bestowed 
on  me ;  my  mother  gave  me  a  languid  kiss, 
and  then  resumed  her  usual  attitude :    it  would 
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long  I  should  have  sobbed  I  know  not^  but 
presently  my  sister,  who  was  to  accompany  me, 
came  down  stairs.  I  hastened  then  to  dry 
my  tears,  I  dreaded  her  ridicule,  for  she  seldom 
spoke  to  me  but  to  ridicule. 

I  was  mistaken  a  little  on  this  occasion,  how- 
ever. Although  she  exclaimed  "  Silly  baby !" 
there  was  something  more  truly  kind  in  her 
tone  and  manner  than  I  had  ever  observed 
before.  It  was  but  for  a  moment,  however, 
it  vanished  immediately,  and  Eliza  was  as  cold 
and  chilling  as  usual.  She  hurried  me  into  the 
carriage  before  I  had  said  half  of  what  I  wished 
to  say  to  my  fond,  foolish  nmrse,  who  was  the 
only  one  who  regretted  to  part  with  me,  or  said 
a  word  about  being  glad  to  see  me  back  again. 

Sullen  and  wretched  I  took  my  seat,  the 
carriage-steps  were  banged  up,  the  door  shut, 
and  we  drove  on  towards  Greenwich,  which 
for  the  present  was  to  be  my  destination.  I 
gazed  out  of  the  window,  for  my  pride  prompted 
me  to  conceal  my  tears  from  Eliza.  On  the 
pavement  1  descried  Morley  walking  with   his 
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arm  through  that  of  another  young  man.  Of 
all  my  famfly  he  had  been  kindest  to  me,  I 
loved  him  best,  and  could  not  bear  the  idea  of 
leaving  home  for  six  months  without  bidding 
him  good-bye. 

"Do  let  me  puU  the  check-string,  Eliza," 
pleaded  I  eagerly,  "and  send  the  coachman 
after  him."  She  hesitated  and  frowned.  I 
interrupted  her  refusal  by  adding :  "  George 
will  soon  stop  them,  I  am  sure.  There  I  they 
are  looking  in  at  that  print-shop,"  I  exclaimed, 
quite  excited  at  this  fehcitous  circumstance. 
with  my  lirotlici 
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nothing  you  see,''  he  continued,  taking  my  hand 
affectionately,  as  he  saw  my  eyes  fill  with  tears ; 
'*  but,  never  mind,  Ada,  when  you  come  home 
from  boarding-school  we  will  be  friends  in 
earnest,  a  very  model  brother  and  sister. 
Rivers,  my  dear  fellow,"  turning  to  his  friend, 
who  was  listening  to  Eliza,  *^  this  is  Adelaide, 
my  little  sister  that  I  was  talking  to  you  about 
not  long  ago.  Shake  hands  with  him,  Ada, 
for  before  you  and  I  set  up  as  friends,  you  and 
he  must  come  to  an  understanding." 

I  gave  my  hand  timidly  to  Rivers,  who  seeing 
my  confusion  said  nothing  to  increase  it ;  but 
Eliza  added,  with  her  usual  satire :  *'  My  lister's 
friendship  will  only  be  one  of  many  favours 
which  Morley  has  conferred  upon  you,  Mr. 
Rivers." 

**  For  once  I  am  so  happy  as  to  be  of  accord 
with  you.  Miss  Gresham,"  retxirned  he  gaily : 
"  my  good  fortune  is  predominant  to-day." 

The  young  men  might  have  stayed  much 
longer,  had  not  my  sister,  to  whom  this  en- 
counter gave  much  less  pleasure  than  to  me, 
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urged  their  departure.  Morley  took  a  most 
Itruthorly  farewell  of  me,  and  charged  me  as  he 
wiu  nliout  to  depart  to  keep  my  spirits  up,  for 
Unit  thiiy  would  come  and  see  me  at  Green> 
wiuh. 

"  They  !"  r«peated  Eliza,  as  she  pulled  up 
Iho  window  with  a  violent  jerk.  "  How  absurd 
Morloy  is  1  As  if  he  could  take  that  iutcde- 
riitilo  Rivers  with  him  to  a  boarding-school.  I 
Hin  anything  but  sure  you  will  be  allowed  to 
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rival,  and  looked  upon  me  as  if  I  had  already 
frustrated  her  in  the  one  unselfish  scheme  of 
her  self-concentrated  existence. 

A  very  imposingJooking  footman  threw  open 
the  gates.  I  looked  up  and  around  me.  The 
house,  a  large  brick  building,  of  somewhat  a 
casteDated  appearance,  stood  in  the  centre  of 
Hither  extensive,  but  very  stiffly  laid  out  grounds. 
lliere  was  nothing  encouraging  in  the  aspect 
rf  everything  about  me,  least  of  all  in  the  sister 
by  whose  side  I  walked.  A  sort  of  shuddering 
chin  came  over  me;  I  felt  forlorn  in  all  the 
leaning  of  the  word. 

The  footman  ushered  us  into  what  I  after- 
wards learnt  was  called  "  the  reception-room." 
Owing  to  the  form  of  the  building,  there  was  a 
semi-circular  recess   at   the  upper  end,   where 
the  large  bow-window  looked  out  on  the  back 
of  the  premises.     This  part  of  the  grounds  was 
very  little  cultivated,  and  had  a  wild  and  inex- 
{HPessibly    dreary   appearance.     Here    the    ma- 
chines (for  I  can  give  them  no  other   name) 
for  gymnastic  exercises,  stood,  and  to  the  eye 
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of  such  a  novice  as  I  was,  they  wore  a  most 
formidable)  aspect. 

A  pair  of  very  large  and  beautiful  globes  stood 
in  the  rejcess,  the  walls  of  the  apartments  were 
covcrc^d  with  pencil  drawings  in  gilt  frames,  of 
no  common  merit  it  is  true,  but  the  effect  was 
destroyed  by  the  injudicious  number.  Every 
chair,  (^vcry  ottoman,  was  covered  with  an 
elaborately  knitted  anti-macassar;  the  sofa  on 
which  w(!  sat  had  two  or  three,  the  table-cover 
was  of  cloth,  worked  in  wool  and  silk  at  the 
comers  and  in  the  centre,  and  the  little  basket 
which  was  placed  on  it,  and  which  held  the 
visitor's  cards,  was  of  worked  perforated  card- 
board. The  very  window-curtains  were  netted. 
It  was  a  sample  room  of  what  the  female  hand 
can  accomplish. 

I  cast  a  glance  towards  my  sister.  There 
was  a  smile  on  her  face,  which  was  far  from 
re-assuring  me.  But  just  as  I  was  about  to 
speak  the  door  opened,  and  Mrs.  Clayton,  the 
head  of  the  establishment,  entered.  She  was 
a  tall,  thin  lady,  dressed  in  widow's  mourning. 
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with  a  pale  &ce,  rather  marked  with  the  small- 
pox, and  lips  tightly  compressed.  She  welcomed 
me,  however,  with  some  show  of  kindness  ; 
and  after  a  somewhat  lengthened  conversation 
with  my  sister,  as  to  what  my  character  and 
tbiBties  were  supposed  to  be,  and  what  course 
rf  study  I  was  to  pursue,  Eliza  took  leave  of  us 
kth  with  about  an  equal  demonstration  of 
feeling,  and  Mrs.  Clayton,  taking  my  hand, 
kd  me  across  the  long  passage  into  the  school- 
room. 

The  door  was  opened,  and  I  stood   bewil- 
dered by  the  crowd  of  young  girls  which  pre- 
Koted    itself   to    my  view,  and  by  the    buzz 
of  many  voices  which  stunned  my  ears.     Mrs. 
Clayton  motioned  to  a  young  lady  near   her. 
She  begged  her  "  to  have  the  politeness  to  take 
Miss  Gresham  up-stairs  to  her  room,  to  arrange 
her  dress,  and  to  keep  her  near  her  till  the 
poor    child's   strangeness   was    a    little    worn 
off." 

The  young  lady  curtseyed  and  obeyed.     She 
did  not  take  my  hand,  and  I  was  just  about  to 
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ascend  the  large  stone  staircase  whidi  I  saw  - 
before  me,  when  she  exclaimed :  *'  Where  an  '• 
you  going,  Miss  Gresham  ?  Tbat  is  Dot  tfaa  ' 
way.  We  always  go  up  the  back  stain."  v 
And  so  saying,  she  led  the  way  across  another  -i 
pass^e,  opened  a  little  door,  which  discovered  | 
a  narrow,  dark,  wooden  staircase,  and  mounted, 
bidding  me  follow. 

We  were  soon  in   our  bed-room.      It  was 
rather  a  pleasant  airy  apartment,  with  four  or 
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motioned  me  to  take.  My  cheeks  grew  red 
with  confusion,  and  I  fixed  my  eyes  on  the 
ground,  for  I  could  not  raise  them  without 
encoimtering  the  fixed  stare  of  some  one  or 
more  of  my  companions. 

While  I  sat  thus,  spell-bound  as  it  were,  the 
Trice  of  one  of  the   teachers  startled   me   by 
exdaiming  in  no  mider  tone :  **  Young  ladies. 
Monsieur   Gascoigne!   take   yoiu*   places."      I 
looked  up  for  an  explanation.  There  was  a  general 
commotion  in  the  room ;  a  movement  towards 
the  book-shelves ;   a   quick   undertoned   inter- 
change   of   ejaculatory    sentences   and    mutual 
recrimination;    a    restrained   giggle   from   one 
group,  a  suppressed  quarrel  as  to  the  ownership 
of  a  certain   book  from  another,  and  at  length 
fliose  young  ladies,  who  formed  the  first  French 
dass  at  Mrs.  Clayton's  select  establishment,  all 
took  their  places  with  their  books  before  them 
at  a  round  baize-covered  table,  in  a  recess  of  the 
window. 

Every  one  half  rose  fi'om  her  seat  at  the 
entrance   of    M.    Gascoigne.     I    mechanically 
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did  the  same,  for  at  that  moment  I  was  full  of 
oonjecture  as  to  the  species  of  divination  which 
had  enabled  the  teacher  to  announce  his  coming 
before  he  came.  I  did  not  Uien  know  that  all 
the  masters  who  had  the  honour  to  assist  in  the 
education  of  Mrs.  Clayton's  young  ladies,  ad- 
mitted themsdves  into  the  house  by  the  bade 
entrance,  and  as  they  were  obliged  to  pass  the 
sdiool-room  windows,  their  proximity  was  always 
perceived  and  made  known. 

Let  me  now  turn  carefully  over  the  fading 
pages  of  memory,  and  endeavour  to  recal  what, 
was  the  first  impression  that  singular  man,  who 
has  had  so  strong  an  influence  over  me,  made 
(m  my  childish  mind.     I  have  a  distinct   re- 
membrance  bow  he  appeared   to  me   at  that 
moment.     He  wore  a  black  coat,  very  k>ng,  and 
buttoned  up  to  the  throat,  similar  to  that  which 
the  Catholic  priests  are   accustomed  to  wear. 
It  WIS  unrdieved  by  the  appearance   of  any 
white  linen,  and  it  devdoped    compfetely  the 
proportions   of   his   somewhat    attenuated    yet 
masculine  figure.      It    was   surmounted    by    a 
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noble  head,  the  short  thick  hair  of  which  threw 
no  shade  over  the  strongly  marked  features; 
thin  lips  firmly  compressed,  a  fine  brow  which 
retained  no  longer  the  imwrinkled  smoothness 
of  youth,  eyes  deeply  set,  and  fiill  of  soul  and 
thought,  and  a  chin  whose  symmetry  I  was  not 
connoisseur  enough  then  to  notice,  but  which  I 
hmt  to  remark  in  our  after  intercoiu'se,  made 
op  the  most  striking  lineaments  of  his  coun- 
tenance. 

As  a  child,  I  thought  that  countenance  only 
expressive  of  the  most  severe  gravity ;  now  it  is 
to  me  a  blank,  and  in  the  interim  between  now 
and  then  what  emotion  has  not  been  painted  on 
it?  Probably  I  mix  up  some  of  my  later  re- 
miniscences with  these  more  childish  ones, 
but  it  is  of  little  moment,  such  he  really 
was. 

With  a  bow  intended  for  all,  he  took  his 
place  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  the  lessons 
began.  The  dass  consisted  of  eighteen,  and 
they  had  as  the  first  duty  to  repeat  a  page 
torn  "Tdemachus."     A  page  was  so  small  a 
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portion  that  the  three  first  young 
got  through  it,  and  it  was  repeated  agaia^ 
and  again,  till  the  whole  class  had  said  it. 
This  repetition  was  sufficiently  wearisome,  bat- 
added  to  it  was  a  perpetual  recurrence  of  Ha  ' 
same  mistakes,  the  hesitation  and  slownen 
of  a  lesson  half  learnt,  and  the  grossest  in- 
attention. 

The  tone  in  which  these  fine  sentiments 
were  repeated,  and  the  vile  pronunciation  of 
the  beautiful  and  delicate  tongue  in  which  they 
are  written,  must  have  been  torturing  to   the 
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Goigne,  comments  and  explanations  which 
showed  a  profound  philosophical  acquaintance 
vdth  the  fundamental  principles  of  language; 
but  they  fell  on  ears  for  the  most  part  incapable 
of  appreciating  them.  He,  however,  deemed  it 
a  point  of  honour  to  bestow  them,  and  they 
^ere  consequently  never  withheld,  however 
convinced  he  might  be  of  their  inutility,  or 
disgusted  by  the  inattention  of  his  pupils. 

This  first  dass  was  followed  by  a  second  of 
a  still  lower  grade  and  increased  tedium.  This 
again  by  a  third,  who  brought  to  this  intellectual 
nian  their  fables  to  spell  over  and  their  mono- 
syllabic vocabulary  to  repeat. 

In  after  days,  I  shrank  from  seeing  Gascoigne 
engaged  in  an  employment  so  infinitely  beneath 
him,  so  humiliating  as  it  appeared  to  me ;  but  I 
have  since  thought  he  looked  his  noblest  when 
he  could  thus  conform  himself  to  circumstances 
externally  so  derogatory,  without  losing  one 
particle  of  his  own  lofty  dignity. 

Four   hours  thus  passed  on,  and  at  length 
the  last  class  was  dismissed  and  Gascoigne  rose 
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to  leare.  He  said  a  few  words  to  some  of  ^e 
elder  young  ladies,  and  to  Mrs.  Claytoa,  who 
had  just  entered  the  room,  but  as  they  were  in 
French,  I  did  not  understand  them.  In  so 
doing  he  came  nearer  to  me,  and  I  noticed  for 
the  first  time  the  deathly  paleness  of  his  counte- 
nance. I  was  so  forcibly  struck  by  it,  that  I  sat 
gazing  up  into  his  face  with  an  expression 
doubtless  sufficiently  indicative  of  the  feelings  ■ 
which  had  been  aroused,  while  he  stood  for  a 
;iiiVLTsirig  with  our  governess. 
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At  that  moment  the  tea-bell  rang ;  every  one 
n)se  precipitately  as  if  it  were  the  summons  to 
a  festival.  I  rose  too,  and  as  we  were  going 
into  the  room  I  ventured  to  ask  a  young 
hdy  I  found  near  me : 

"Whether  that  French  gentleman  always 
taught  them  French  ?" 

"He  ha&  done  so  for  some  time,"  she 
answered,  with  a  kind  smile  at  my  inquisitive- 
oess,  "  but  this  is  to  be  his  last  lesson  for  a 
long  while ;  for  he  is  very  ill  at  present,  and 
is  going  back  to  France  to  see  what  good  that 
^tD  do  him." 

I  felt  disappointed,  but  said  nothing. 

We  had  by  this  time  entered  the  room  where 
^e  were  to  take  our  tea.  I,  as  the  last  comer, 
^k  my  seat  at  the  end  of  the  immensely  long 
table.  Coffee-cups  of  an  extraordinary  size 
contained  our  tea;  they  were  all  filled  before 
our  entrance,  and  ranged  along  the  sides  of 
tke  table,  opposite  the  spot  where  each  young 
lady  was  to  sit.  At  each  end  were  two  plates 
of  bread  and  butter,  so  amply  and  substantially 
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filled,  that  I  gazed  at  them  in  a  sort  of 
wonder;  for  never  hefore  had  I  seen  such  a 
mass  of  this  kind  of  food  gathered  together 
in  one  place. 

I  could  not  eat,  though,  following  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  little  girl  near  me,  I  took  a  piece 
on  my  plate  to  avoid  attracting  attention.  The 
room  was  so  dark,  being  only  lighted  by  a 
single  solar  lamp  at  the  extreme  upper  end, 
that  my  tears  fell  unobserved.  I  had  never 
felt  so  sick  at  hrar^  before.     Thr  lariro  glnnmv 
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felt  where  I  sat.      I  had  also  noticed,  when  we 

left  the  school-room,    that  the  fire   was  then 

very  low.     As   no   one   else  had  appeared  to 

obsenre  it,  I  did  not  doubt   but  that  it  was 

now  out.      What    a  prospect !      And    what 

occurred   one   day   might   occur   another,    till 

my  term  of  misery  had  expired.     The  warm, 

comfortable  parlour  at  home,   in   spite  of  all 

its  drawbacks,  now  seemed  infinitely  desirable 

to  me.     Of  my  nursery,  own  bed-room,  my 

nurse,  and  brother  Morley,  I  thought  of  them 

with  a  longing  nothing  less  than  impassioned. 

At  length  we  rose,  and  in  better  order  than 
we  had  entered  (for  Mrs.  Clayton's  eye  was 
upon  us),  we  left  the  room. 

It  was  as  I  expected.  The  moment  the 
school-room  door  was  opened,  an  exclamation 
arose.  The  fire  was  fairly  out !  All  gathered 
round  the  grate  in  the  hopes  of  reviving  it; 
one  young  lady  knelt  down  to  hold  a  lighted 
candle  to  the  bars;  while  the  teacher,  with 
her  hand  on  the  bell-rope,  in  vain  called  for 
olence,  in  vain  insisted  that  they  should  cease 
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of  clair  obscur^  that  might  have  had  a  pleas- 
ing effect  to  an  artist's  eye,  but  to  mine  it  only* 
conveyed  an  idea  of  wretchedness,  painfully 
acute. 

I  closed  my   eyes   to  shut  out  the  dreary 

view,  but  my  hot  tears  pressed  through  them. 

My  emotion   was  getting  the   better  of  me; 

I  found  it  no  longer  practicable  to  cry  silently. 

I  had  risen  from  my  seat  to  leave  the  room, 

when  the  abrupt   entrance   of   Mrs.   Clayton, 

the  solar   lamp    in    her   hand,    arrested   me. 

There  was  a  simultaneous  movement,   a  few 

stifled  exclamations,  and  a  general  rush  to  seats. 

Order  was  restored  in  a  moment. 

'*  The  fire  out,  young  ladies !"  enquired  Mrs. 
Clayton,  as  she  caught  a  view  of  the  sombre 
grate.  No  one  spoke.  She  rang  the  bell, 
ordered  the  servant  to  light  the  fire,  and  then 
took  her  seat  at  one  of  the  tables.  The  first 
dass  gathered  around  her.  The  second  and 
third  classes  took  their  places  at  the  other 
tables  all  with  the  lessons  of  the  next  day  before 
them.  I  hoped  to  escape  notice,  but  I  was 
mistaken. 
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"  Madame,"  said  Mrs.  Clayton,  addressing 
-the  French  teacher,  "  Miss  Gresham  knows 
nothing  of  French.  We  must  get  her  on  a 
little  before  the  new  master  comes.  Suppose 
she  has  a  lesson  to-night." 

The  "  Madame,"  for  so  I  must  call  her, 
never  having  heard  her  name,  fiilly  assented 
to  the  policy  of  getting  me  on  a  little  before  1 
fell  mto  the  new  master's  hands,  for,  as  she 
remarked,  "  every  man  was  not  '  la  patience 
incarnie,' "  We  therefore  commenced.  She  soon 
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CHAPTER   III. 

I  PROGRESSED    rapidly.      I   had   a  perfect 
passion  for  my  new  study.     There  was  a  certain 
®d  to  reachy  a  reward  to  gain,  and  I  looked 
eagerly  forward  to  the   time   when   1   should 
obtain  both.      In   my  hours  of  recreation,    I 
walked  in  the  grounds,  or  sat  in  the  school- 
room with  a  volume  of  "  Telemachus"  in  my 
bands  constantly.     I   had   persuaded  Madame 
to  let  me  begin  to  translate  it  at  once,  instead 
of  spending  the  first  three  months  over  "  select 
fables,"  for  which  I  felt  an  utter  contempt. 

She  had  willingly  acceded  to  my  request,  and 
in  my  first  month  I  had  entered  on  the  study 
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of  this  fascioating  and  inimitable  work.  It 
warmed  my  imc^nation,  it  excited  my  eager 
interest,  the  language  in  which  it  was  written 
had  a  magical  charm  for  me  ;  the  difficulties  to 
be  overcome  pleased  my  active  intellect.  Every 
moment,  every  hour  I  could  snatch  from  other 
duties,  I  gave  to  my  French.  1  learnt  whole 
pages  by  heart,  for  Madame  was  constantly 
reiterating  that  oo  other  mode  was  so  effectual 
for   familiarising    oneself    with    the  language. 
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that  perilous  plunge  which  the  uncompromising 
Mator  forced  him  to  make,  and  which  freed 
him  fix)m  so  unworthy  a  vassalage. 

Then  with  characteristic  contradiction  I  would 
mutter  to  myself,  as  I  walked  at  leisure,  the 
deserted  goddess's  impassioned  lamentations 
with  a  heart  beating  in  unison. 

Madame  naturally  took  pleasure  in  so  ardent 
a  student,  and  lent  me  all  the  aid  in  her  power. 
She  was  a  woman  of  warm  feelings,  which  were 
effectually  concealed  under  a  gay  careless  man- 
ner.   She  found  in  me  a  sympathy  she  had 
never  found  in  any  other  pupil.     Young  as  I 
was,  my  impetuous  ardour   of  soul   displayed 
itself  already,  and  won  for  me  her  interest  and 
pity.    After  any  marked  display  of  sentiment 
caDed  forth  by  my  beloved  "  Telemachus,"  or 
by  the  tragedies  of  Racine  which  she  had  placed 
io  my  hands,  she  would  look  at  me  with  an 
expression  infinitely  more  tender  than  any  my 
mother  had  ever  bestowed  on  me,  and  shaking 
her  head,  sadly  say,  "pauvre  enfant!"  "chfere 
enfant !"  in  a  tone  so  really  sad  and  desponding 
that  it  reached  my  very  heart. 
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So  rapidly  did  my  French  progress  that  I 
was  admitted  first  to  the  second,  then  to  the 
first  dass  of  M.  Le  Page.  I  soon  made  my 
way  to  the  top  of  the  dass ;  and  having  out- 
done all  the  competitors,  was  looked  upon  by 
all  the  school  as  the  deverest  girl  in  it 

[  received  this  admission  as  my  right,  and 
content  with  being  admired,  never  endeavoured 
to  win  affection.  The  consequence  was,  that  I 
was  imiversally  disliked.  I  was  far  firom  being 
conciliating.  I  did  not  bear  my  honours  very 
meekly ;  and  when  disgusted  by  the  ignorance, 
incapacity,  and  fiivolity  of  my  companions,  I 
made  no  attempt  to  conceal  my  disgust.  I  was 
naturally  both  violent  and  selfish,  and  at  school 
these  passions  flourished  as  in  a  hot-bed.  My 
companions  testified  their  resentment  by  means 
which  I  so  cordially  despised,  that  I  could  not 
stoop  so  low  as  to  make  use  of  them.  Thus 
they  had  a  great  advantage  over  me. 

They  insulted  me  with  impunity,  conscious 
that  my  pride  would  prevent  me  from  retali- 
ating. But  on  the  other  hand,  I  had  a  weapon 
they  could  not  widd,  or,  at  least,  they  wielded 
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it  with  inferior  skill.  I  could  sting  them  with 
biting  and  ironical  words,  and  could  enjoy  their 
evideDt  discomfiture.  This  imequal  warfare 
was  long  kept  up ;  and  though  I  affected  to 
despise  them,  and  did  in  reality  despise  them, 
and  was  indifferent  to  their  good-will,  yet  the 
Qumbers  were  so  unequal,  and  the  skirmishes 
often  so  galling  to  my  dignity,  that  in  spite  of 
my  pride  I  often  cried  myself  to  sleep. 

With  the  exception  of  Madame,  my  restless 
affections  found  no  resting-place  on  this  new 
theatre.      All  my  teachers  fostered   my   self- 
confidence,  and  loaded  me   with   praises,    but 
such  things  never  reach  the  heart.     My  music- 
master,  an  enthusiast  in  his  art,  and  so  severe 
that  my  fellow-students  dreaded  their  lessons, 
listened  to  me  with  a   smile   of  delight,  and 
bowed  when  I  entered  or  left  the  room  with 
the  greatest  respect.     This  I  should  have  dis- 
claimed to  repeat ;  but  the  teacher,  who  sat  in 
the  room  during  the  lessons,  repeated  with  the 
utmost   minuteness   every  shade   of  difference 
between  Mr.  Blake's  manner  towards  me  and 
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otbcts,  exaggerated  aH»miiiais  abeady  eni^ 
gmted ;  and  hy  Bo  dcnng,  iocnased  the  jtilwiy 
with  whicb  my  compuiioDS  regarded  me. 

Several  (^  those  young  ladies,  who  Ibmied 
tbe  first  dass,  had  cxtrnmeoced  Italian  at  tfae 
same  time  that  I  did.  Their  eavy  and  vaiu^ 
prompted  them  to  strain  every  nerve  to  keep 
pace  with  me.  I  quietly  reserved  to  presene 
the  intellectual  distance  betwem  us.  Tbe 
struggle  was  not  long  doubtful.  A  grsceful 
and  extravagant  compliment  from  our  master, 
as  to  my  perfect  pronunciation,  and  an  espres- 
sioD  o(  wonder  as  to  how  I  could  have  ohtain^ 
so  clear   an  insight  into  what    he   turned   the 
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&r  kss  distinctly  marked.  The  art  of  writing 
with  propriety,  and  according  to  the  rules  of 
composition,  was  assiduously  cultivated  in  Mrs. 
Cla\1on's  establishment.  Our  master  was  an 
old  man  without  enthusiasm,  caustic  and  severe, 
aod  a  zealous  disciple  of  Blair.  To  sin  against 
his  precise  and  fettering  rules  was  to  sin,  in 
Mr.  Ammond's  opinion,  against  everything 
worthy  of  imitation  and  respect.  We  had 
themes  on  certain  subjects  given  us  to  write, 
which,  in  order  to  possess  any  merit,  were  to 
he  framed  in  strict  conformity  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  admired  master. 

I  stood  very  low  in  Mr.  Ammond's  opinion. 
On  one  occasion  the  subject  given  us  to  write 
upoo,  was  a  no  less  comprehensive  one  than  the 
effect  of  poetry  and  music  on  the  soul.  I  was 
then  almost  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  compo- 
sition. The  subject  pleased  me;  I  had  felt 
the  power  of  both  these  great  magicians,  and 
1  wrote  several  pages  in  a  glow  of  enthusiasm 
warm  from  the  heart. 

With  a   smile  of  contempt,   my  essay  was 
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returned  to  me  by  Mr.  Ammond,  who  remarkec^ 
that  '*  its  chief  characteristic  was  a  total  wan^C 
of  sense  and  connection."    He  then  proceedeii^ 
to  take  every  sentence  separatdy,  till  he  ha£- 
demonstrated,  to  his  own  satisfaction  at  leaat^ 
that  every  rule  of  el^nt  and  correct  Eoglidi 
had  been  transgressed,  that  nine  words  out  dC 
ten  did  not  convey  the  meaning  intended,  and 
that  those  few  which  did,  were  invariably  in  the 
very  part  of  the  sentence  where  they  ought  not 
to  have  been  found.     He  talked  so  learnedly 
of  the  collocation  of  words,  of  syntheses,  anti- 
theses, arrangement  and  order,  obvious  connec- 
tion and  harmony,  that  I  became  confused  and 
perplexed. 

To  write  by  rule  seemed  equally  impossible 
and  unnatural.  I  felt  convinced  that  whatever 
my  faults  of  style  might  be,  the  sentiments 
expressed  such  an  energy  and  a  sincerity  in 
them,  that  my  companion's  common-place 
themes  were  lamentably  deficient  in.  I  had 
the  stirring  conviction  that  I  was  unjustly 
treated,  and  the  smile  of  gratified  malice  that 
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vent  round  the  little  circle  stimulated  my  indig- 
natioQ.  I  attempted  to  defend  myself,  but  the 
^t  with  which  I  did  it  displeased  our  master 
and  drew  down  on  me  a  severe  reproof.  He 
concluded  it  by  asking  me,  with  a  disagreeable 
smile, "  Whether  I  was  a  disciple  of  the  bar- 
barous Carlyle  ?" 

"I  have  never  heard  of  him,"  replied  I,- 
quickly ;  "  but  if  he  writes  as  he  feels,  in 
defiance  of  these  miserable  rules,  I  soon  shall 
be." 

''Are  you  addressing  Mr.  Ammond,  Miss 
Gresham?"  inquired  Mrs.  Clayton,  who  had 
approached  near  enough  to  hear  my  audacious 
reply,  "  is  it  possible  for  any  young  lady  so  far 
to  forget  herself?" 

I  coloured  deeply,  and  listened  with  downcast 
eyes  to  the  not  altogether  undeserved  lecture  I 
was  compelled  to  undergo.  This  circumstance 
strongly  prejudiced  me  against  the  study  of 
composition.  I  found  it  almost  impossible, 
when  I  felt  deeply  on  any  subject,  to  reduce 
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what  I  had  to  say  to  the  proper  order ;  and 
after  having  clothed  my  ideas  in  the  words  that 
seemed  to  spring  to  my  pen,  to  prune  the  erring 
sentences  into  fit  symmetry.  The  bondage  of 
rules  cramped  and  galled  me. 

But  very  often  the  subject  given  us  to  write 
upon,  was  so  totally  without  interest,  that  I  was 
beset  by  a  new  difficulty.  To  write  what  I  had 
neither  experienced  nor  imagined,  was  an  in- 
finitely irksome  task  to  me.  My  pen  crept 
over  the  paper,  my  head  ached,  my  mind 
wearied,  and,  as  I  disdained  to  make  use  of  the 
thoughts  of  other  men,  the  few  I  linked  to- 
gether were  very  meagre  and  cold.  And  yet 
these  forced  compositions,  which  I  looked  tipon 
as  devoid  of  every  merit,  often  gave  more  satis- 
faction to  Mr.  Ammond  than  my  more  earnest 
and  heart-prompted  productions.  This  induced 
in  me  a  contempt  for  his  good  opinion,  which 
prevented  me  firom  ever  striving  heartily  to 
obtain  it. 

The  hours  spent  in  his  class  were  the  most 
distasteful  in  the  week  to  me.     They  were,  I 
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,  more  agreeable  to  my  companions,  for 
here  they  found  me  on  their  own  level,  not  so 
mudi  admired,  and  more  frequently  found  fault 
widi  than  themsdves. 
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^im  that  the  mental  cultivation  I  had  obtained, 
centupled  in  me  the  bitter  consdousness  that  I 
was  alone  and  imloved.  Morally  I  was  the 
same,  with  my  violence  of  feeling  and  strength 
of  passion  as  great  as  ever,  restless,  self- 
centred,  and  becoming  every  day  more  and 
more  so. 

I  used  to  spend  my  mornings  in  the  large, 
deserted  drawing-room,  whose  charm  was  not 
yet  broken,  inditing  ardent  letters,  into  which 
my  whole  soul  undisguised,  was  breathed  to 
an  imaginary  fiiend;  or  writing  some  frag- 
mentary sketches  of  the  life  of  some  fictionary 
favourite  of  fortune,  in  whose  fate  I  always 
foreshadowed  my  own.  All  this  I  wrote  in 
French,  for  not  even  Italian  had  won  my  heart 
from  its  first  aUegiance.  I  still  cherished,  with 
miabated  warmth,  an  enthusiastic  and  excessive 
partiality  for  the  precise  and  delicate  tongue  in 
which  Racine  and  F^n^on  had  written. 

I  had  formed  the  idea  of  reading  Dante  with 
my  mother,  and  of  endeavoxuing  to  infuse  into 
her  mind  those  s^itiments  of  grave  and  dis- 
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crimiDatiDg  admiration^  which  my  critical  and 
able  master  had  instilled  into  mine.  But  in 
vain.  It  shocked  and  disgusted  her  squeamish 
taste,  which  had  fed  so  long  on  the  graces  of 
Metastasio,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
episode  of  the  '*  Francesca,"  the  incompleteness 
of  which  she  sorely  regretted,  the  Divine  Comedy 
was  to  her  a  repulsive  and  overrated  work. 

My  attempts  to  amuse  her  by  my  music  suc- 
ceeded better.  She  liked  to  see  me  at  the 
harp ;  she  praised  my  grace  and  prettiness,  and 
above  all,  my  round  white  arms  and  rose-tinted 
fingers  gave  her  the  greatest  satisfaction.  Morley 
joined  in  these  praises  of  my  external  self,  and 
my  accomplishments. 

*'  Your  voice,  Ada,"  he  said  one  evening 
when  I  had  persuaded  him  to  remain  at  home, 
and  had  been  singing  and  playing  to  make  his 
evening  pass  agreeably,  "is  very  fine.  It 
thrills  to  my  very  heart,  but  there  is  too  much 
feeling  and  sadness  in  it  for  so  young  a  girl. 
I  must  bring  poor  Rivers  to  hear  you,  it  would 
please  him  above  all  things." 
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"  Why  po(yr  Rivers  ?"  asked  I  smOing. 
"Because  of  late  he's  quite  an  altered  being. 
He's  lost  all  his  wit  and  sprightliness,  and  has 
got  into  a  low  melancholy  way  that  is  quite 
distressing.     He  is  just  as  kind  and  good  as 
ever,  but  nothing  seems    to    give    him   any 
pleasure.'' 
I  felt  my  interest  aroused. 
''But  there  must  be  some  cause,"  said  I. 
''Perhaps   he  does  not  tell  you  all   his    so- 
crets." 

"  There  is  no  cause/'  returned  Morley,  "  at 
least,  no  sufficient  one.  I  know  his  heart  as 
well  as  I  know  my  own.  He  himself  acknow* 
ledges  it  as  a  weakness.  There  is  no  reasoning 
with  him.  He  asks  me  what  there  is  in  the 
world  that  can  repay  one  for  bearing  the  irk- 
some load  of  existence.  For,  as  he  says,  he  is 
weary  of  everything  and  every  one,  but  most  of 
aU,  he  is  weary  of  himself." 

"  Very  strange  1"  replied  I,  thoughtfully.  "  I 
am  weary  of  my  life  such  as  it  is,  but  I  am  not 
yet  weary  of  myself,  and  mider  some  circum- 
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stances  I  should  think  existence  anything  h\f-^ 
irksome." 

"  What,  Ada,  you  so  for  gone  alrea^  l'^ 
said  Morley,  patting  tny  chedc  kin^.  **  Daat 
you  turn  sentimentalist,  child,  and  mnunatft 
on  your  own  consdouaness  too  much.  I  would 
almost  as  soon  see  you  under  the  turf.  It*s 
that  which  has  done  for  Rivers  ;  he  was  always 
examining  motives,  tendencies,  states  of  feeling 
and  of  the  heart,  and  so  forth;  and  the  in- 
spection has  led  to  such  a  total  dissatisfactioa 
with  himself,  that  it  is  ten  to  one  that '  he 
doesn't  put  an  end  to  himself  in  a  Gt  of 
chagrin." 

"  I  wonder  he  doesn't  infect  you,  Morley," 
sfud  I. 

"Those   with   the    same   disorder   in    their 
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^  some  professiooal  business,  and  my  holidays 

Qpired  before  his  return.     The   conversation, 

Werer,  remained  in  my  mind,  and  I  r^;arded 

ii^ifn  with  an  increased  interest; 

Qd  my  return  to  school,  I  received  a  piece  of 
io&iTDation  which  equally  surprised  and  pleased 
iDe.  Mary  Ainslie,  a  young  lady  who  regarded 
me  with  more  complacency  than  the  rest,  was 
my  informant. 

''Miss  Gresham,"  said  she,  as  we  walked 
arm-iD-arm  up  and  down  the  lawn,  after  the 
duties  of  the  first  day  were  over,  "  you  have  lost 
an  old  admirer." 

"  Indeed  !"  returned  I,  carelessly  ;  "  my 
admirers  are  so  few  that  is  no  ordinary  loss. 
But  I  know  our  drawing-master  is  going  to 
leave,  and  give  place  to  another :  I  wonder  if 
we  shall  like  him  ?" 

"It  is  not  Mr.  Drury  that  I  mean," 
answered  Mary,  laughing ;  "  he  is  not  likely  to 
give  place  to  a  warmer  admirer.  Miss  Gresham, 
1  think.  But  he  is  a  thorough  artist,  and 
adoiires  your  beauty  as  a  part  of  his  art,  and 
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would  admire  it  just  as  much  if  your  sketcb 
were  not  as  spirited  and  life-like  as  th 
are." 

"  Who  is  it  then  ?"  inquired  I.  "  Not ; 
Le  Page,  I  should  hope  ?" 

"  No  other,"  returned  Mary.  "  He  is  not 
good  master,  taking  him  all  in  all.  He  d< 
very  well  for  clever  girls  like  you,  but  he  dt 
not  trouble  himself  about  the  dull  and  I 
careless.  And  even  you  must  confess,  that  it 
not  fur  for  him  to  devote  more  than  a  fou 
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sources  of  cxmsolation/'  I  had  thought,  repeat- 
ing to  myself  the  words  he  had  spoken,  with 
ao  emotion  of  pity  and  pleasure,  *'  when  that 
sufficed  to  console  him/' 

"  Yon  win  probably  not  like  him  so  well  as 
M.  Le  F^,"  continued  Miss  Ainslie,  **  for  he 
is  much  more  strict  and  master-like,  and  shows 
DO  &Touritism.  He  goes  on  a  different  system 
from  him  too,  for  he  gives  equal  attention 
to  tfiose  who  are  most  backward,  and  en- 
courages the  timid,  and  puts  down  the  forward 
and  self-sufficient,  instead  of — " 

"  That  win  do.  Miss  Ainslie,"  interrupted  I. 
"  I  have  a  great  respect  for  M.  Le  Page,  and 
win  not  hear  anything  against  him.  As  for 
M.  Gascoigne,  he  is  not  destitute  of  discrimi- 
nation, I  suppose,  and  I  shall  ask  nothing  from 
him  but  my  due/'  So  saying,  I  separated 
myself  from  my  companion,  and  pursued  my 
walk  alone. 

My  ambition  was  stirred.     This  grave,  stem 
and  noble  Frenchman,  with  his   even  profes- 
sional justice,  shall  learn  that  there  is  one  in 
his  class  with  a  soul  capable  of  measiuing  his 


ovn,  and  with  intdlect  a  few  grades  hi^uf 
than  the  general  WtL  I  wiD  compd  him  tv 
notke  me,  to  <fistinginsh  me  from  the  rest,  t» 
admire  as  a  giri  the  tittle  child  be  thanked  » 
feding^v.  And,  thought  I,  with  a  nobler  and 
mme  diantensted  impulse,  if  he  still  neeA 
svmpathy,  I  wiD  prore  to  him,  br  some  meau 
or  other,  that  I  am  as  read;  to  give  it  now  as  I 
was  then. 

I  looked  fiNTward  rather  impatieatlr  to  the 
Monday  on  wluch  the  (<moa  master  was  to 
resimw  his  admirable  lessons ;  and  I,  cbanged 
durng  tbe  four  veais  that  had  dapsed,  was  to 
oominence  my  studies  under  him.  On  that 
Monday  we  were  all  seated  romid  the  taUe 
awaiting  his  amral  when  he  entered ;  I  Mt 
the  f-olour  <i'?«'r»'n   on   niv  cheek,  a?  1  rose  with 
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romantic  hope  that  he  would  recognise  in  me 

the  child  of  four  years   back,   but   from   his 

maoDer  it  was  evident  he  did  not.     In  him 

tbere  was  no  change.     His  dress  was  precisely 

the  same,   the  expression  of  his  noble  coun- 

teoaoce  grave,  earnest,  self-possessed  as  before, 

the  only  difference  being  that  he  was  a  little  less 

pale. 

"  Let  me  hear  you  read,  Mesdemoiselles,"  he 
said ;  '^  I  shall  then  at  once  perceive  what  pro- 
gress my  former  pupils  have  made,  and  how  far 
those  young  ladies,  who  are  strangers  to  me,  are 
advanced." 

He  said  this  in  English.  Mr.  Ammond 
himself  could  have  found  no  fault  with  the 
phrase ;  and  the  pronunciation  of  every  word 
was  perfect,  being  articulated  with  a  distmctness 
and  a  purity  that  one  rarely  hears  even  in  a 
native  Englishman. 

I  as  the  most  advanced  was  accustomed  to 
b^in ;  but  to-day  I  hesitated  with  a  feeling  of 
modest  timidity  I  never  before  experienced. 
M.  Gascoigne  held  the  book  in  patient  ex- 
pectation. 
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"  Miss  Gresham !"  said  several  of  my  oom- 
panions. 

I  commenced  to  read  The  book  had  been 
opened  indiscriminately.  My  eyes  fell  on  that 
fine  passage  in  the  second  book,  where  the 
dejected  son  of  Ulysses,  separated  fipom  Mentor, 
and  in  the  midst  of  slavery,  and  the  moat 
frightful  barbarism,  is  cheered  by  the  divine 
voice  of  his  tutelar  goddess. 

My  voice  slightly  fSeiultered  as  I  pronounced 
the  first  words :  *'  En  ce  moment  je  remarquai 
que  toute  la  montagne  tremblait,"  &c. ;  but  as 
I  proceeded  my  enthusiasm  caught  the  tone  of 
the  passage,  and  I  read  on  emphatically  and 
feelingly,  and  with  a  swelling  heart,  quite  ob- 
livious of  my  new  instructor.  He  did  not 
interrupt  me. 

The  turning  of  the  leaf  aroused  me  from  my 
ardent  abstraction.  I  looked  up,  blushing  and 
confused.  I  met  M.  Gascoigne's  eyes  fixed 
searchingly  upon  me.  There  was  an  expression 
in  his  face  I  could  not  misunderstand.  In  the 
fervent  enthusiast,  he  recognised  the  pitying 
child.     He  perceived  too  she  was  a  child  no 
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longer,  but  a  sensitive  girl  with  a  soul  capable 

of  answering  responsively  to  every  daim  of  the 

great  and  the  beautiful. 

Not  a  word  of  commendation  passed  his  lips, 
but  I  was  satisfied.     I  read,  or  imagined  I  read, 
on  his  countenance,  admiration,  pleasure,  re- 
cognition.    My  companions  resumed  where  I 
oeased.     I  did  not  again  raise  my  eyes  from 
my  book.      My  thoughts  vmndered  from  the 
narrative,  and  were  only  recalled  by  the  occa- 
sional voice  of  M.   Gascoigne,  who   corrected 
some  error  in  pronunciation,  or  commented  on 
some  peculiarity  of  the  language.      On   this 
occasion  we  did  Uttle  more  than  read,  for  as 
it  was   our    first    lesson,    we    had    prepared 
nothing. 

For  the  following  Friday  there  were  letters 
to  write ;  and  instead  of  bidding  us  commit  to 
memory  a  passage  from  **  Telemachus,"  M. 
Gascoigne  opened  a  book  he  had  brought  with 
him,  and  pointed  to  a  page,  the  leaf  of  which 
was  turned  down. 

"  Will  you  learn  this,  Mesdemoiselles  ?"  said 
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he  in  his  usually  grave  and  rather  lofty  tone^ 
Every  one,  anxious  to  see  what  the  lesson  was^ 
pressed  nearer.     He  placea  the  book  on  tb9 
table,  and  retreated  a  few  steps  to  give  place  U^ 
them.      Eager   as  I  was   to   know  what   M. 
Gascoigne  admired,  I  stood  aloof;  I  wished  to 
preserve  my  individuality.     When  the  rest  had 
satisfied  their  curiosity,  and  M.  Gascoigne  was 
deeply  engaged  in  the  second  dass,  I  took  up 
the  book,  and  retired  with  it  to  the  farthest  end 
of  die  school-room.     I  determined  to  extract 
from  it,  as  much  relative  to  its  owner  as  it  was 
possible  for  a  mute  volume  to  convey. 

It  was,  to  all  appearance,  an  old  and  carefully 
read  book.  In  spite  of  its  being  a  French 
work  it  had  evident  marks  of  having  been 
printed  in  England.  I  turned  to  the  title  page. 
"Discours  sur  la  SouflFrance,"  were  the  only 
words  it  bore,  with  the  exception  of  the  name  of 
the  printer,  &c.  I  had  never  heard  of  any 
treatise  of  celebrity  with  such  a  title,  nor  was  it 
likely  had  the  author  been  distinguished  that  he 
would  have  withheld  his  name.     There  were  a 
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recognise  no  other  regenerator.     He  wrote  as 

one  who  found  it  impossible  to  express  himself 

laoguidly,  having  himself  undergone  what  he 

repres^ted  with  such  intense  earnestness,  and 

being  on  the  road  to  attain  the  renovation  to  be 

porchased  only  by  this  mental  martyrdom.     I 

read    on,   lost    in    the   mazes   of    his    lavish 

eloquenoe,  confused  by  so  strange  a  creed,  but 

bewildered  by  the  sounding  paragraphs  which 

thrilled  to  my  soul. 

More  than  an  hour  had  past  on,  and  a 
general  rising  announced  M.  Gascoigiie's  depar- 
ture. His  countenance  expressed  languor  and 
£itigue,  and  I  felt,  as  I  returned  his  bow,  that 
the  interest  I  had  for  the  moment  aroused 
during  my  lesson  had  passed  away,  and  that  I 
was  to  him  but  one  amongst  a  number,  in  no 
way  distinguished  from  them. 

I  resumed  my  seat.  It  was  near  the  window 
which  he  was  to  pass.  I  raised  my  eyes  as  he 
approached  it,  and  as  I  observed  the  expression 
of  profound  sadness  which  clouded  his  fine  and 
noble  features,  mine  wore  once  again  the  expres- 
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sion  of  my  former  sympathy.  It  was  un- 
obserred  however.  It  was  better  that  it  was. 
He  walked  rapidly,  and  never  raised  his  eyes 
from  the  ground  towards  the  room  which  he 
was  passing.  I  gazed  after  him  unconsciously, 
till  aroused  by  the  voice  of  one  of  my  class- 
mates. 

"  Is  not  it  an  odd  sort  of  book  which  he  has 
given  us,"  she  asked. 

"  Rather,"  returned  I  abstractedly.  But  when 
1   i-pflected  tli:it  tliis  wns  the  style  of  bonk  Crom 
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dioaiy  than  that  of  the  original  writer.  I 
smiled  at  my  having  imagined  that  M.  Gas- 
coigoe  would  ever  have  given  his  pupils  such 
seotiinents,  written  in  such  a  strain,  to  commit 
to  memory. 

"Yet,"  remarked  I,  "  it  is  rather  strange 
that  M.  Gascoigne  should  have  brought  this 
book  merely  for  the  sake  of  a  quotation, 
which  does  not  appear  to  me  very  remark- 
able." 

"  I  dare  say,"  answered  Mary  Ainslie,  "  that 
he  had  no  intention  of  giving  us  it  for  a  lesson 
when  he  came.  But  when  he  took  up  that  ever- 
lasting *  Telemachus,'  with  the  intention  of  our 
still  sticking  at  its  pages,  such  a  doud  gathered 
on  the  brows  of  his  pupils  who  have  had  enough 
of  Fen^on  to  their  dying  day  that,  imderstand- 
ing  what  it  portended,  he  altered  his  plan,  and 
determined  to  give  us  something  a  trifle  less 
stale.  Nothing  was  at  hand  but  this  said 
*Discours,'  which  he  had  put  in  his  pocket 
to  read  coming  through  the  park.  He  bethought 
himself  of  this   quotation  which  will   do   for 
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Friday,  when  he  will  give  us  something  more 
like  the  common  run  of  things." 

"Very  likely,  shrewd  conjecturer,"  said  I 
smiling,  yet  not  quite  pleased  at  having  a 
circumstance  of  which  I  had  wished  to  make 
something  thus  explained  away. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Ip  the  interest  whicB  I  took  in  M.  Gascoigne 
appears  singular,  it  will  only  be  so  to  those  who 
are  ignorant  of  the  effect  produced  by  a  soil  so 
harsh  and  sterile  as  that  of  a  boarding-school. 
The  heart  must  have  some  object  to  employ  it, 
and  unfortunately  in  order  to  find  something 
worthy  of  it,  it  must  too  often  seek  altogether 
out  of  such  a  sphere,  or  invest  some  being  who 
moves  in  that  sphere  with  imaginary  qualities  in 
order  to  satisfy  its  demands. 

But  M.  Gascoigne  did  not  need  much  aid 
from  my  imagination  in  order  to  become  inte- 
resting.    I  was  a  romantic,  ardent  girl,  and  I 
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found  enough  to  interest  me  in  his  noble  and 
dignified  appearance,  his  reser\'e,  talent  and 
evident  unhappiness.  Besides  that,  I  received  a 
strong  impulse  from  vanity.  I  was  fond  of 
admiration.  I  knew  I  was  talented,  and  T  was 
uneasy  when  this  ftsu^t  appeared  to  be  overlooked. 
The  pleasure  I  derived  from  being  admired,  w*as 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  esteem  and  respect  I 
felt  for  the  admirer. 

As  I  had  conceived  a  high  opinion  of  my 
new  master's  natural  and  acquired  gifts,  and 
felt  a  profound  interest  in  him  on  that  account, 
my  anxiety  to  obtain  from  him  an  acknowledge- 
ment of  my  mental  superiority  was  great.  Every 
means  consistent  with  what  I  considered  dignity, 
I  tried.  I  threw  my  whole  soul  into  my  weekly 
French  letters.  I  was  too  prudent,  and  indeed 
too  delicate,  to  write  of  my  real  circumstances, 
or  of  myself  as  myself,  but  under  my  fictitious 
disguises  a  penetrating  eye  could  easily  perceive 
the  truth. 

Passionate  aspirations  after  affection  and  hap- 
piness which  I  placed   in  the  mouth  of  some 
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uofortuDate  exile   or    forgotteD    prisoner — the 
yearnings  of  some  loving  soul,  everywhere  mis- 
understood and  repulsed,  for  just  appreciation 
ud  kiodred   tenderness — dreamy  speculations 
on  subjects  which  few  minds  so  yoimg  as  mine 
have  dwelt  on-7-ardent  treatises,  or  perhaps  I 
should  rather  say  rhapsodies,  on  those  men  or 
those  authors  whom  I  most  admired — imagi- 
nary sketches,  in  which  I  pourtrayed  all  that 
was  admirable  and  endearing  to  my  mind — 
all  such   things  by  turns   I   wrote,  and   they 
were,  of  course,  only  a  transcript  of  my  own 
heart  and  character. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  letters 
woB  written  with  only  an  eye  to  ciGFect.  Such 
was  not  the  case.  Anxious  as  I  was  to  win 
M.  Gascoigne's  admiration,  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  play  a  part  or  be  unnatural.  It 
would,  under  any  circumstances,  have  been 
difficult  to  disguise  my  private  feelings  in 
writing,  but  I  had  no  wish  to  disguise  them ; 
it  seemed  to  me  that  the  most  certain  way  to 
gain  the  end  I  had  in  view,  was  to  show  myself 
as  I  was.     This  I  did  without  scruple. 
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I  may  be  blamed  for  baviDg  been  vain  and 
imprudent,  but  at  least  I  was  sinco^  and 
honourable.  In  tbe  same  way  to  repeat  or  read 
the  dramas  of  Comeille  (which  had  been  aubsta^ 
tuted  for  "  T^^maque  "  and  the  "  Discours  ") 
with  the  deepest  feeling,  and  even  with  emotioa 
at  times — to  be  betrayed  into  some  enthusiastic 
expression  of  admiration  or  dissent — was  but 
acting  in  accordance  with  myself.  The  masteiy 
I   had  gained  over  the  French  language,  and 
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I  read  or  repeated,  his  eyes  would  wander  from 

the  book  on  which  they  were  generally  riveted 

to  my  face.     At  such  times,  they  assumed  an 

expression  which  I  scarcely  knew  how  to  define. 

It  was  an  expression  of  interest  certainly,  but 

of  an  interest  apart  from   admiration,  whose 

diief  constituent  seemed  a  profound  compas- 

skm. 

Did  this  satisfy  me  ?  It  was  not  likely ;  but 
beyond  this  I  had  a  more  satisfactory  proof 
that  I  was  to  him  a  subject  of  attention  and 
interest  when  absent.  My  letters,  beyond  the 
few  corrections  they  needed,  bore  further  traces 
of  a  diligent  and  searching  perusal.  He 
assumed  the  guide  and  corrector.  On  the 
margin  he  wrote  his  own  sentiments.  He 
restrained  my  erring  and  daring  speculations, 
pointed  out  their  danger,  and  exposed  their 
faDacy.  He  warned  me  against  yielding  to  so 
unchecked  a  spirit  of  conjecture.  He  censured, 
too,  my  expressions  of  discontent  and  misan- 
thropy— my  craving  after  an  ideal  affection. 
In  80  early  a  youth  as  mine,  this  appeared  to 
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him  either  aflfectation  or  perversioa.  Accordingf 
to  his  creed,  the  truly  benignant  and  lovii^ 
heart  \\-ill  alwavs  find  a  fit  object  fbr  its  exer- 
cise. To  fly  from  the  world  at  lai^  to  look 
distrustingly  and  contemptuously  on  men  in 
general,  as  something  incapable  of  appredating 
us,  seemed  to  him  far  from  being  an  index  to 
a  superior  intellect  or  a  deeper  soul.  It  was 
with  him  a  want  of  true  magnanimi^,  of 
genuine,  of    noble-hearted    philanthropy,    only 
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counter  to  our  own  interest,  unless  we  root  up 
aD  the  evil  we  have  acquired  by  contact  with  a 
world  so  evil,  we  may  justly  despair.  True 
happiness  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  gratification 
of  our  personal  wishes,  however  ardent  they 
may  be.  Or,  at  least,  none  but  a  despicable 
^dst  would  find  it  there.  It  is  not  an  influ- 
enoe  which  comes  from  without,  but  a  principle 
which,  deep  as  the  soul  itself,  rises  up  from 
within  the  soul.  It  manifests  itself  by  a  tender 
affection  for  the  whole  human  family.  Con- 
tmipt  finds  no  place  in  the  bosom  of  a  noble, 
ie,  a  happy  man,  for  the  two  are  quite  insep- 
arable. In  proportion  to  the  elevation  of  our 
character,  is  our  capability  of  being  happy ;  for 
the  more  perfectly  self  is  overcome  and  merged 
in  a  sublime  philanthropy,  the  nearer  are  we  to 
that  state  of  being." 

His  comments,  however,  were  not  always  to 
censure  or  to  advise.  At  times  he  sympathised 
and  agreed  with  my  sentiments,  at  times  ex- 
pessed  approval,  and  a  delicate  admiration. 
Sometimes  when  I  wrote  in  a  desponding  and 
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depressed  mood,  he  would  console  me  by  (Jew- 
iog  considerations  so  weighty  and  so  ekntrf, 
that  I  could  not  resist  their  influence.  But 
theso  were  rarer  occasions,  unless  there  wu 
something  to  call  forth  counsel  or  wamingi  hB  - 
was  generally  silent. 

Let  it   not   be  supposed  that  he  in  so  doif  - 
assumed  the  opistolarj-  stjle,  or  addressed  me  in  : 
my  itwn  person — tar  from  it.    According  to  the  , 
tictitious  i-haracter  1  assumed  in  the  letter,  were 
his  ix'marks  r»'julated ;  or,  for  the   most  part, 
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to  it,  even  so  far  as  to  admire  it  in 
others;"  at  the  same  time  I  could  not  help 
admiring  it  Selfish  myself,  the  rare  virtue  of 
unselfishness  won  my  profoimd  appreciation. 
And  it  was  this  principle  of  which  Grascoigne 
seemed  a  living  embodiment. 

It  will  be  thought  that  his  position  was  not 
tbe  most  &vourabIe  for  developing  it.  It  was 
ootainly  not  the  most  favourable,  and  yet  there 
was  some  scope  for  it,  and  I  was  a  very  keen 
observer ;  so  keen  an  observer,  that  I  learnt  to 
mark  every  shade  of  difference  in  his  mental 

feelings.     By   the   tone  of  his  voice,  the  ex- 

• 

pression  of  his  eyes,  his  gait  or  his  attitude,  I 
knew  whether  his  spirits  were  at  their  usual 
calm  and  composed  level,  or  whether  they  sank 
beneath  it. 

He  seldom  or  never  appeared  happy,  or 
what  1  should  have  called  happy.  A  sort  of 
lofty  profound  submission  to  unhappiness,  I 
defined  to  myself  his  ordinary  temperament. 
But  sometimes  his  unhappiness,  produced 
doubtless  by  external   circumstances,  lost   this 
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passive,  and  assumed  a  more  active  character. 
He  coiild  not  perfectly  conceal  the  fact  that  he 
was  wretched.  In  the  firmer  compression  of 
his  lips,  the  severity  of  his  gravity,  and  in  more 
than  usual  scrupulousness  in  the  most  minute 
duties  of  his  offices,  prompted,  most  probably, 
by  the  fact  of  being  tempted  to  neglect  them, 
I  read  the  truth  with  sufficient  distinctness. 
How  at  such  times  I  longed  to  stretch  out  my 
hand  towards  him,  to  express  my  deep  sym- 
pathy in  his  misfortunes,  whatever  they  might 
be ;  to  entreat  him  to  bestow  on  me  the  con- 
fidence, and  to  expect   from   me  the  genuine 

• 

interest  of  a  friend.  What  prevented  me  from 
yielding  to  my  sincere  desire  to  console  one, 
who  I  rightly  judged  needed  consolation? 
Duty  ?  Principle  ?  No  ;  the  mere  convention- 
alities of  society. 

Thus  another  half-year  passed  more  quickly 
for  me  than  usual,  and  the  Christmas  holidays 
summoned  me  home.  Morlev  himself  came  to 
fetch  me,  and  during  my  ride  to  town  talked  of 
nothing  but  my  increased   good  looks.     With 
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his  expressions  of  admiration,  he  perpetually 
ooa]ded  the  name  of  his  friend ;  and  my  beauty 
seemed  only  to  give  him  satisfaction  as  viewed 
in  connexion  with  Rivers. 

''Am  I  to  accomplish  this  conquest  in  three 
weeks,  Morley?"  asked  I,  smiling ;  ''  for  you 
seem  to  forget  that  I  am  going  back  to  school 
again/' 

^  I  don't  think  there  will  be  any  occasion  for 
you  to  return,  Ada,"  replied  he.  "  Why  you 
are  more  than  seventeen,  tall  and  graceful,  and 
accomplished  enough  to  answer  all  the  ends  of 
life — at  least,  of  a  woman's  life.  What  more 
would  you  be  ?  Besides,  I  am  anxious  to  have 
you  at  home;  to  see  some  one  else  at  my 
&ther's  table  besides  Eliza;  to  have  some  one 
to  speak  to  without  being  misunderstood.  And 
first  and  foremost,  I  want  you  and  Rivers  to 
meet,  and  to  b^in  to  love  one  another  in 
earnest.  Whra  I  see  you,  Ada,  making  him 
happy  by  an  honest,  cordial  affection,  I  shafi 
feel  that  through  you  he  is  repaid  for  all  his 
long,  fiuthful  kindness  to  me." 

VOL.   I.  G 
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Morley  said  these  last  words  so  earnesth 
that  I  was  affected.  "  Wh^  has  he  done  fo 
you,  dear  Moiiey,"  said  I,  "  that  you  have  m 
doDe  for  him  ?" 

"  Saved  me  from  the  worst  evil  that  cou 
have  befaQea  me,  Adelaide,— a  life  of  open  pi 
fligacy.  Baffled  aad  thwarted — cruelly  thwart 
by  my  father,  vnth  a  mother  and  sister  wh< 
petrified  hearts  felt  no  spark  of  affection  a 
sympathy  for  me ;  a  home,  that  offered  nothi 
but    repulsion — that    I    absolutely    hated,    t 
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DOW  you   speak   so   gravely,  I   must    protest 

against  any    such   negotiation.     It    is   out   of 

woman's  nature  to  bestow  her  heart  where  she 

is  wanted  to  bestow  it/'  continued  I  gaily,  as  I 

saw  the    deepening  gravity   of    my   brother's 

countenance.     "And   besides,  dear   Morley,  I 

am  really  too  young  to  leave  school  just  yet.     I 

know   scarcely  anything  of    German — "  Here 

Morley  interrupted  me. 

"  Adelaide,"  said  he  sadly,  "  you  have  dis- 
appointed me.  I  expected  to  find  you  more 
generous,  less  selfish.  I  will  say  no  more  about 
my  darling  scheme,  except  that  you  insult  me 
by  calling  it  a  negotiation.  Do  you  think  that 
I  have  been  so  little  careful  of  yoiu*  dignity, 
Ada,  as  to  speak  to  Rivers  about  it  as  I  have 
spoken  to  you  ?  or  that  I  ever  wished  you  to 
marry  my  friend  unless  your  unfettered 
inclinations,  as  you  called  them,  induced  you 
so  to  do  ?" 

"  No  more,  Morley,  no  more,"  interrupted  I, 
holding  out  my  hand  to  him  with  tears  in  my 
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eyes.      "  You   must    not    take    what    I    sa_,,^' 
so    seriouBly ;     we   karn   to    be    MtoIoub   t«<^ 

school." 

He  pressed  my  band  afiectiooately. 

"  As  for  goiDg   back   to   schotd,   Ada,"  hi^ 
sud,  "  I  hope  for  my   6ake   you   won't  insiat' 
on   doing  that.     In  regard  to  your  GennftOi 
you   can  have   your  lessons   at   home,  if  ^00 
like." 

"My  German  was  certainly  my  great  in- 
ducement to  return,"  answered  I,  stoo[nDg 
down  to  pick  up  my  glove,  in  order  to  coDoeal 
my  face,  for  I  had  the  punful  consciousness  that 
my  cheeks  were  glowing  red;  "and  that 
difficulty  removed,  I  am  only  too  happy  to 
remain   at  home.      But  pray,   Morley,  is  the 

lyirnmr'nt  on  vour  shoitldf t^  ?" 
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but  00  one   dse^      Her  ddight   to  see   me, 

ooDtrasted  with  the  indifference  of  my  mother 

aod  sister,  touched  my  heart.     I  threw  myself 

into  her  anns,  and  burst  into  tears.     She  had 

evidently  not  expected  so  warm  a  greeting,  and 

her  expressions  of  gratified  affiection  and  fervent 

kisses  did  not  tend  to  tranquillize  my  emotion. 

Morley  came  forward  to  separate  us.     '*  That 

win  do  for  the  present,  nurse,''  said  he,  kindly, 

as  the  affectionate  woman  would  hardly  let  me 

go.  ''  Miss  Adelaide  will  come  and  have  a  long 

talk  with  you  by  and  bye ;    but  now  she  has 

other  things  to  attend  to." 

"  You  are  a  dear,  good  girl,.  Ada,"  whispered 
he,  as  we  went  up-stairs.  ''  You  never  looked 
to  better  advantage  than  in  your  old  nurse's 
anns." 

I  blushed :  his  approbation  was  delightful  to 
me.    We  had  reached  the  dining-room  door. 

''1  will  go  first  and  annoimce  you,"  said 
Morley. 

I  retreated  a  step  or  two  while  he  did  so. 
The  effect  produced  was,  that  my  father  rose 
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from  his  chair  to  meet  me.  He  greeted  me 
with  more  poHteness  than  kindness,  and  draw- 
ing my  arm  througji  bis,  led  me  towards  my 
mother's  sola.  She  partly  raised  herself,  while 
I  stooped  down  to  receive  her  kiss.  I  was 
surprised  and  delighted  at  her  tenderness.  She 
threw  one  arm  round  my  neck,  and  taking  my 
hand  drew  me  affectionately  towards  her,  kiss- 
ing my  lips  and  forehead  repeatedly.  A  hope 
sprung  up  within  my  heart.      "  She  really  loves 
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sidoo  was  to  be  shared  by  another,  and  that 
other  was,  in  consequence,  odious  to  her. 

"You  bad  better  go  to  your  room  at  once, 
Adelaide,"  said  she;  "you  will  scarcely  have 
time  to  make  yourself  presentable  by  dinner- 
time as  it  is/' 

I  went  at  once ;  I  had  no  desire  to  prolong 
the  scene.  Eliza  came  to  my  room  afterwards, 
to  tell  me  some  guests,  connexions  of  my 
&thar,  were  expected  to  dinner,  and  I  must 
dress  accordingly.  I  went  through  the  duties 
of  the  toilet  languidly.  As  I  reflected  over  the 
reception  I  had  met,  and  the  probable  circum- 
stances of  my  future  home-life  I  thought : 

"Whatever  M.  Gascoigne's  circumstances 
may  be,  can  they  be  more  radically  cheerless 
thau  mine  ?  What  is  the  chief  thing  to  which 
1  am  looking  forward  ?"  I  did  not  conceal  from 
myself  that  it  was  his  lessons — lessons  that 
were  &r  more  likely  to  increase  that  excited 
restlessness  of  mind  of  which  I  was  conscious, 
than  to  contribute  to  give  me  any  tranquil 
oijoyment  in  the  life  I  was  just  entering  upon. 
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And  when  I  oootemplated  in  the  glass 
reflection  of  my  fresh  youag  beaufy,  the 
idea  that  suggested  itself  was,  "  I  wonder 
thinks  I  am  beautiful?" 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


That  evening  vras  a  very  dull  one.  I  had 
bestowed  upon  me  much  attention,  and  a 
surfeit  of  complimentary  speeches  at  the  dinner- 
table  ;  and  what  was  far  worse,  I  had  to  exhibit 
my  musical  talents  in  the  drawing-room,  to 
those  whom  I  deemed  incompetent  to  appreciate 
them.  Morley  had  an  engagement,  and  left  us 
as  soon  as  we  rose  from  table,  or  I  should  have 
bad  one  worthy  auditor.  Our  guests  at  length 
took  their  departure.  This  seemed  the  signal 
for  a  general  retiring,  for  Eliza  rang  for  her 
candle,  and  my  father,  holding  out  his  hand  to 
me,  said: 
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"  Good  night,  Adelaide." 

"Who  will  sit  up  for  Morl^?"  asked  I, 
taking  his  hand,  but  without  retumiiig  his 
good-night. 

"  One  of  the  servants,  to  be  sure,  child," 
returned  he.   "  What  an  unimportant  question !" 

"  I  am  Dot  at  all  disposed  to  go  to  bed.  Sir," 
I  said :  "  if  you  have  no  objection  I  will  sit  up 
too  for  Morley," 

"  Objection,  Adelaide !    I  do  not  command 
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Jiome,  ova*  my  conversation  with  Morley,  and 
my  chaooe  of  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Gascoigne.  St.  Paul's  dock  striking  the 
honr  of  twelve  broke  in  upon  my  abstraction ; 
it  was  foDowed  by  the  chimes  and  more  sono- 
rous intonation  of  Bow. 

I  rose,  and  going  to  the  window  threw  it  open 
and  leaned  out.  The  street  was  almost  deserted, 
an  occasional  figure  passed  on  the  opposite  pave- 
ment, and  by  the  light  of  a  contiguous  lamp- 
post, was  for  the  moment  distinctly  revealed  to 
me.  But  the  Babd  of  the  larger  thoroughfares 
had  not  yet  ceased.  In  the  distance,  I  could 
hear  the  roar  of  incessant  vehicles  still  plying 
the  great  street,  from  which  the  one  in  which 
oar  house  stood  branched  off.  Presently  the 
musical  bells  of  Bow  Church  set  up  a  merry 
peaL  As  the  sound  was  borne  to  my  ears 
through  the  cold  evening  air,  I  felt  my  heart 
sink.  Every  one  of  their  clear,  ringing  notes 
deepened  my  former  depression.  With  their 
exuberant  joyousness  I  felt  no  sympathy.  Rest- 
less  and  ill  at  ease,  casting  anxious  but  vain 
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looks  to  the  dubious  future,  the  eshilaratioD  d 
their  sound  irritated  rather  than  soothed.  It  M 
Christmas  Eve,  thought  I,  as  I  listened ;  and  u  I 
looked  towards  the  great  city  I  felt  relieved  to 
think  to-morrow  would  be  a  general  holiday  for  it 
At  that  moment  some  one  threw  his  arau 
around  me,  and  drew  me  back  into  the  room. 
It  was  Motley.  "  Are  you  mad,  Ada  ?"  he  asked 
impatiently,  "  leaning  out  of  the  window  on  sudi 
a  night  as  this,  without  anything  on  these  bare 
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Sheltered  by  the  curtain,  my  indignation  for- 
gotten in  the  vague  feeling  of  surprize  his  appear- 
^Doeezcited,  I  scrutinized  him  in  my  turn.     He 
^te  radier  shabbily  dressed,  and  his  features  were 
pile  and  sickly,  with  a  dull,  sullen,  expression. 
But  in  spite  of  this  they  rivetted  my  attention, 
fer  they  were  well  formed,  and  did  not  seem  al- 
together strange  to   me.      I   was   aroused  by 
Moriey  saying : 

"  You  must  have  a  strange  taste,  Ada,  to  be 
spell-bound  by  such  a  fellow  as  that." 

^  I  &ncy  he  is  like  some  one  I  know,"  ex- 
]bined  I,  ''  and  I  cannot  recal  whom." 

''Any  one  after  his  fashion  would  be  no 
Adonis,"  returned  Moriey;  "so  give  yourself 
no  farther  anxiety  about  it." 

So  saying,  he  shut  the  window,  and  drew 
the  curtains  together. 

"Poor  fellow!"  said  he,  laughing,  "he's 
now  gone  home  to  dream  about  you,  Ada." 

"Be  that  as  it  may,"  returned  I,  in  the 
same  tone,  ^'I  shall  certainly  dream  about 
him.  I  can't  get  his  features  out  of  my 
mmd." 
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After  a  little  further  chat  with  Morley,  I 
took  up  my  candle  and  went  to  my  room. 

"  Who  did  he  remind  me  of?"  repeated  I  to 
myself,  as  I  threw  myself  into  a  chair  before 
the  blazing  fire.  The  thought  at  length  flashed 
upon  me. 

It  was  of  Gascoigne — yes,  certsdnly  it  was  of 
Gascoigne !  I  was  at  once  plunged  into  the 
most  improbable  conjecture,  which  I  pursued 
after  I  was  in  bed  till  I  at  length  fell  asleep. 

A  clear,  bright,  frosty  morning  ushered  in 
Christmas  Day.  At  breakfast  I  was  informed 
that  we  were  to  receive  a  large  dinner-party 
that  day,  a  piece  of  intelligence  which  I  heard 
very  indifferently. 

"  And  do  we  go  to  church  this  morning  ?" 
I  inquired. 

"  I  am  going  to  the  Cathedral,"  said  Morley, 
"'and  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  for  a  com- 
panion." 

I  willingly  consented,  and  till  the  horn:  arrived, 
I  took  my  place  at  the  piano,  and  Morley  «nd 
I  sang  together  the  choruses  of  Handel  suited 
to  the  dav. 
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"  I  have  not  been  so  happy  for  a  long  time," 
said  my  brother.  '*  How  charming  it  is  to  have 
such  a  sister !" 

"There  is  only  one  thing  more  charming," 
letumed  I,  playfully,  ''  when  such  a  sister  has 
sudi  a  brother." 

Employed  in  this  innocent  and  happy  way, 
I  fdt  the  time  pass  pleasantly.  The  church 
diimes  aroused  us.  I  did  not  linger  long  over 
my  toilet,  and  we  were  soon  on  our  road. 
Moiiey  was  in  high  spirits ;  the  brightness  of 
the  day,  the  holiday  look  which  the  city  wore, 
Uie  easy,  contented  appearance  of  the  passers-by, 
all  served  as  subjects  of  remark  and  gratification 
to  him.  I  was  more  silent,  for  I  was  less  easily 
mfluenced  by  external  circumstances. 

The  Cathedral  was  already  full  when  we 
Altered,  but  Morley  found  a  place  for  me,  and 
succeeded  after  some  difficulty  in  seating  him- 
sdf  beside  me.  Although  the  service  had  not 
commenced,  a  profound  silence  reigned.  The 
cold,  bright  sun  streamed  through  the  mag- 
nificent windows,   and   revealed  distinctly   the 
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curious  carving  aad  gorgeous  ^ding  of  the 
church.  I  raised  my  eyes  towards  the  roof, 
the  beauty  of  which  seemed  always  to  penetrate 
me  with  the  force  of  first  sight ;  and  then  as 
I  cast  my  eyes  downwards  on  the  oirioudy 
carved  angd  forms  which  skirt  both  ddea,  and 
appear  to  contemplate  each  other ;  on  the  heavy, 
massive  oaken  pews,  the  fronts  of  some  of  which 
are  carved  into  devices  so  strangely  incongruous 
in  a  Christian  temple ;  on  the  massive  pillan 
behinti,  which  spetn  always  surrounded   bv    a 
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saok  iDto  the  heart  of  many  of  that  risen  con- 
gregation. 

As  for  me,  utterly  destitute  of  true  religious 
feeling,  I  was  profoundly  susceptible  to  the  high- 
wiought  poetic  devotion  produced  by  its  accom- 
puimentSy  and  during  the  whole  of  the  service 
m;  heart  beat  high,  and  my  eyes  swam  with 
tetts.  Morley  was  scarcely  less  affected ;  over 
1dm,  at  all  times,  music  was  omnipotent. 

"  Stay  here,  dear  Ada,"  said  he,  as  the  people 
were  dispersing.  "  I  see  Rivers  yonder,  and  I 
win  try  to  persuade  him  to  return  and  dine  with 
us/' 

I  felt  my  colour  mount  a  little  at  the  near 
prospect  of  meeting  Rivers.  "  I  hope  for  Morley 's 
sake  that  we  may  mutually  like  each  other," 
thought  I,  "  but  it  is  scarcely  probable."  I  fol- 
lowed my  brother  with  my  eyes,  and  with  al- 
most a  start  of  surprise,  I  perceived  M.  Gas- 
coigne  standing  near  the  spot  which  he  was 
approaching. 

There  was  really  nothing  extraordinary  in 
such  a  coincidence,  yet  for  the  moment  I  felt 
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quite  perplexed.  He  was  standing  alone  near 
the  pu]pit,  evidently  measuring  with  his  ^e  the 
proportions  of  the  Cathedral,  the  expression  of 
his  countenance  as  gravely  melancholy  as  usuaL 
To  my  girlish  &ncy,  there  was  an  indescribable 
charm  in  this  expression,  and  he  appeared  to 
look  to  me  taller  and  more  dignified  than  those 
who  were  standing  near  him. 

Presently  his  eyes  fell  on  mc,  for,  left  alone 
in  my  seat,  I  was  becoming  a  conspicuous  ob- 
tlii:  now  nlmost  empty  Cathedral.     As 
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eoces,  for  them  to  meet  as  friends  and  equals 
was  certainly  sufficiently  surprising.  I  should 
1)376  imagined  a  gulf  divided  them ;  how  it 
had  been  overstepped,  how  even  they  had  be- 
come aware  of  each  other's  existence,  was 
mpKcable  to  me.  At  the  same  time,  I  derived 
I  secret  satisfaction  from  the  fact. 

"Rivers,"  thought  I,  "generous  and  intelligent, 
wiD  certainly  appreciate  Gascoigne.  From  his 
appreciation  ]  Gascoigne  will,  with  equal  certainty 
derive  some  pleasure,  and  I  too  shall  be  able 
to  learn  from  Rivers  something  concerning  him." 
I  observed  them  both  carefully.  Rivers  ap- 
peared to  speak  warmly  and  frankly,  but  Gas- 
coigne seemed  to  lose  little  of  his  grave  reserve. 
They  shook  hands  at  parting,  and  Rivers  re- 
turned to  my  brother,  and  in  a  few  moments 
was  introduced  to  me.  He  looked  at  me  with 
evident  admiration.  He  had  yielded  to  my 
brother's  invitation,  and  we  left  the  Cathedral 
tx^her.  My  mind  was  so  fiill  of  one  subject, 
Aat  I  scarcely  knew  how  to  take  my  part  in 
the  criticism  of  the  chaunting,  which  the  two 
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amateurs  had  at  once  instituted.  Eager  as  I 
was  to  infonn  mysdf  coDcemiug  M.  Gasooigue, 
yet  I  purposely  refirained,  partly  because  he  who 
was  to  be  my  informant  was  almost  a  stranger 
to  me,  but  mduenced  still  more  by  my  anxiety 
to  conceal  from  everyone  the  deep  interest  I 
took  in  all  which  concerned  him.  Whence  this 
anxiety  arose  I  did  not  stop  to  examine. 

Morle}%  however,  introduced  the  subject  by 
asking  rather  abruptly : 

^  Pray,  Rivers,  who  was  that  singular  looking 
man  you  left  me  to  speak  to  ?" 

"  Singular  looking,  Morley  ?"  returned 
Rivers,  "  I  see  nothing  singular  in  his  appear- 
ance, unless  it  is  something  singularly  noble  and 
dignified." 

I  felt  an  increasing  respect  for  the  speaker. 

"  But  who  is  he  ?"  insisted  Morley,  "  and 
where  did  you  first  meet  with  him  ?" 

"  Who  is  he  ?"  returned  Rivers,  smiling. 
'^  Why  to  speak  respectfully  he  is  a  professor  of 
the  French  and  German  languages,  and  rejoices 
in  the  well  sounding  name  of  Gascoigne." 
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hj  admiratkm  or  impeDed  by  vanity^  I  yielded. 
Tbe  passages  I  chose  on  these  occasions  were 
wsm  those  universany  lauded  fragments  found 
k  ''Speakers/'  and  in  every  poetical  selection. 
Fbm  ''Manfred,"  fix)m  the  then  little  known 
■d  still  less  appreciated  works  of  Shelley,  from 
Ma  Keats  and  Coleridge,  I  took  them.  Not 
■frequently,  and  when  my  auditors  were  few, 
I  would  repeat  passages  from  ''Don  Carlos," 
from  /'Faust,"  fit)m  Comeille,  which  I  had 
ffljadf  temslated  into  English  verse.      I    sel- 

• 

dom  sat  down  from  those  exhibitions,  (for  no 
nore  dignified  title  do  they  merit),  without  every 
puke  throbbing  with  excitement.  For  eyes 
vioch  had  seen  Siddons  act,  and  ears  which 
kd  heard  Shakspeare  from  the  lips  of  Charles 
Kemble,  were  bent  on  me  admiringly,  were  lent 
k  absorbed  attention  to  my  self-taught  recita- 
Ibo. 

To  a  young  girl,  ardent,  impetuous,  vain, 
vUioat  principle,  this  excess  of  homage  was 
intoxication,  and  I  was  fairly  intoxicated.  Rivers 
^  perpetually  at  my  side,  manifesting  by  every 
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niori'  conjectures,  that  he  is  primarily  a  mis- 
tukou  man/* 

''You   speak   in   enigmas.     We  wait   their 
solution." 

''  I  mean,  \^if  you  wHI  have  patience  to  hear 
what  I  mean\  that  I  belie^-e  him  to  he  one  of  a 
small  class  of  men.  It  is  necessarily  small,  for 
few  men  have  suiticient  heroism  and  devotion  to 
belong  to  it.  Tlie  Deity  he  worships  is  moral 
perfivtion,  but  what  he  calls  perfection,  we  should 
hesitate  to  acknowledge  as  such.  It  Ues,  he 
would  sav,  in  divestinsr  one's  nature  of  all  that 
is  human.  I  do  not  mean  merely  the  human 
depranty  which  is  innate ;  he  would  not  only 
eradicate  passions  but  afft^tions.  All  emotions 
of  love,  of  friendship,  of  aversion,  or  of  anger, 
or  indignation,  he  would  censure  as  weaknesses 
and  endeavour  to  overcome  ;  or  at  least  to  gain 
such  a  control  over  them  that  they  are  no  longer 
emotions,  no  longer  impulses,  but  are  become  a 
part  of  his  volition,  his  reason." 

"  In  short  a  stoic,"  interrupted  Morley. 

"No,  not  precisely  a  stoic,  it  is  something 
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lied,  the  ignoble,  self-concentrated  aim  of  my 
hmg — the  hollow,  unsatisfactory  pleasures 
iiiiieh  were  my  sole  reward.  I  panted  for  some- 
Ang  higher,  nobler.  I  was  the  object  of  my 
inm  eootempt.  I  loathed  my  present  ^dstause. 
Srt  beyond  loathing,  longings,  and  tears,  I 
vit  no  fiurther. 

To  make  a  vigorous  effort  to  extricate  my- 
df  from  it,  to  abandon  the  path  I  found  so 
Mtful  of  regrets  and  bitterness — of  this  I 
■IB  incapable. 

After  a  deq)less  ni^t  of  passionate    self- 

inpxndi  and  fervent  aspirations  after  an  ideal 
perfection,  I  rose  in  the  morning  to  pass  another 
ity  like  the  one  which  had  gone  by,  and  to 
lepeat,  when  the  evening  came,  the  same  mental 
stomi.  Often,  to  avoid  reflection,  when  alone, 
1  would  seize  upon  a  book,  and  with  the  un- 
l^py  Hin6  in  the  American  forests,  or  follow- 
ing the  thoughtftil  footsteps  of  the  high-minded, 
ioiag^tive  Lamartine  through  the  Holy  Land, 
I  forgot  myself. 
This  dissatisfaction  with  myself  and  existence, 
>  K  2 
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"  How  far  is  he  happy  in  this  strange  creed 
do  you  suppose,  Mr.  Rivers?"  asked  I. 

"  I  cannot  presume  to  decide,  Miss  Grcshain,' 
returned  he.  "  It  would  be  difficult  for  a  kea 
feeling,  noble-minded  man  in  his  sdtuation  to  b 
happy.  No  servitude  is  more  galling,  do  labou 
more  irksome  than  his,  I  should  imagine.  H 
is  poor,  of  course,  often  iD,  languishing  for  h: 
native  country',  and  with  a  brother  that — " 

"  A  brother  !"  exclaimed  I  involuntarily. 

Uoth  Innkrd  ;\t  me  sumrisoci. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


There  was,  of  course,  no  objection  to  my 
German  lessons,  and  I  received  them  with  the 
utmost  regularity,  twice  every  week,  in  the 
Wge,  lonely  drawing-room,  in  the  presence  of 
niy  old  nurse.  No  one  conjectured  that  these 
lessons  were  to  me  the  very  essence  of  my 
Kfe*s  enjoyment.  I  rose  so  languidly  from 
^y  seat  when  the  arrival  of  my  master  was 
bounced,  took  my  beautifully-boimd  volume 
of  Schiller  so  slowly  from  the  book-case,  that  a 
<^ess  observer  might  have  thought  that  they 
^ere  nothing  to  me  but  a  weary  task. 

Beneath  this  air  of  indifference,  I  concealed 
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house,  who  is  learning  Geraian  from  li 
several  times,"  returned  Rivers;  but  here 
arrival  at  home  put  a  stop  to  a  conversatii 
would  willingly  have  pursued,  and  while 
gentlemen  went  to  the  drawing-room,  I  wal 
slowly  up-stairs  to  my  bed-room. 
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my  moral  inferiority  pressed  on  me,  as  I 
tboogfat  cf  the  ignoble,  ungenerous,  self-centred 
life  I  led,  I  could  not  restrain  my  tears.  I 
efen,  m  my  confidence  and  enthusiasm,  unbo- 
somed my  cares  to  Gascoigne.  I  told  him 
irittt  reason  I  had  to  despise  myself — at  how 
infinte  a  distance  was  I  fi^m  elevation  and 
goodness  —  my  sdf-reproach — my  yearnings 
after  something  higher — my  constant  repetitions 
of  the  same  sins  and  weaknesses.  I  described 
to  him  my  days  of  gratified  vanity — ^my  intense 
selfishness — ^my  nights  of  bitter  tears  and  self- 
ooDdemnation — ^my  wasted,  misdirected  energies 
-mj  uncertaiD,  resdess  existence. 

It  was  not  till  after  some  weeks  had  elapsed, 
doring  which  Gascoigne  had  inspired  me  with  a 
n^)ect  and  confidence  almost  boundless,  that  I 
was  betrayed  into  this  fiunk,  sincere  confession 
of  my  moral  worthlessness.  Excited  by  the 
elevation  of  his  remarks  on  a  passage  in  "  Don 
Carioe,"  and  still  more  by  his  tone  and  manner, 
I  was  led  on  to  speak  with  greater  energy  of 
feding,  that  even,  on  reflection,  seemed  prudent 
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me.  I  could  scarcely  recall  a  single  iostance 
in  mv  life  when  mv  conduct  had  been  in- 
fluenced  by  a  pure  disinterestedness ;  selfishness 
in  all  its  hateful  intensity  reigned  supreme 
over  my  entire  nature.  When  I  sought  for 
principles  I  was  at  a  loss,  I  seemed  to  possess 
none.  My  aim  of  being  was  vague,  my 
motives  uncertain,  var}ing  with  ever}'  varying 
circumstance.  "  Could  the  searching  eye  of  the 
rigorous  Gascoigne  penetrate  into  my  heart, 
with  what  just  pity  and  disdain  would  he 
regcU-d  it,"  thought  I  bitterly.  "  Everjthing  he 
hates  triumphs  there,  ever}thing  he  loves  and 
approves  find  no  place  in  it." 

Besides  this  consideration,  I  had  my  own 
dreams  of  and  desires  after  perfection.  My 
keen  appreciation  of  what  was  noble  and  good, 
increased  my  mournful  consciousness  of  my  dis-, 
tance  from  it.  I  bent  down  my  head  on  my  hands, 
and  burst  into  tears.  I  had  at  that  time  no 
sense,  however  vague,  of  religion  in  its  highest 
meaning.  I  had  heard  from  the  pulpit  a  drowsy 
preacher  enunciate  some  of  its  leading  truths, 
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that  is  impossible.     WeQ !  there  is  stiU  a  God 
in  Heaven,  and  He  is  not  finite." 

''There  is  no  gulf  between  us,  M.  Gas- 
OQ^ne,"  returned  I,  abandoning  myself  to  the 
iopolse  of  the  hour ;  ^*  but  that  which  you 
jourself  have  established.  I  have  confided  my 
lakaess  to  you,  so  truly  do  I  rely  on  your 
tnAfulness,  and  you  refuse  to  tell  me  why  you 
ve  unhappy,  although  you  will  have  nothing 
hit  your  own  moral  triumphs  to  relate.  You 
lave  pitied  me,  I  will  both  pity  and  admire 
you." 

Gascoigne  pressed  his  hands  on  his  forehead 
so  that  he  concealed  his  face.  When  he  raised 
lus  head  he  had  recovered  his  usual  calm  self- 
possession. 

"You  distress  me,"  he  said,  "by  the  false 
impression  you  have  of  my  character.  1  would 
endeavour  to  undeceive  you,  were  it  any  part 
rfmy  duty  to  teach  you  what  I  am.  It  is 
rf  little  consequence,  however.  My  province 
is,  bdeed,  limited ;  I  think  I  never  felt  its 
limitation    so   painfully   as    now,    but — "    he 
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""inton!  Is  it  pcnAlc  flat  Mr.  Hmn  faM 
tukd  to  offer  yoa  jour  fill  of  oompEmait,  and 
flittoy?  He  who  is  gOKnIty  80  eooqibiaiit  I 
Why,  Ada,  yoa  mnit  be  insstidhk  P* 

**  Mr.  Rmrs  has  not  fidled  in  his  doty,  I 
assure  yon,  EfiBt"  lelm'ued  I  with  cakni 
Her  taunt  did  not  reaify  imtata  me.  I 
only  too  happf  to  think  how  impoasifale  it 
far  her  to  penetnte  into  the  real  aonroe  of  my 
tears. 

'^  Imagine,  if  you  like,  that  I  have  indulged 
in  a  good  fit  of  ciying,  out  of  mere 
caprice/'  continued  I.  And  now,  my  dear 
Eliza,  you  must  allow  me  to  coi^ratulate  you 
on  vour  toilet.  You  could  not  have  dressed 
more  becomingly  if  Mr.  Rivers'  visit  had  been 
expected,  and  you  had  had  a  longer  time 
to  consider  how  you  could  best  fiiscinate 
him." 

My  sister's  glowing  cheeks  proved  the 
eflFect  of  my  words. 

"We  win  not  measure  our  strength  just 
now,  Ada,"  returned  she  with  an  evident  effort 
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apathy  you  have  manifested  for  me.     It  is  a 

fitde  tidng  for  you  to  bestow  it ;  to  me  it  is 

the  breath  of  life  amidst  death.     My  gratitude 

B  vabdess,  yet  I  camiot  refrain  from  expressing 

1t  P^on  me  this  once,  I  will  not  after  to-day 

\»  80  weakly  betrayed  into  a  forgetfulness  that 

Of  duty  goes  no  &rdier  than  teaching  German. 

I  «S   not  yentore   a  word  on  those  subjects 

viiidi  lead  to  such  an  oblivion  of  my  allotted 

tttk.    Let  us  go  on,  Mademoiselle." 

I,  however,  stiU  sat  with  my  head  on  my 
ittod,  without  turning  my  eyes  towards  the 
bodL 

"You  grieve  me,  M.  Gascoigne,"  said  I,  at 
bgUi.  "  I  knew  you  were  not  happy,  but  I 
thought  you  were  resigned  to  being  unhappy ; 
md  in  a  noble  submission  there  is  a  kind  of 
derated  enjoyment.  But  from  what  you  have 
8ud  this  morning,  I  learn  that  you  are  not  only 
Qohappy,  but  have  a  keen  lively  consciousness 
of  if* 

He  hesitated,  with  his  eyes  stiU  fixed  on  the 
^'^'^luui  page,  as  if  he  were  resolved  not  to 
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difficult  to  attain  perfiBcdon  in  anything.     Who 
besides  this  young  man  is  to  be  here  ?" 

"  If  you  will  ring  the  bell  for  candle^  and 
your  maid,  and  think  about  dressing  fiir  dioDcr, 
I  will  go  over  the  names,"  answered  EXza. 

I  did  so,  and  she  pvceeded  to  give  a  rapid 
sketch  of  our  coming  guests,  so  strongly  daBhad  < 
with  satire,  that  any  one  who  had  listened  to  J 
her   would  have  thought  that    our  table  wm  ] 
to  be  surrounded  by  a  set  of  incamate  cari- 
catures. 

We  went  down  to  the  drawing-room  toge- 
ther ;  it  was  now  briUiaDtly  lighted,  and  wore  a 
cheerful,  social  aspect.  Many  of  the  people 
had  arrived.  My  father  introduced  me  formaDy 
to  them ;  and  I  at  length  found  myself  seated 
by  a  young  man,  whose  name  I  had  not  caught ; 
but  who,  a  significant  glance  from  my  sister 
informed  me,  was  no  other  than  the  veritable 
Fred  Stephenson. 

I  gave  a  languid  look  towards  him.  He 
had  a  tall,  slight  figiuc,  and  a  pale,  but  by  no 
means  unpleasing  countenance.     He  sat  quite 
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He  paused,  and  I  was  conscious  that  my  eyes 
swam  with  tears. 

''I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  profound 
melancholy  you  arouse  in  me,  M.  Gascoigne,"  I 
said.  *^  Let  us  say  no  more ;  it  only  increases 
in  interest  you  will  not  satisfy,  and  deepens  a 
pity  you  throw  back  on  myself.  What  your 
great  sorrows  are  I  can  only  conjecture/' 

^  If"  returned  he,  in  a  tone  of  suppressed 
emotion — ^^  if  my  sorrows  ever  form  the  theme 
of  your  conjectures,  do  not  pictiu^  to  yourself 
the  sublime  of  misery.  That  would  be  easier 
to  bear,  because  there  is  a  kind  of  greatness  in 
enduring  greats  palpable  sorrows  that  even  the 
world  acknowledges.  Humiliation,  insult,  in- 
justice— there  is  to  the  world  something  con- 
temptible in  these ;  and  those  who  submit  to 
them  silently  are  rather  despised  than  admired. 
Notliing  is  heard  in  praise  of  forbearance,  en- 
durance, patience ;  these  virtues  are  not  glaring 
enough  to  please  the  general  eye ;  and  no  one, 
but  St.  Paul,  tells  us  of  the  soul's  conflict  and 
sympathies  with  the  fierce  warfare  there  carried 
on.    No  palms  are  waved,  no  triumphant  songs 
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"  Have  you  left  school  for  good,  ISLi 
Gresham  ?"  broke  from  his  grave  lips. 

"  That  remains  to  be  proved.  Sir,"  said  J 
resolved  not  to  be  gracious. 

The  dinner  hour  was  inexpressibly  tedious  t> 
me.  The  rich  food  rather  disgiisted  thai 
tempted  my  languid  appetite ;  and  my  heac 
ached  with  perpetually  bowing  to  the  numeraw 
-candidates  for  the  honour  of  drinldng  win* 
with  me. 

Youna;  Stephenson,  though  sodulouslv  attpn- 
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grafdy;  "but  even  those  who  have  obtained 
ooly  a  partial  glimpse  of  the  character  of  the 
Dime  Being  hold  no  such  creed.     I  presume 
DOt  to  be  the  interpreter  of  God's  providence;  but 
lean  safely  assa-t  that  He  never  created  a  crea- 
tue  with  such  an  end  in  view.     Yet  it  is  true 
fiiit  some  appear  to  live  only  to  suffer,  or  at 
hi  chiefly  to  suffer.     This  is  the  mercy  and 
wisdom  of  God.     In   proportion   to   the  vile 
dross  which  envelopes  the  gold,  is  the  purifica- 
tkm  it  requires.     No  man  suffers  needlessly. 
No  man  ev^  endiu^  one  pang  more  than  was 
JQst    Any  one  but  a  God,  would  pass  by  con- 
temptuously   metal  so   grossly    alloyed.       He 
condescends  to  purge  it,  and  claims  in  return 
not  only  submission,  but  grateful,  loving  adora- 
tion.    Rebellion,  discontent  under  such  circum- 
stances is  not  only  impiety,  but  madness  and 
in&tuation.'^ 

"  A  noble  belief,"  said  I.  "  Could  I  attain 
to  your  elevation,  I  would  not  dread  to  suffer. 
But  when  this  purification  is  complete,  when 
the    pure    gold   comes    forth  from  the    fur- 
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nace,  does  not  the  wise  and  good  God  comfort 
it  for  past  triak,  and  surround  it  with  enjoy- 
ment and  happiness?  May  not  those  who 
suflhr  look  forward  to  this  confidently  ?" 

"  The  purification  never  is  complete  till  the 
hour  of  death :  if  it  were  possible  for  a  soul  to 
attain  {x^rfection  on  earth,  it  would  be  impossibb 
for  Gtxi  himself  to  satisfy  it  with  anything^ 
earthlv.     But  after  death  there  is  heaven/' 

As  he  said  this,  he  turned  away  as  if  t9 
escape  fivm  the  earnest  look  with  which  1  was 
Hording  him.  My  look,  perhaps,  expressed 
more  than  I  intended,  for  he  coloured  slightly, 
and  an  expression  of  anxiety  came  over  his 
face. 

After  a  few  moments'  silence,  in  which  I  was 
weighing  liis  last  words,  I  asked  :  "  Pardon  me, 
if  I  offend  you  by  my  question,  but  pray,  Sir, 
of  what  religion  are  you  ?" 

"  Of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,"  replied 
he,  calmly  and  gravely. 

"A  most  ambiguous  answer,"  returned  I, 
imiling.     "  Every  different  sect  and  every  di- 
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fene  faith  professes  to  be  of  the  religion  of 
JesQs  Christy  and  condemns  that  of  bis 
ne^hbours  as  a  heresy.  For  my  part,  I  doubt 
whether  the  true  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
kaowQ  in  the  world.  Are  you.  Monsieur, 
PiQtestant,  Catholic,  or  of  the  Greek  Church  ?" 
Imited  his  reply  with  anxiety. 

''I  am  what  you  would  call  Catholic j  Miss 
Gediam, — "  began  he;  but  I  abruptly  in- 
hrmpted  him.  Without  understanding  either 
^  Protestantism  or  Catholicism  was,  I 
M  a  zeal  for  the  one  and  a  horror  of  the 
other. 

"Do  you,  M.  Gascoigne,"  exclaimed  I  sadly, 
\vou,  who  are  so  intellectual  and  so  good, 
kiieve  in  so  false  and  foolish  a  religion? — in 
purgatory  and  transubstantiation  ?  Do  you 
confess  to  yoiu*  fellow-man,  more  weak  and 
guilty  than  yourself?  Do  you  fast,  do  pen- 
ance, and  pray  to  the  saints  and  Virgin 
Mary,  and  bow  your  lofty  mind  in  subservience 
to  all  the  nonsensical  traditions  of  your 
Church?" 

VOU   I.  L 
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song  all  the  impassioned  feeling  of  which  I 
was  capable.  Rivers  was  evidently  speU-bound 
by  my  voice,  he  approached  nearer  where  I 
sat,  and  taking  a  seat,  leaned  his  head  on  his 
hand,  listening  with  the  most  profound  atten- 
tion. When  I  rose  from  my  harp,  I  made  my 
way  to  a  retired  seat  near  my  brother,  in 
order  to  escape  from  the  solicitations  and  com- 
pliments, which  were  heaped  upon  me.  He 
received  me  with  a  delighted  smile. 

"  You  are  brilliant,  Ada,"  he  said,  "  nothing 
short.  How  many  of  these  good  merchant's 
sons  will  you  send  home  to  a  sleepless  pillow ! 
Thank  heaven  it  made  me  your  brother." 

I  smiled  in  answer,  and  then  said  care- 
lessly :  "  By  the  bye,  dear  Morley,  while  I 
think  of  it,  will  you  call  with  Mr.  Rivers  on 
Mr.  Gascoigne,  to  make  arrangements  for 
my  German  lessons  ?     He  will  introduce  you  to 

him." 

"Yes,  certainly  I  will,"  replied  Morley. 
"  How  soon  one  loses  the  strongest  impressions ! 
After  what   Rivers    told  us   this   morning,    I 
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you  wander  much  farther  with  no  other  guide 
than  impulse.  I  will  not  say,  be  Catholic — 
that  is  of  little  moment — ^but,  be  Christian." 

He  spoke  with  such  solemnity  and  ear- 
nestness that  he  startled  me,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  tone  of  his  words  wounded  alike  my 
idf-confidence,  pride,  and  false  dignity;  and 
I  replied  in  a  tone  sufficiently  indicative  of  my 
feelings: 

''I  cannot  thank  you  for  an  anxiety  as  to 
my  welfare  which  manifests  so  humiliating,  so 
derogatory  an  estimate  of  my  character.  It  is 
true  I  have  not  attained  to  your  standard,  but 
the  truly  great  do  not  despise  even  the  erring ;  and 
I— you  have  misunderstood  me — I  did  wrong, 
I  was  imprudent,  to  open  out  my  secret  heart  so 
freely  before  you.  But,  in  spite  of  all,  I  am 
not  the  frail,  unprincipled  infidel  you  seem  to 
think  me." 

There  was  much  to  wound  in  this  speech.  I 
knew  it ;  I  intended  it.  For  I  was  altogether 
unworthy  of  Gascoigne's  pure,  unselfish  interest 
in  my  real  happiness.     I  was  then  incapable  of 

L  2 
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coDtemptoous  smfle.  The  lady  lauded  me 
warmly y  the  gentleman  seemed  to  be  submittiDg 
to  be  victimised.  "  Could  you  but  have  heard 
her,  Mr.  Stephenson/'  said  my  admirer,  **80 
natural,  so  earnest,  so  pathetic,  it  went  to 
my  heart  1  I  am  not  soon  melted,  yet  I  must 
say  that  it  went  to  my  heart  1  To  see  her  fitoe 
light  up,  and  to  hear  her  voice  tremble  just 
where  it  ought  to  tremble— oh  1"  said  the  lady, 
becoming  ecstatic,  '*  it  was  divine  !  I  have  seen 
nothing  like  it  off  the  stage/' 

This  last  admission  the  lady  thought  a  grand 
climax.  Her  auditor  was  not  at  all  moved. 
He  said,  "  Really — very  likely,'*  in  a  quiet  tone 
of  non-interest. 

"  Would  you  not  like  to  hear  her  repeat  it. 
Sir  ?'*  pleaded  my  panegyrist.  "  I  dare  say  she 
would  do  so  if  you  were  to  ask,  for  she  is  so 
obliging,  and  so  amiable." 

**  Not   for   the   world,   Madam,"   exclaimed   • 
Stephenson,  quite   energetically.       "  There   is 
nothing  so  abominable  to  me  as  school-taught 
recitations." 
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"  Insolent !''  said  I  to  my  brother,  who  had 
oveifaeard  these  remarks  as  well  as  myself. 

"  Oh !  my  dear  child,  he  has  not  heard  you 
redte;  he  only  speaks  of  the  common  run  of 
SQch  things,  and  they  are  abominable,"  answered 
Moiley;  **but  what  was  it  that  has  so  en- 
danted  this  good  lady?  I  did  not  know 
Rotation  was  one  of  your  accomplishments.'' 

"I  never  learnt  to  recite  except  from  the 
ample  teachings  of  my  own  heart.  The  com- 
pany was  getting  so  dull  that  out  of  pure  good- 
nature I  did  all  in  my  power  to  enliven  them. 
Among  other  things,  I  repeated  to  them  Hood's 
"  Eugene  Aram,"  but  in  no  first-rate  style,  you 
would  think,  you,  who  have  studied  the  matter 
quite  as  an  art." 

"  Rivers !"  exclaimed  Morley,  calling  across  to 
his  friend. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do,  Morley  ?"  en- 
quired I,  with  some  anxiety. 

**  Only  going  to  tell  Rivers  of  the  treat  we 
have  lost  while  over  oiw  wine,  that  he  may  join 
his  entreaties  to  mine  and  persuade  you  to  ex- 
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vyurios.'  " 

'''  You  mav  rclv  n\ 
point/'  returned  Gi 
willingly  repeat  the  e 

And  with  these  wo 
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ne  as  a  boarding-school  miss !  I  v^ill  show 
iim  mine  is  no  school-taught  recitation.  He 
sittfl  be  forced  to  admire  me." 

"  Do  not  judge  me  by  your  institution-rules," 
•id  I  to  Rivers,  as  I  rose  from  my  seat 

With  a  feeling  of  conscious  power,  I  took 
■f  itand,  with  proud  composiu*e,  in  the  space 
vtti  had  been  rapidly  cleared  for  me.  My 
position  was  one  which  my  ardent  longing  after 
idmiration  rendered  peculiarly  agreeable.  I 
ftit,  as  I  cast  a  glance  around  me,  that  I  was 
surrounded  by  many  capable  of  making  the 
tnumph  I  was  about  to  gain  no  ignoble  one. 
But  chiefly  did  I  look  for  my  reward  in  the 
HDpassable  countenance  of  Stephenson,  and  the 
expressive  eyes  of  the  intent  Rivers. 

I  remember  well  how  I  stood   in  the   full 

blaze  of  the  chandelier,  which  irradiated  every 

feature,  and  flashed  on  my  pearl  bracelet,  and 

tbe  rich  folds  of  my  dark  crimson  dress.      I 

abandoned    myself  entirely   to   the   excitement 

of  the  hour ;    I  gave  the  rein  to  my  kindling 

enthusiasm,  and  flung  all  the  poetry  and  fervour 
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of  my  heart  into  the  poem  on  my  lips.  As,  to 
my  own  soul,  every  circumstance  was  realized, 
and  every  line  had  called  forth  a  response  withii 
it,  I  repeated  it  with  such  deep  eamestnea 
and  feeling,  that  it  gave  it  an  air  of  painfii 
reality  to  my  auditors.  The  graceful  freedoa 
of  the  opening  stanzas,  the  abrupt  grapbii 
touches  which  bring  the  conscience-stricken  usha 
so  vividly  before  the  eyes — ^his  fearful  tale  ti 
the  quiet  boy,  with  its  thrilling,  startling  pas 
sages,  glowing  with  all  the  inspiration  o 
remorse ;  the  horror  of  the  awe-struck  child- 
all  this  I  gave  with  those  intonations  which  m; 
excited  feelings  prompted,  and  which  I  though 
most  adapted  to  kindle  the  same  emotions  ii 
my  audience. 

As  I  concluded,  I  gazed  around  me  to  see  th 
effect  I  had  produced.  In  the  excited  attentioi 
visible  on  almost  every  face,  I  read  my  success 
The  countenance  of  the  insensible  Stephensoi 
was  transfigured.  His  pale  cheeks  glowed,  an( 
his  parted  lips,  and  eyes  full  of  aroused  emotioc 
fixed  earnestly  upon  me,  gave  him  almost 
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look  of  inspiration.  '*  He  is  no  fool,"  said 
I  to  myself,  as  I  felt  a  gratified  smile  play  over 
my  lips. 

Rivers  too  sat  gazing  intently  at  me.  The 
expression  of  his  fine  face  indicated  something 
mne  than  mere  admiration,  and  I  turned  away 
froB  them  with  a  blush.  At  that  moment  my 
^B  fell  accidentally  on  my  sister.  She  sat 
9(Ki  in  a  dark  comer  of  the  room,  her  head  on 
ber  hand,  her  cheek  blanched,  and  her  beautiful 
eyes  with  all  their  apathy  vanished,  fixed  on 
Ri?ers,  and  literally  glowing  with  a  mingled 
expression  of  love  and  passionate  jealousy.  I 
gazed  at  her  in  mute  surprise. 

"  Good  Heavens  1"  thought  I,  "  and  beneath 
this  firozen  exterior,  Eliza  has  passions  violent 
as  my  own  !"  I  spoke  to  her  in  order  to  arouse 
hw,  for  I  was  fearful  lest  any  one  else  observing 
ber,  should  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  I 
had  done.  She  started,  looked  at  me  with  an 
expression  firom  which  I  involuntarily  recoiled, 
md  then  smilingly  turned  to  converse  with  a 
gentleman  who  had  approached  her. 
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My  triumph  that  evening  was  complete,  but 
amidst  the  homage  universally  paid  to  me,  I 
took  most  pleasure  in  listening  to  Rivers'  r^ 
fined  adulation,  and  in  observing  how  the  bow 
kindling  eyes  of  Fred  Stephenson  followed  nw 
wherever  I  moved. 

When  I  parted  from  Morley  and  my  fathv 
that  night,  it  was  not  without  listening  to 
expressions  soothing  to  my  self-love.  I  took 
the  candle  from  the  hand  of  my  maid,  and 
sprang  up-stairs  with  elated  steps,  and  a  heart 
beating  high  with  pleasure.  The  manner  in 
which  I  had  swayed  all  hearts,  was  balm  to  my 
aspiring  spirit. 

Such  were  my  frivolous  triumphs  again  and 
again  repeated.  I  mixed  much  in  society  during 
the  ensuing  months.  My  father's  wealth,  my 
beauty,  my  talents,  procured  me  admirers  of 
all  kinds.  Young  as  I  was,  many  offers  of 
marriage  had  been  made  me;  but,  without 
distinction,  I  turned  distastefully  from  all.  The 
admiration  of  those  fine  connoisseurs  whom  I 
drew  to  my  harp  or  my  piano,  and  in  whose 
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mute  attention  and  kindling  eyes  I  read  my 
power,  was  infinitely  more  soothing  to  me  than 
iDy  lover's  whispers. 

Once  in  the  house  of  a  fiiend  whose  rank 
vas  far  superior  to  my  own,  I  enjoyed  a  grati- 
ialim  which  I  would  not  have  exchanged 
fcr  I  coronet.  Haydon,  whose  melancholy  fate 
BO  floe  then  anticipated,  was  one  of  the  company, 
liipte  of  my  entreaties,  my  friend  insisted 
<a  displaying  to  him  a  portfolio  of  my 
dnwings,  which  I  had  left  for  her  inspection. 
The  languid  air  with  which  the  artist  applied 
Umself  to  his  task  tortured  me.  I  sat  watch- 
ing his  countenance  with  an  anxiety  positively 
icute. 

After  turning  over  several  drawings  without 
1  comment,  although  among  them  were  some 
I  looked  upon  as  my  master-pieces,  I  saw  his 
face  light  up  with  pleasure,  an  exclamation  of 
surprise  and  admiration  escaped  his  lips,  and  he 
eagerly  inquired  after  the  artist.  "Artist!" 
mi  my  fiiend,  laughing,  "  it  is  still  the  same 
TOQDg  lady-hand  which  has  copied  those  fine 


and  f\/'.  anil  ho  nover  meets  with  a  gutteral  bixt 
lie  oxplinies  with  laughter,  and  is  perfectly  over- 
t^uue  for  rive  minutes.      He  is  not  the  most 
refintxl   Unng  in    the    world,    and   does   not 
hesitate  to   kuitor  his    master   in  true   John 
Hull  f^ishion.  alxnit  his  gmnty  and   reserve. 
His  frivolity,  dullness,  and  jokes  must,  according 
t«*   Rivers,    Iv    wv^rse     than    the   torture    to 
tJaseoicne.      He   never  loses  his   patience  or 
his  itjuanimity,  however,  and  even  smiles  some- 
tinu^  at  his  pupil's  raillery." 

'*How/'  exelaimixll,  "can  Rivers  have  such 
a  friend  ?*' 

**  Blair  is  one  of  the  cleverest  attorneys  of 
tlie  day.  and  a  good- hearted  fellow,"  answered 
Morley,  "  though  rather  unpolished.  Every  one 
is  not  like  Rivers  and  me,  vou  know.  Last 
niirht  Gascoijmo  looked  so  wretchedlv  ill,  that 
Blair  even  wanted  to  foregi^  his  lesson,  wheel 
the  sofa  to  the  fire,  and  persuade  him  to  submit 
to  be  treated  as  an  invalid.  Charlie  joined  his 
entreaties  to  Blair's,  and  both  urged  Gascoigne 

if  they  had  been  asking  a  personal  favour. 
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It  was  not  of  the  slightest  use,  however.  He 
ohstiDately,  though  politely,  refused  even 
to  approach  the  fire;  until  Blair  got  quite 
aogiy  at  having  his  kindness  thus  rejected,  and 
set  to  his  lesson  with  the  determination  of 
firing  as  much  trouble  as  possible,  and  of 
Uing  out  whether  the  Frenchman  was  as 
iicapable  of  anger  and  vexation,  as  he  was 
insensible  to  good  nature  and  kind  feel- 
ing." 

"  Did  he  say  this  to  Gascoigne  ?"    inquired 

'  eagerly. 
"  Yes,  that  he  did ;    but  he  did  not  succeed 

in  moving  Gascoigne ;  and  at  length  vanquished 
by  his  courtesy  and  quiet  dignity,  as  contrasted 
with  his  own  rudeness,  he  begged  his  pardon 
in  his  frank  way,  and  they  parted  quite  good 
friends.  Rivers,  however,  thinks  that  he  is 
thoroughly  worn  out,  mentally  and  physically, 
tnd  stands  in  need  of  some  friend  who  will 
have  influence  enough  over  him  to  induce 
him  to  give  up  his  weary,  wearing  labours  for 
a  time,  and  recruit  in  the  country.      I  long  to 
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hear  the  result  of  his  risit.     How  did  Gascoigt*^ 
look  this  moming  ?" 

I  had  sunk  into  a  reverie  oi  no  pleastff^ 
kind.  Morley's  inquiry  aroused  me.  **  Hov,^ 
Sfdd  I,  starting  and  colouring,  "  pale  and  flL 
of  course,  but  I  did  not  notice  that  he  loolnl 
more  so  than  usual." 

Here  the  conversation  ended,  and  I,  phmgeA 
in  the  most  painful  reflections,  looked  forwuA 
with  ahnost  insupportable  impatience  to  seeinp 
Rivers,  and  questioning  him  myself  conoeminp 
his  visit.  An  evening  or  two  after,  an  opportu- 
nity ocvunvd.  I  met  him  unexpectedly  at  a 
large  dinner  party ;  and  in  the  drawing-room, 
when  the  gentlemen  had  joined  us,  he  (Uft- 
ct>vered  nie  on  a  sequestered  sofa,  and  at  once 
made  his  wav  towards  me.  I  welcomed  his 
approach  ;is  I  had  never  welcomed  it  before. 
He  se;ited  himself  beside  me,  and  we  discussed 
for  some  time  the  company  then  present,  the 
opera  at  which  we  had  both  been  the  preceding 
evening,  and  other  things  equally  indifferent  to 
me,  till,  seeing  that  Rivers  did  not  intend  to 
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introduce  the  subject  of  bis  late  visit,  I  was 
obliged  to  make  tbe  first  allusion  to  it 

''WeD,  Mr.  Rivers/'  said  I,  languidly  dasp- 
ii^  and  unclasping  my  bracelet,  "  as  we  have 
nothing  more  interesting  to  talk  about,  suppose 
]iNi  tell  me  something  concerning  your  visit  to 
M.Gascoigne?'' 

*^l  do  not  think  that  would  interest  you 
Miss  Gresham,''  returned  Rivers,  "  for  nothing 
in  the  shape  of  incident  occurred  while  I  was 
there/* 

"^  I  do  not  expect  that  any  domestic  revolu- 
tions took  place,"  answered  I;  "but  at  least 
jou  saw  the  two  brothers  together,  and  there 
must  have  been  manifestations  of  character  on 
^  both  sides.  You  can  tell  me  too  what  sort  of 
a  pkce  they  live  in,  and  with  what  degree  of 
comfort ;  what  you  said,  did,  and  looked ;  and 
what  M.  Gascoigne  said,  did,  and  looked ;  in 
^t  manner  you  met,  and  on  what  terms  you 
parted;  and  if  out  of  all  this  you  cannot  find 
something  sufficiently  interesting  to  relieve  my 
amiii,  I  pity  your  lack  of  ingenuity." 
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"  Oh !  certainly,"  replied  Rivers ;  "  if  all  tb 
minute   details  are  to   be  given,   and   if  yoi 
take  any  interest  in  them,  I  can  tell  a  1oD| 
ston'." 

He  looked  at  me  somewhat  scrutiniziDgly. 

"  Most  assuredly  I  do/'  said  h  "  At  the 
present  moment  anything  would  be  better  than 
nothing:  I  could  take  an  interest  in  a  detailed 
account  of  the  Grand  Lama's  morning  toilet 
So  pray  commence:  be  graphic,  and  embellish 
as  you  go  jdong." 

''  I  shall  not  need  to  embellish,"  said  Rivers, 
smiling.  "  Fortunate  Gascoigne !  He  little 
knows,  and  perhaps  would  not  appreciate  duly, 
the  honoiu'  you  are  doing  him  !" 

"  Vcrv  likely,"  returned  I,  carelessly,  "  for  the 
blindness  and  ingratitude  of  the  world  almost 
passes  belief.  But  these  preambles  are  exhaust- 
ing my  patience.  Enilcavour  to  come  to  the 
point." 

"He  lives  then,"  began  my  companion, 
smiling,  ''  in  a  far  more  aristocratic  region  than 
^^  do.   His  apartments  are  in  a  very  respectable 
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hme,  in  a  very  respectable  street,  leading  from 
fljde  Rirk.'* 
Here  he  paused. 

''  I  have  completely  realized  that  fact/'  said 
1,  "  pray  proceed'* 

"A  little  girl  opened   the  door  to  me.     I 
pre  her  my  card,   and  inquired  if  M.  Gas- 
CQ^e  were  at    home.      She  answered,  '  oh, 
jes,'  with    a   smile,  as  much  as  to  say   the 
enquiiy  was  very  superfluous.     She  led  the  way 
up-stairs,  I  followed,  then   she  opened  a  door 
opposite  us,  bidding   me  very  politely  wait  in 
the  passage  while  she  prepared  M.  Gascoigne  to 
see  me. 
"  Am  I  sufficiently  minute  Miss  Gresham  ?" 
"  Scarcely,  "   said  I,  laughing.      "  As  the 
story  deepens    in  interest,    I    shall   insist  on 
more    ample    information.        Now    you    are 
about  to  enter  the  room.     Remember  I  must 
have  the  apartment,  i.e.,  its  aspect  and  furni- 
ture— ^the  position  and  occupation  of  the  bro- 
thers, the  state  of  the  fire,  &c.,  &c.,  completely 
K  la  Dickens." 
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"  Y  JQ  ocas:  z^j  nmch,"  replied  Rivers  more 
groxJj,  •^bml^rfl  do  my  best,  at  least I^ 
be  sufficioidr  xnizmte. 

"To  ooDiimie — the  saSSmg yonog  ffA  soon 
retnrDed  and  opeoed  the  door  fer  my  eotean* 
The  room  wis  dimly  lighted  by  a  gas  kmp 
toTDed  verv  low,  so  that  at  first  I  oonld  scarodj 
distinguisb    any  thing  very  cUcariy.      M.   Gts- 
ooigne,  however,  as  he  rose  from  the  sofa  to 
meet  me,  raised  it  a  little,  and  then  every  tlung 
stood  revealed  in  a  sort  of  chiaroscuro.     Unsea- 
sonable as   mv  visit  was,  nothing  could  hsvt 
exceeded  the  courtesy  of  M.  Gasooigne.      Will 
true   French  politeness,    there    was  nothing  fl 
his  manner  which  expressed  surprise,  or  seemn 
to   enquire   the  business  which    had     brough' 
me  there.     His  brother   was  lounging  on  thi 
sofa  which  he  had  just  quitted,  and  firom  tb 
expression  of  angn^  impatience    which  sprea 
itsdf  over  his  features,  and  jfrom  the  open  bool 
i  Gascoigne   held   in  his  hand,  I  judg« 
my  visit,  to  one  at  least  of  the  two,  wai 
but  well  timed ;  I  was  not,  however, 
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mare  conjecture,  for  Philippe  Gas- 
ig  a  look  of  savage  indignation  at  me, 
r  bis  fingers  in  the  mute  language 
f  and  dumb,  with  inconceivable 
x>mpanying  it  with  such  expres- 
B  that,  although  I  could  not  foi- 
ls, I  was  not  left  in  much  doubt  as 
ort. 

I;  let  me  interrupt  you/  said  I,  to 
who  stood  contemplating  his 
)vements  with  a  grave,  calm  sad- 
emed  more  remarkable  fi-om  the 
I  wished  to  speak  to  you  when 
r  brother  retires  early,  I  know,  and 
ppy  to  wait/ 

led  obliged  at  my  having  anticipated 
ras  about  to  say,and  bowed  his 
ments  as  he  placed  me  a  chair  near 
t  he  did  not  apologize ;  he  rightly 
apologies  for  his  conduct  were 
e  resumed  his  seat. 
)ther  half  rose  to  make  room  for 
en  resumed  his  lounging  attitude, 

M  2 


He  threw  one  arm  aroui 
the  other  hand  whieh 
telligence  between  him 
his  eyes  with  a  look  of 
'^  The  attitude  was  suf 
I  was  not  so  easily  dec 
that  prompted  it  was  toe 
thus  sat,  from  the  pos 
particle  of  warmth  fit] 
reach  Gascoigne :  and 
face  and  languid  air,  he 
to  give  the  support  tl 
The  book  lay  open  on 
his  brother's  hand,  he  t 
language  which  was  n 
he  could  understand,  th( 
and  thus  conveyed  the 
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outward  manifestation  of  fatigue  or  discomfort. 
He  knew,  probably,  that  I  was  watching  him, 
aod  his  pride  prompted  him  to  repress  every- 
thing which  might  have  aroused  my  pity.'' 

"Not  his  pride!*  said  I,  who  had  been 
iistening  with  j»-ofound  attention,  ^*  it  was  some- 
thing nobler/' 

"  It  was  a  laudable  pride,"  returned  Rivers ; 

'^I  should  rather  have  said  dignity.     I    sat 

watching  the  rapid  movements  of  his  fingers 

tin  my  head  ached,  and  then  I  cast  my  eyes 

round  the  room.     There  was  an  exquisite  chalk 

drawing   of  Raphael's    Madonna,   called    *  La 

Perle/  which  seemed,  by  her  unearthly  beauty, 

to  glorify  the  whole  apartment.     There  was  a 

sort  of  book-case  which  contained  some  books, 

^d  having  nothing  to  occupy  me,  I  crossed  the 

it)oni  to  examine  what  they  were.     There  were 

*  Les  Pens^'  of  Blaise  Pascal,  the  works  of 

F6iflon  and  Lammenais,  some  German  books, 

principally  the   works  of  Jean   Paul    Richter, 

Shakspeare,     Milton,    and    the     '  Emile'    of 

Rousseau." 
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"Were  these  all?"  asked  I,  "  fid  you 
none  of  our  English  poets  there  but  Shakqie« 
and  Milton  r 

"  Not  there,''  replied  Rivers,  "  but  as  I  passed 
the  sofia^  I   glanced  at  the  book    they  w«     « 
reading.      It    was    the    *  Manfred'    of    Uid 
Byron." 

"  Then  let  us  hope,"  said  I,  "  that  this  read- 
ing, or  mute  translation,  or  whatever  you  may 
please  to  call  it,  was  not  so  tiresome  a  task, 
when  the  subject  of  it  was  that  fine 
drama." 

"It  was  sufficientlv  tiresome,  I  doubt  not," 
returned  Rivers  ;  "  at  length,  Gascoigne 
seemed  to  grow  tired,  for  he  raised  his  eyes 
from  the  book,  and  said  to  his  brother  that  he 
was  wean-  even'  way,  physically  and  mentally^ 
and  that  I  too  must  be  tired  of  waiting. 

"  I  was  formerly,  when  at  school,  very  expert 
in  this  mute  language,  and  as  these  words  were 
signified  rather  slowly,  and,  as  it  were,  hesi- 
••tingly,  I  was  able  to  follow  them.  They 
«wed  no  gmtle  indignation  in  my  heart  against 
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tfe  exacting  selfishness  of  his  brother,  and  I 
Mcbed  impatiently  for  his  reply.  It  was  too 
npid  ftr  me  tq  fdlow,  but  I  learnt  its  purport 
bm  the  angry,  selfish  expression  of  his  comi- 
teoanoe,  and  fit>m  the  flush  of  wounded  dignity 
ttd  feeling  that  it  called  up  to  Gascoigne's  pale 
cheeks.  Philippe  did  not  in  the  least  change 
Us  attitude,  and  the  book  was  resumed.  I 
oould  scarcely  restrain  some  expression  of  my 
fedings." 

''Why  did  you  restrain  it?''  exclaimed  I, 
wannly,  my  cheek  glowing,  and  every  pulse 
beating  with  emotion.  "  This  is  almost  more 
than  I  can  bear !" 

Rivers  looked  at  me  surprised,  but  continued 
without  comment,  while  I  inwardly  regretted 
Qi;  unguarded  warmth. 

''  More  than  half  an  hour  passed  on  till  my 

^durance  was  fairly  exhausted,  and  then  the 

book  was  closed.     Philippe  rose  —  yawned  — 

stretched  himself — ^bowed  to   me — said  'good 

night,  Clement,'  to   his  brother  —  lighted  his 

candle,  and  departed 
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''  It  was  an  infinite  relief  to  me.  I  looked  at 
Gascoigne.  He,  too,  was  gazing  at  me,  so  that 
our  eyes  met.  I  smiled,  and  coloured,  woi, 
taking  the  seat  Philippe  had  Tacated,  said — ^If 
you  ¥rish  to  know  what  has  brought  me  hfsn^  I 
will  ten  you  frankly/  I  then  explained  to  Um 
the  interest  he  had  exdted  in  me;  my  eamcik 
wish  to  obtain  his  friendship,  and  so  forth ;  and 
was  about  to  begin  expressing  the  feelings  Ilia 
brother  had  aroused,  when  he  interrupted  me. 

" '  Not  a  word  on  that  subject/'  said  he,  almoat 
sternly, '  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  estimate 
Philippe's  conduct  aright  He  has  lost  sud- 
denly, without  warning  and  without  possibifity 
of  recovery,  all  those  senses  which  were  the  inlets 
of  his  former  enjoyment.  Life  is  virtually  a 
blank  to  him,  for  unfortunately  he  has  few 
mental  resources,  little  fortitude,  and  no  religion. 
Instead  of  wondering  at  his  selfish  want  of  con- 
sideration for  others,  I  wonder  that  he  is  not 
more  selfish,  more  heartless.  To  see  others  in 
possession  of  what  he  has  lost,  must  be,  and  is, 
I  know,  a  perpetual  torment  to  him.' 
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" '  Must  be,'  returned  I — *  yes'  to  an  unge- 

flcriHis  soul,  not'* — 
" '  I  speak  of  Philippe  as  he  is,'  interrupted 

Gasoo^e,  '  not  as  I  would  wish  him  to  be : 
lod  bdieve  me,  Mr.  Rivers,  selfishness  and  want 
of  generosity  inflict  as  much  suffering  on  those 
who  are  under  their  influence,  as  on  those  on 
irtiom  they  are  practised.  Philippe  is  unques- 
tionably, beyond  his  misfortunes,  infinitely  more 
wretched  than  he  renders  me.' 

^ '  And  consequently,'  said  I,  smiling,  *  you 
fed  more  pity  and  love,  than  indignation  and 
aversion.  I  know  nothing  more  noble  than  for 
a  good  and  virtuous  man  to  compassionate  and 
extenuate  the  faults  and  errors  of  others  into 
which  he  never  falls.' 

' "  Noble,  indeed !'  replied  Gascoigne,  *  but 
do  not  imagine  that  that  is  my  case.  I  am 
grieved  to  see  that  you  have  a  very  fiJse  idea  of 
my  merit.  Let  me  endeavour  to  dispossess  you 
of  it,  for  it  troubles  me  inexpressibly.  I  exte- 
nuate Philippe's  faults,  because  they  are  at  the 
same  time  my  own.     Do  you  not  perceive  that 
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wTTTTt*  Q&eK  w:is  ecoal  sei&iKwas  b  hit  mnrit 
Sngrest  co  zrusy  him  SzIIt?  Indeed,  I  ftr 
<ac:«ei5ed  him.  fi?r  fae  isa&  a  ifiRct  dam  upPB 
my  Qoe.  jnBLQ:o.  ^nd  fi^rbonnce  to  wUdi  I 
iujid  r^'lj  :o  nevoid.  Bia  let  us  ay  no  moR 
:c  this  subriect/ 

"  "  I^rdoo  Eoe,  M.  Gascoigne  returned  I — 
'  I  znusc  say  stroiiechm;?  mofe.     It  b  palpdbk 
injustioe  th,is  you  should  esticnle  your  merits 
and  errors  by  so  sevi?re  a  standard,  and  those  of 
vour  feUow  men  bv  one  so  lax.     And  now  to 
speak  triily,  I  peroei\>?d  this  erening  no  unurit 
lingness  on  your  part  to  gratify,  eren  to  the 
utm«>st,  your  brother's  i^aims  upon  you.     There 
is  no  moral  law,  either  human  or  divine,  which 
forbids  us  to  feel  weary,  exhausted,  ill,  when 
every  power  and  tacult)'  has  been  overstrained. 
On  the  contrar}',  it  is  a  law  of  nature,  which  the 
noUest  and  strongest  amongst  us  will  never  be 
•Ue  to  subvert.    This  is  the  onlv  selfishness  I 
you  of,  and  even  this  you  disregarded. 
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^lax)w  that  to  the  lofty  aspirant  after  perfection, 
^  weakness  of  the  flesh  is  often  galling,  and 
betimes  insupportable.     You  must  submit  to 
kbuman,  M.  Gascoigne :" 
"  That  was  a  little  severe,  Mr.  Rivers/'  said 
I, « he  might  misconstrue  your  warmth." 
''  I  do  not  think  he  did.   He  coloured  a  little, 
ht  did  not  appear  offended.  He  said  in  reply : — 
'  That  his  standard  of  excellence  was  no  more 
severe  or  lofty  than  that  of  the  New  Testament, 
from  which  he  took  it.     That  his  duty  required 
>  vigorous  self-judgment,  but  that  until  he  was 
himself  without  sin,  he  had  no  right  to  con- 
demn or  despise  another.'  " 

"  Ah  !  Mr.  Rivers,"  exclaimed  I  energetically, 
"  did  you  not  feel,  painftilly  feel,  your  own  infe- 
riority while  conversing  with  him  ?  Oh  !  that 
it  were  possible  for  me  to  emulate  him." 

''I  did,  indeed.  Miss  Gresham.  I  felt 
humbled  by  his  humility  and  reproved  by  his 
lofty  pure  religion.  I  felt,  too,  while  I  listened 
to  him  that  night  as  he  spoke  on  the  soul, 
eternity,  God,  and  this  world  with  its  'light 
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affiictions  \vhich  endure    but  for  a   moment 
I  felt  for  the  first  time  the  puerility  of  my 
life— the  claims  another,  better  world  had  upcsa 
me,  and  the  comparative  insignificance  of  ttSm, 
As  we  conversed  together  his  reserve  in  a  great 
measure  wore  off,  and  I  comprehended  mon 
fully  the  goodness  and  excellence  which  before  I 
had  only  suspected.     I  said   to  him  naturaDjf 
enough : 

"  *  I  wish  I  were  like  you.' 

''  *  I  will  wish  you  something  better  than  that,' 
said  he,  half  smiUng;  'I  wish  you  were  like 
what  your  better  aspirations  reach  after.     B^ 
sides  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  like  me,  in  order  ; 
to  be  as  good  and  better  than  I  am.     Eveiy  J 
man  needs  not  the  same  stem  discipline.    Eveiy 
man   has   not   to   push   his   way  on   towards 
heaven  through  a   rugged,   thorny  path,   torn 
and  bleeding  with  the  obstacles  he  has  to  en- 
counter and   trample  down.     To   some  men, 
even  to  some  good  men,  God  has  made  the  * 
path  of  life  so  smooth  and  rosy,  that  it  is  a 
struggle   to   leave  it,  even  for   heaven   itself. 
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With  others  it  is  fdtogether  different ;  and  were 
k  not  for  the  heaven  which  is  to  terminate  all, 
nul  an  occasional  whisper  of  encouragement 
ind  love  from  the  universal  father,  they  would 
be  tempted  to  cut  short  the  painful  pilgrimage, 
iiid  even  risk  their  hereafter.  Do  not  rashly 
wish  to  be  like  me. ' " 

Rivers  paused.  My  heart  ached,  but  I  was 
soRounded  by  observers,  and  was  compelled  to 
restrain  my  emotion. 

^  Let  us  talk  no  more  about  it,"  whispered  I. 
"There  are  many  eyes  upon  us,  and  they  will 
fincy  I  am  listenmg  to  a  declaration,  which 
Heaven  forefend !  But  one  question  more," 
added  I,  without  heeding  the  glow  which 
OHnmted  to  Rivers'  face  at  my  last  words. 
"This  brother,  this  selfish  wretched  Philippe,  is 
he  blind  and  dumb,  as  well  as  deaf?" 

**  His  sight  is  so  much  affected,  that  he  can 
only  see  in  broad  dayHght,"  answered  Rivers ; 
"and  those  who  are  completely  and  in- 
eorably  deaf,  invariably  talk  only  with  their 
fingers.     It  seems  too  great  an  effort  to  use 
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their  organs  of  speech,  and  difficult  even  « 
they  can  no  longer  modulate  them  by  the  ' 
80  thiit  by  disuse,  they  become  ineffective. " 
There  our  conversation  ended.  I  was  or 
moualy  entreated  t^  take  my  place  at  the  I 
but  I  sang  carelessly,  for  other  thoughts 
those  of  vanity,  and  a  desire  for  admira 
filled  my  mind.  I  pictured  Gascoigne 
myself  in  that  dim  parlour,  repeating  the  s 
scene  as  that  which  Rivers  had  described  to 
and  the  gaiety  and  brilliancy  by  whidi  I 
surrouDded  became  odious. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

That  night,  as  I  went  to  my  room,  Eliza 
followed  me  into  it.     Her  cheeks  were  flushed, 
^Qd  there  was  an  air  of  restrained  excitement  in 
^^  manner.     I  pushed  the  easy-chair  towards 
W,  and  seated  myself  on  an  ottoman  near  the 
^.    The  blaze  was  reflected  on  my  face.     My^ 
Ulster  sat  silently  gazing  at  me  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, then  said : 

"Adelaide,  I  am  going  to  humble  myself 
Wore  you.  I  find  my  love  stronger  even  than 
^y  pride.  For  Heaven's  sake,  turn  away  fi-om 
itie  your  steadfast  eyes  1  Their  beauty  is 
Wefiil  to  me." 
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Shems  not  ■cawfaimBd to  ipedE iriHiiad^ 

mimth;  ind  it  was  with  dfficnUf  I  '      iflB 
away  my  tjts  fiom  ha-  igilatitil  &oa. 

"Go  on.  E&n,"  I  Tepfiod;  "I  knoiririiMB 
you  an  about  to  taj.  Titian  k  ""^"g  hmS 
li^Dg  in  it.  On  die  oootnry,  I  aee  in  yov  torn 
the  fint  time  soawdm^  iriuch  I  oonld  loi^ 
Trust  me.  I  win  not  fnj^  fittea  to  you,  ImMi 
sympathise  with  yoo." 

"  Sympathise  I  that  is  impossible.  Fcv^ 
whom  emy  ooe  flattos  and  admires,  and  ^9 
many  love,  can  have  no  sympathy  in  commi^''^ 
with  me.  yon,  the  petted  dariing  of  fbrtnn;^ 
the  triumphant  winner  of  all  hearts,  can  \axi^ 
no  thing  of  the  bitterness,  tbe  gaOing  bitted" 
ness  of  bong  slighted,  ovolooked,  despisecA 
even  disliked  by  those — oh,  Heavens !  h^ 
those  for  whose  affection  we  would  giro  up 
ererytiiing  here,  and  risk  even  our  hereafter." 

Eliza's  voice  trembled  midei-  the  wdgfat  of  bcr 
passonate  words  ;  and  if  I  did  not  follow  tho 
rnqmlse  which  prompted  me  to  throw  my  arms 
nound  her,  and  console  her,  it  was  because  I 
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Alt  that  from  me  such  a  manifestation  of  feel- 
^  would  have  been  distasteful.  I  sat  silent, 
fof  I  knew  not  how  to  answer. 

*^  Ada»"  continued  she,  darting  a  bitter  look 

towards  me,  **  you  have  irreparably  and  inten*- 

tiooally  injured  me.     Four  years  ago,  on  the 

first  day  that  you  saw  Rivers,  child   as  you 

Woe,  you  perceived  that  I  loved  him.     Then 

M  least  you  were  indifferent  to  him,  then  at 

least  it  would  have  been  no  sacrifice  for  you  to 

have  leiffc  me  unmolested,  unthwarted  to  try  to 

''Win  that  love  which,  though  nothing  to  you, 

^^as  everything  to  me.  I  might  have  done  it.    I 

noight  have  been  happy.     I  might  have  become 

better  and  nobler,  for  love  and  happiness   do 

^mich  towards  regeneration.    I  am  so  weak  that 

^hen  this  thought  comes  across  my  brain,  it 

seems  to  reel  and  grow  dizzy  ;  and  tears,  hot  as 

my  slighted  passion,  rise  to  my  eyes.     Instead 

of  leaving  to  me  this  one  precious  heart,  from 

that  day  until  this  hour  you  have  done  all  you 

could  to  ensnare  it.     You  have  succeeded.     He 

would  kiss  the  very  ground  you  walk  on.     He 
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devotion  and  your  triumph  before  me.  I  will 
not  bear  it  j  j^  noj  think  our  parents  will 
'^'^  you  to  him,  for  though  not  rich,  he  has 
*^^  Pfo^)ect  of  becoming  richer,  and  my 
fiwier  has  long  lost  his  prejudice  against  him. 
Good  Heavens  1  what  I  shall  have  to  endure  ! 
Your  oonstant^presence  with  him  by  your  side ! 
Wm  for  whom  every  pulse  of  my  heart  throbs 
» shamelessly  r 

"Eliza,"  interrupted  I,  approaching  and 
^jing  my  hand  on  her  arm,  ''  you  will  not 
We  to  bear  this.  He  will  never  ask  me  from 
my  &ther.  I  shall  have  no  happiness  to 
parade." 

"  You  are  trifling  with  me,  Ada  !"  answered 
Qiza,  while  by  the  deep  flush  that  dyed  her 
cheeks  I  saw  that  vague  as  my  words  were, 
W  love  seized  upon  them  as  some  ground 
of  hope.  "What  do  you  mean?  What 
stands  between  you  and  your  good  for- 
tune T 

The  sneer  with  which  she  said  this,  aroused 
me  a  little. 

N  2 
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"  Your  affecdon,"  retained  I,  "  induces  you 
to  oresralae  its  object  Yoa  cannot  insh  ftr 
Rivers'  lore  more  siinoady  than  I  wish  it  ftr 
TOO.  For  whatever  he  mav  tod  for  me  b  all  in 
vdin.  I  appreciate  him,  but  I  do  not  love  Ud, 
and  never  shall.'' 

I  had  not  calculated  the  eflfect  of  my  words 
on  mv  sister. 

''  Not  love  him  !*'  she  reiterated,  as  ^th 
clenched  fingers  and  blanched  dieeks  she 
seemed  to  struggle  with  her  vehemence.  **  Not 
love  him  ! ' 

"  No,"  repeated  I,  "  I  do  not  love  him, 
strange  as  it  may  appear  to  you." 

True  love  is  unselfish,  and  it  vindicated 
its  generosity  even  in  a  nature  like  my 
sister's. 

"  Ah  !"  she  exclaimed,  sinking  back  into  her 
chair,  "  what  he  will  suffer  !" 

These  words  threw  a  sudden  flash  of  light 
over  my  late  conduct.  I  crimsoned  with  a  con- 
adousness  of  guilt.  My  aching  heart  exacted 
the  penalty. 
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"Addside^'^  said  Eliza,  arousing  herself^  and 
speskmg  with  a  concentrated  bitterness,  ''I 
would  scarcely  have  believed  you  heartless 
mugb  for  such  despicable  conduct.  Con- 
^  the  heart  that  you  have  trifled  with, 
spomed  and  lacerated,  is  the  heart  I  would 
have  suffered  anything  short  of  death  to  obtain  I 
You  have  not  only  marred  my  happiness,  you 
have  marred  his  also.  You  have  done  me  a 
doable  wrong ;  it  is  a  double  hate  I  bear  you. 
If  I  speak  calmly,  it  is  from  the  intensity  of 
toy  mdignation,  aversion,  contempt.  I  could 
dmost  have  pardoned  you,  had  you  loved  him, 
but  now — ** 

"  Eliza !"  exdaimed  I,  "  pray  stop  !  You 
know  not  how  wretched  I  am,  or  even  your 
hate  would  be  satisfied!  I  suffer  as  much 
from  the  thought  of  Rivers'  unrequited  affec- 
boD,  as  he  or  even  you  could  desire.  Heaven 
^ds  me  a  meet  recompense  T' 

She  was  too  much  excited  to  heed  the  mean- 
ing of  my  last  words,  and  now  freed  fi-om  all 
i^ertraint  she  poured  down  upon  me  such  a 
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torrent  of  recrimination  and  passionate  angtr 
that  I  stood  before  her  completely  overwhelmed 
There  was  much  injustice  in  what  she  said.  . 
had  not  bid  my  jA&ds  so  deeply,  and  eatiin 
them  out  with  such  heartless  and  artfol  polic 
as  she  imagined.  I  had  been  criminaO 
thoughtless  and  vain,  but  it  was  the  result  c 
impidse  and  indifference,  not  of  premeditatioi 
In  spite  of  this,  I  bore  her  reproaches,  bitto'  ( 
they  were,  with  meekness  and  in  silence.  Wi 
my   renders  smile  If  I   disclose   the   infiuendt 
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'^ealmess  of   human  principle  I       No  purely 

^ord  consideration  would  have  been  sufficient 

to  have  restrained  me  from  giving  back  taunt 

fi3r  tauot,  and  sarcasm  for  sarcasm.     But  the 

admiration  that  I  felt  for  the  noble  man  I  loved, 

and  my  intense  desire  to  rise  nearer  to  his  own 

standard  of  excellence,  bound  all  my  evil  ten- 

dmnes  as  in  fetters  of  iron,  and  kept  them 

down. 

My  sister  at  length  left  me,  and  I  sank  into 
the  chair  she  had  occupied.     My  feelings  were 
not  to  be  envied.     However  proud  and  inde- 
pendent one's  spirit  may  be,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  fed  anxious  and  disturbed  by  the  conscious- 
ness that  you  have  inspired  hate,  and  a  desire  for 
Avenge  in  the  bosom  of  another.     And  when 
it  is  one   whom  you  meet  daily,  who  is  ever 
Watching  their  opportunity,  and  who  has  many 
opportunities  to  watch — a  relative — so  near  a 
Illative  as  a  sister,  the  painfulness  of  the  posi- 
tion increases.     This  was   my   situation,    and 
added  to  this  I  felt,  for  the  first  time,  that  if 
Rivers  reaDy  loved  me — ^loved  me  as  I  loved 
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another — how  responsible  was  I  for  his  unhappii 
ness. 

I  thought  over  the  history  of  his  visit,  wbidi 
he  had  repeated  to  me  that  evening.  "  There  h 
much  that  is  noble  and  generous  in  bim,"  I 
reflected,  "  he  is  young  and  handsome,  and  then 
too,  he  has  a  perfect  passion  for  me.  I  ooak 
make  him  happy,  I  should  delight  my  brother 
and  even  Eliza,  generous  in  her  affection,  anc 
knowing  its  hopelessness,  would  scarcely  opposi 
anything  that  would  satisfy  hiuL"  I  closed  m] 
eyes.  I  tried  to  picture  to  myself  my  life,  ai 
the  wife  of  Rivers.  His  tenderness — my  caln 
satisfaction  in  having  consulted  the  happiness  o 
another  before  my  own— my  growing  forgetful 
ness  of  my  almost  childish  love — my  increasinj 
affection  for  my  husband — ^his  rising  professions 
honours  and  my  triumph  in  them — the  happ] 
evenings  Morley  would  spend  with  us,  and  th< 
pride  both  would  take  in  all  those  accomplish 
ments  with  which  I  had  formerly  dazzled  society 
but  which  I  would  then  exercise  for  them  alone 
'^How  calmly  my  life  would  flow  on !  how  peace 
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^/i"  tboi^ht  I  ;  "  none  of  this  vain  grasping 
*ot  admiration,  none  of  this  idle  vapouring  for 
^flect — my    duty    plain    before   me,    and   my 
heart  wedded  to  my  duty." 

It  would  not  do.      In  spite  of  these  pleasant 
pictares  and  sweet  anticipations,  I  was  a  mere 
sophist      Tlie  image  of   Gascoigne  threw   a 
dood  over  all     It  triumphed  over  every  other 
Ming,  and  as  I  pressed  my  trembling  hands  on 
my  excited  hearty  I  exclaimed  involuntarily — 
"How  shall  I  ever  conceal  from  his  penetrating 
i\    eyes,  the  love  that  every  day  grows  stronger  ?" 
1 1      The  next  morning  brought  with  it  my  German 
lesson.  I  schooled  myself  with  difficulty  into  com- 
posure. Not  a  word  passed  Gascoigne*s  lips  that 
had  not  reference  to  my  studies.     He  seemed  to 
^  himself  up  in  his  dignified  reserve,  and, 
unconsciously,  to  defy  even  my  love  to  break 
through  it.    Fearful  of  betraying  myself,  I  made 

00  attempt     Not  a  word  of  the  meaning  of  what 

1  read,  (iilly  readied  my  \mderstanding.  For 
once,  Schiller  wrote  in  vain  for  me.  Suffering 
physically  from   a   distractmg   head-ache,  and 
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The  sudden  brightness  and  animation  which 
Wsufiiised  itself  over  my  face,  could  not  have 
•Mf»d  the  notice  of  Gascoigne.     A  look  of 
fkmiref  almost  amounting  to  rapture,  lighted 
^Us  oouDtenance.     The  gravity  of  his  lips  and 
9B  yielded  to  an  expression  of  bright,   glad 
kpefiilDess,  investing  .his  features  with  a  kind 
of  beauty   which  thrilled  me  with  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  source  which  kindled  it.     His  lips 
kd  parted  as  if  to  speak  to  me ;  he  had  half 
extended  his  hand  as  if  to  take  mine ;  his  heart 
bad  almost  triumphed  over  his  principles,  and 
fctced  him  to  confess  words  that  would  have 
transformed  life  into  a  Paradise  for  me,  when 
the  door  was  abruptly  opened,  and  Eliza  entered. 
It    seemed    as    if   the    opening    gates    of 
Heaven  had  been  suddenly  shut  upon  me.    Gas- 
OHgne  started.     It  was  not  difficult  to  read  his 
feelings  in,the  changed  expression  of  his  face. 
Ibey  were  mingled  self-reproach  for  what  he  had 
been  about  to  do,  and  gratitude  that  a  circum- 
stance seemingly  accidental,  had  saved  him  from 
doing  it     He  still  held  the  flowers  in  his  hand, 
md  regaining  his  usual  self-possession,  thanked 
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Ar  xac  3i.:caeac  vzac  w  k  to  mef  I  00 
ir>LZ'!r  r^iusc^  tf  u:i£  ic^«  I  i^  &r,  if  looiDi 
eriv^l  %peak,  Gucrx^Be  bad  dtti  dsn^  told  010 
Max  It  v»  Lo  rm  unrequited  loTe.  The  know* 
kdge  of  thtt  truth  was  at  first  ahnost  too  mudi 
for  mi;.  I  locked  the  docN"  of  my  room,  audi 
tinking  on  my  sofa,  pressed  my  hands  violently 
afpdnnt  my  heart  that  beat  almost  to  suffocation. 

KviTy  pulse  of  my  being  seemed  endued  with 
kticwr  fu;nttution,  the  room  reeled  around  me, 
the  I»nd(>n  ticiivens  grew  brighter,  the  clouded 
sun  stroumod  forth.  I  seemed  to  hear  the 
sound  of  birds  and  the  rush  of  many  waters, 
ttw  prSBont  and  the  post  .  faded  from  my 
I  and   in  a  kind  of  half  swoon,   half 
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^toessit]^  impels  me.  I  could  not  venture  to 
^^ttm,  the  future  painted  itself  before  me  in 
Qjmn  colours.  The  happiness  which  h^ 
Q>me  upon  me  was  beyond  my  unaided  powers. 
I  aroused  myself— joy  achieved  what  sorrow 
had  never  done — and  throwing  myself  on  my 
bees,  with  dasped  hands  and  beaming  eyes,  I 
thanked  God  for  that  hour  of  rapture. 

Is  there  any  one  who  reads  this,  who  will 
^Dtare  to  say  that  these  emotions  were  unna- 
toally  acute  ?     Let  me  assure  the  reader  they 
^vere  not  so.      I  had  since  my  earliest  child- 
hood been  seeking    for  something  worthy  of 
my  love.      In  Gascoigne  I  had  found  it.     My 
invagination    and    enthusiasm    combined,    had 
led  me  to  devate  him  to  the  very  pinnacle  of 
perfection,  and  I  had  surrendered  to  him  all  my 
powers  of  love  and  admiration.     In  proportion 
to  the  anguish  his  supposed  indifference  cost 
me,  was  the  transport  the  consciousness  of  his 
affection  gave.     I  could  have  dapped  my  hands 
in  my  exultation,  and  called  on  earth  and  heaven 
to  rejoice  with  me,  for  I  had  found  the  pearl  of 
great   price.     In  these  violent  emotions  there 


TfaOlCQ.    TlCSBB:    I  'IQE'  ^mSTIL       I   dU  Ml  it9 


'1  n^  «:^^r:c  n.  ant  -wiiji  nm  'muni  &Mik  vpoB 
Js^'.^rzt:  ?  .L'^*^  3ir  3m  J9^  XX.  sasKSMS  over- 
:<t!r;runc  ^r  u^  ipsscaiei  mnr.  I  sknU  be 
jiuiu  uiu  ."M&iutt:*!*  iraile  3tf  vxndii  be  aoeoaed 
f\  inxi\.^  Toac  it  jumnir.  jflui  buse  swcearfhl 
3niu\irr-"*ir^  T!ii;  ^mpiicaT  ef  oatafgcd  acK 
«-n^  ¥:rui(i  Jtf  ^fxu&oivr  :tL  mj  biAaii.  its  esecn- 

i.'i«>v'.\   i  t:».'e^  iiaiiir.'air;  rasccr.  it  would  be 
^T-zLvuxrctrc  ,T!ir  Jiiiiir*   :c    d:  ccaimon  dve  to 

vX:i !  :2e  rjuse  <^^rMCe  and  blind  infatuation 
v*«  !fce  woriJ !  Ic  cvHxId  not  perceive  that, 
win^ihxi  iu  Gvxi's  true  bulance,  he  stood  higher 
Umu  I»  «uid  chiftl  by  lo^'ing  me,  he  honoured  me. 
It  voiiM  WA  know  that  I  had  loved  him  first. 
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ikt  while   abandoning   myself   to   that  love 

Qorestrainedly,  he  had  struggled  to  overcome  his 
own  with  all  the  moral  force  of  his  nature, 
aid  mighty  and  would  have  conquered  it,  had  I 
not  hired  him  on.  If  there  was  guilt  in  our 
love,  mine  was  the  guilt;  I  should  have 
respected  his  tranquillity,  and  not  disturbed  it 
hj  this  fatal,  hapless  passion  of  mine.  If  it 
were  unfortunate  to  me,  surrounded  by  friends, 
and  m  the  heyday  of  youth  and  energy — ^it  was 
dofubly  so  to  him,  alone,  friendless  and  with  the 
dastidty  of  early  youth  departed. 

But  I  anticipate.  Nothing  of  all  this  occurred 
to  me  in  that  first  happy  hour.  I  indulged  only 
in  the  brightest,  vaguest  anticipations. 

That  evening  we  were  alone.  Flushed  with 
fdicity,  I  was  able  to  be  amiable.  I  read  my  new 
Metastasio  to  my  mother ;  a  political  pamphlet 
to  my  fitther,  and  sang  song  after  song  to  my 
brother ;  I  even  volunteered  to  hold  a  skein  of 
dk  for  Eliza,  but  she  rejected  my  offer  rudely. 

Before  night  my  dream  was  dispelled: 
As  I   went    upstairs    to  my  room,   my    old 


jif^   j£srr    UihaueL      ^  Ik  !»  to 


'  I  frfniimT  mac  t  ma  ^ 
^ounr  ir^nys  rnzzis  it  fmnr  en 

iTTucE^  penssaL  ho*  prcH 
I  ih-mpch  &$ni2sed  her,  and  as  I  at  down  and 
brjke  the  seal  I  wgold  not  faaiv  changed  my  loft 
with  the  aarels  in  heaven.  Mr  glowing  «• 
pectatioELs  nirc^ived  some  check  from  its  com- 
menct-ment,  as  well  as  from  the  fact  of  its 
being  written  in  English.  It  ran  as  follows : — 
''  I  write  to  inform  you,  Mademoiselle,  that  I 
leave  En^and  immediately.  May  I  entreat  you 
to  excuse  my  abrupt  departure  to  your  family ; 
necessity  impek  me.     I  could  not  venture  to 
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flieet  jou  again  after  this  morning's  incident. 
Brtraved  by  your  generous  and  irresistible  kind- 
ness, I  suffered  unguardedly  that  secret  to  escape 
ioe,  which  it  was  more  important  for  me  to 
retain  than  life  itself.     No  matter  what  form  its 
opression  took,  it  was  but  too  intelligible,  for 
JUKI  comprehended  it.     There  is  little  occasion 
ihr  me  to   represent   the    imperative   motives 
which  induce  me  to  leave  you  for  ever,  when  it 
wouU  be  in  my  power  to  see  you  twice  every 
week.    The  pride  of  your  social  position,  and 
the  mingled  tenderness  and  keen  perception  of 
your  sex,  will  furnish  you  with  a  ready  solution. 
I   do  not   say   that  when   absent    from  you, 
Mademoiselle,  I  shall  root  out  the  affection  with 
which  you  have  inspired  me.     There  are  some 
things  to   whidi  the   loftiest  humanity  is  not 
equal,  and  which  even  religion  in  its  benignity 
does  not  require.     For  myself,  this  vain   and 
profound  affection  is  a  new  sorrow  and  a  new 
joy.    A   sorrow — for  such  love  pays  a  heavy 
penalty;  and  joy — because  love  is  in  itself  so 
pore  and  divine  a  sentiment  that  a  degree  of 
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elevated  pleasure  is  inseparable  finom  it  9Xi 
chief  regret  is,  that  by  that  unguarded  moment 
of  emotion,  I  have  forfeited  something  of  that 
respect  which  I  estimated  so  keenly. 

''  You  will  not  misconstrue  me.  In  a  anoere 
and  worthv  love — and  such  is  mine — there  is 
nothing  to  move  the  displeasure  of  the  generods 
and  discriminating  heart. 

"  My  error  was  in  the  expression  of  my  love. 
I  should  have  remembered  the  gulf  which  sc 
raanv circumstances — some  artidcial,  some  real — 
had  thrown  between  us.  I  should  have  remem- 
bered that  stem  dutv  should  crush  everv  emotioi 
contrarj*  to  it,  however  strong  or  however  pro 
found  such  emotions  mav  be.  I  should  no' 
rashly  have  risked  troubling  your  tranquilhty  bj 
the  expression  of  feelings  with  which  you  coulc 
not  sympathise,  but  which  your  generosity  maj 
lead  you  to  deplore.  Pardon  me.  For  such  forget 
fulness  it  is  fitting  that  I  should  have  to  say  *  fere 
weD.'  In  writing  this  I  have  had  to  put  a  pain 
ful  constraint  on  myself,  lest  I  should  repeat  thi: 
morning's  rashness.     I  will  say  no  more.     Ii 
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return  for  your  cherished  goodness,  I  can  only 
offer  this,  my  poor  useless  love,  and  my  prayers, 
if  they  will  not  offend  you,  for  your  future  happi- 
ness and  security.  AH  that  in  your  purest  mo- 
meDts  you  have  aspired  after,  all  the  happiness 
which  it  is  safe  for  humanity  to  enjoy,  may  God 
bestow  upon  you !  Adieu !  my  own  fault 
banishes  me;  you  are  guiltless  of  my  unhap- 
piness. 

"  Clement  Gascoigne." 

The  letter  fell  from  my  hand.  I  felt  that  a 
crisis  in  my  history  had  come,  that  I  must  now 
fix  decisively  my  future  lot  in  life.  On  the  one 
hand,  wealth  and  ease ;  on  the  other,  Gascoigne, 
certain  and,  perhaps,  insurmountable  difficulties, 
^d  uncertain  happiness.  1  did  not  long  hesi- 
^te.  My  character  was  impulsive,  not  delibera- 
tive. I  picked  up  the  letter,  and  by  the  time 
that  my  moistened  eyes  had  reached  its  conclu- 
sion a  second  time,  my  resolution  was  formed. 

"  By  the  side  of  my  noble  lover,"  thought  I 
in  my  youthful  ardour,  "  no  misfortune  great 

o  2 
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enough  to  overwhelin  me  ean  arise;  disktf 
from  him  there  will  be  no  pleasureB  sufficient  iM 
my  happiness." 

I  seated  myself  before  my  desk,  and  wrote  itf 
follows : — 

"  Gascoigne,  I  know  not  how  to  answer 
you.  My  prudence  sleeps,  I  can  only  hsten  to 
the  dictates  of  my  heart,  and  they  prompt  me  tc 
say,  in  spite  of  all — ^in  spite  of  the  pride  of  mj 
social  position,  and  the  gulf  which  circumstances 
altogether  artificial,  have  thrown  between  us,  *  1 
you  indeed  value  my  future  happiness — if  yw 
would  not  irremediably  trouble  that  tranquillit; 
which  you  profess  to  be  so  dear  to  you — remaii 
in  England.'  Gascoigne,  I  have  such  faith  ii 
your  goodness  and  magnanimity,  such  a  deep 
rooted  esteem  for  your  character  and  principles 
beyond  all  other  emotions,  that  I  deliver  up  m; 
future  trustingly  into  your  hands.  I  will  submi 
to  your  guidance.  I  feel  that  in  so  doing  I  con 
suit  only  my  true  safety.  If  your  happiness  i 
in  my  power,  fear  not  to  claim  its  accomplish 
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ro^Dt  from  me.  I  work  out  my  own  in  promot- 
^  vours.  Do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  me  to 
abdDdoo  all  that  by  which  I  am  now  surrounded. 
It  is  valueless,  for  it  does  not  make  me  happy. 
I  could  rise  up  at  the  call  of  my  affections,  and 
leave  everything  which  I  now  possess  without 
one  restful  look  behind  me.  My  happiness 
depends  not  upon  external  circumstances,  but 
upon  the  tranquillity  and  satisfaction  of  a  heart 
^hich  has  never  known  either  until  now. 


"  Adelaide  Gresham." 
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I  WROTE  this  ingenuous  epistle  with  a  glow 
cheek,  and  sealed  it  with  a  trembling  hand, 
did  not  venture  to  read  over  what  my  heart  b 
dictated,  lest  prudence  should  condemn.  I 
in  a  delicious  romantic  dream,  from  which 
feared  reflection  might  arouse  me,  and  so 
banished  reflection.  My  chief  anxiety  for  th< 
moment  was  for  Gascoigne  to  receive  my  lettei 
as  soon  as  possible.  I  did  not  think  it  probable 
that  he  would  leave  England  without  at  least 
waiting  to  see  whether  his  letter  would  call  forth 
a  reply.  His  love  will  certainly  retain  him  some 
days  in  expectation,  reasoned  I.     But  on  the 
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^erhand,  he  was  so  unlike  other  men  that 
^as  not  safe  to  argue  on  general  principles ; 
^tj  the  mere  contingency  of  his  departure,  I 
^^cw  not  whither,  sufficed  to  torture  me.  My 
^^ter  must  assuredly  be  posted  on  the  following 
"^^c^ming  before  eight  o'clock,  and  not  only  so, 
'^^^  I  must  myself  be  the  bearer  of  it  to  the 
ice,  to  no  other  earthly  hands  woidd  1  trust 
charge  so  important ;  and  as  for  the  surprise 
y  early  ramble  might  occasion,  my  ready  inge- 
lity  would  find  little  difficulty  in  making  that 
^'^afficiently  plausible. 

That   night  I  laid  awake  or  lost  in  a  half 

^Xiunber,  dreamed  of  more  than  earthly  blessed- 

^^<ss,  and  when  the  hour   for  rising  came,  I 

sprang  fi"om  my  bed  with  all  the  elasticity  of  a 

3^yous  heart.     Enveloped  in  an  ample  shawl, 

^nd  with  my  face  concealed  beneath  a  thick  veil, 

I  stole  quietly   down   stairs,  and  opening  the 

leavy  door  for  perhaps  the  first  time  with  my 

^wa  hands,  let  myself  out  into  the  streets. 

I  was  so  little  accustomed  to   walk  alone  in 
London  and  at  so  early  an   hour,  that  I  felt 


befjn  a  few  hours  before — the  joy  which  k^-* 
me   awake;  the  preceding  night,  to  the  WtP^^ 
anguish  which  prevented  me  from  sleeping  (^^ 
this.     The  painfulness  of  this  contrast  it  is  i 
possible  for  any  one  to  conceive  who  has 
been   similarly   wretched.      There   seemed 
hop(»  for  me.     From  what  I  knew  of  my  lova'^ 
('.hnrant(T,  [  felt  convinci;d  that,  deceiving  hioH" 
self  with  a  belief  of  my  indifference,  he  woukS- 
nev<T  return  to  me,  never  suffer  me  to  kno^^ 
anythin;^  of  his  future  histor}\  and  that  whec:*- 
the  memory  c)f  me  rose  in  his  mind  he  woul^^ 
stnigjrle  to  crush  out  the  remembrance.    Tc^ 
forfret   me  would  t)e  to  him  a  religious  duty^* 
while   I,  unecjual   to  any    such    mastery   over^ 
inv    iKissions,    should    wear  out    mv  life  in  a 
useless  eontliet — in  a  vain  attempt  to  hide  my 
misery,  and  to  find  my  happiness  in  what  was 
insuflieient  to  make  me  happy. 

It  was  not  wonderful  that,  oppressed  by  such 
considerations,  I  spent  the  hours  of  that  weary 
night  in  passionate  and  una\^iling  paroxysms 
of  grief.     I  rose  as  soon  as  it  was  day,  in  order 
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SO  utterly  free  from  impertinent  ofEcious- 
^  that  it  softened  me.  I  gave  him  the  de- 
ffl^  peraiission,  and,  in  the  plenitude  of  my 
nev-found  happiness,  exerted  myself  during  our 
sliort  walk  to  banish  from  his  mind  the  disagree- 
able impression  I  feared  I  must  have  made  upon 
^D  on  Christmas-day  and  during  our  subse- 
(|ueDt  interviews.  He  parted  from  me  at  the 
door. 

My  absence  had  not  been  observed    except 

1>Y  my  old  nurse,  who  answered  my  ring,  for  I 

hesitated  from  prudential  motives  to  knock.     I 

parried  successively  all  her  inquiries,  and  took 

^y  place  at  the  breakfast-table  as  usual,  without 

^y  one  conjectiuing  my  early  adventure.     That 

^y  was  one  of  great  excitement  to  me.  I  looked 

ftrward  to  the  evening  post  bringing  me  a  letter 

fr)m  Gascoigne,  and   I  spent  the  intervening 

Wrs  in  imagining  what  would  be  the  purport 

aod  strain  of  his  reply.    I  did  not  doubt  but  that 

It  would  express  all  that  was  passionate,  grate- 

fol,  and  hopeftd.      "  All  his  sorrows  are  over," 

thought  I.     "  A  new  future  dawns  for  him,  and 
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''  As  the  proposal  seems  to  suit  you,  Adu^^ 
returned    my  fether,   **yoa  may  make 
arrangements^  and  be  off  as  socm  as  yoa 

**  I  will  go  to-morrow/*  said  L     **  And, 
suppose  it  is  immaterial  to  yoo.  Sir,  ufaen  I  gCK^ 
I  shall  prefer  the  Isle  of  Wight** 

"You  are  very  anxious  to  be  gom^  Ada^^ 
said  Morley ;  "  but  perhaps  it  is  as  wdl, 
the  sooner  you  go  the  sooner  you  will  be 
again.     I  shall  not  let  you  stay  very  long, 
shall  come  down  and  see  you  occasionally, 
make  your  absence  seem  less  tiresome, 
you  be  glad  to  see  me?" 

''Ohl  certainly/'  said  I,  languidly,  for 
that  moment  Morley  was  nothing  to  me. 

Breakfast  being  over,  I  went  to  the  drawii^^ 
room,  with  the  "  Robbers  "  of  Schiller  in  m;;^  -^ 
hand.  This  feverish,  passionate,  unhealth^^ 
production  suited  well  with  my  state  of  mini 
I  read  on  with  divided  interest  till  eleven  o\ 
struck.  Had  all  things  gone  on  as  before,  thi^^ 
would  have  been  the  hour  for  my  Germar' 
lesson.    The  thought  was  exquisitely  painful  to 
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imved,  but  it  brought  me  no  letter !     I  left  the 
inmig-room,  to  conoeal  my  emotion.     As  I 
pieed  up  and  down  my  own  apartment,  with 
Uded  hands  and  trembling  lips,  no  one   but 
loold  have  pitied  my  emotion.  Always  extreme 
i  my  feelings,  I  fell  from  the  summit  of  my 
Mnantic  felicity  to  the  very  depths  of  despair, 
ktppeared  to  me  positively  certain  that  Gas- 
B(%ne  had  left  England  before  the  receipt  of 
ny  letter.     He  had  doubtless  not  expected  one, 
Ik  had  felt  convinced  of  the  hopelessness  of  his 
Section.     Each  longing  to  spend  life  together, 
^e  had  parted  for  ever.     To  a  nature  so  impas- 
sioned as  mine,  this  reflection  was  almost  unen- 
^ble.    Mad,  blind   as  he  was,  could  he  not 
perceive  that  I  worshipped  him  ?     I  reproached 
niyself  for  not  having   been  sufficiently  demon- 
^tive.   I  formed  the  wildest  schemes,  resolved 
on  the  maddest  resolutions. 

1  laid  awake  all  night,  feverish  and  restless, 
Bering  every  emotion  by  turns,  and  all  in 
their  fullest  violence.  I  could  not  help  cou- 
nting my   feelings    then  to  what   they   had 


ladas  I  rrtnti,am  ctb  — L     One 

those  (hruuft  of 
tiDcv  had  agun 

''Yoa  look  il  mmi  «rin|i|qrr  esc 
ibrqillT  adimcBg  lovAidi  him,  qiute 
of  the  tone  of  mock  hsm^hiiDiem  witt 
had  intended  to  addicaB  him.  He  kx>l 
eamesdy,  and  then  tnmed  wmmj  with  a 
sion  of  minted  pain  and  tenderness, 
upon  a  chair.  I  saw  at  onoe  I  had 
his  purpose.  It  was  evidently  with 
effort  that  he  summoned  sufficient 
mand  to  sav — 

"  I  deceived  myself  in  thinking  I  i 
better  to  explain  myself  in  person, 
better  have  written.  I  am  imequa 
necessity." 

Here  he  paused.  I  laised  my  hea 
P«»e  of  his  meaning. 

"Do  not  misunderstand  me,  Adc 
wid,    more    warmly.     "If  I   seem 
«lnaly,  it   is  the   result  of   no  ordii 
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eontrol  The  very  strength  of  my  feeUngs 
mrns  me  how  I  yield  to  them  even  for  a 
noment  I  ^ould  not  act  like  a  fool  or  a 
™™m  before  the  woman  on  whose  esteem  I 
•et  a  raJue  equal  to  her  love." 

T^  words  were  spoken  with    an  accent 
^  tiDged  my  pale  cheeks,  and  quickened  my 
bfifere  rapid  pulsations. 
"  I  will  show  you  all  my  heart,"  he  continued, 


approaching  a  step  nearer.  ^'  I  will  not  have 
foo  think  me  incapable  of  a  passion.  If  I 
Wve  ever  appeared  to  you  cold  and  insensible, 
«  was  to  conceal  a  nature  which  I  have  learnt 
the  necessity  of  governing.  Mine  is  no  com- 
QU)Q  sentiment  of  love ;  in  the  full  vigour  of  a 
QHinhood,  whose  strength  has  never  been  en- 
M)led  by  former  attachments,  have  I  yielded, 
or  rather  have  you  forced,  my  heart.  You 
^  never  be    to    another   what  you    are   to 

me.'' 

In  spite  of  his  self-control,  his  eyes  flashed, 
^  his  voice  trembled  with  impassioned  ex- 
Qtement.     My  glance  sank  beneath  his. 

VOL.   I.  P 
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"  Pardon  me,  Miss  Gresham,"  he  said.    " 
forget  my  purpose.     Let  me  enter  at  once  o 
the  duty  I  have  before  me.     As  I  read  you 
letter    yesterday — "    He  saw  that  my  chedi 
flushed  as  he  alluded  to  it,  and  he  interrupte 
himself,   and  continued   with   more    abandoc 
ment: — "It  is  not  for  me  to  give  expressio 
to  the  feelings  that  letter  aroused.     I  must  iw 
kiss  the  gracious  hand  that  wrote  it,  or  press  I 
mine  the  warm  and  noble  heart  that  prompU 
it.     I   have  come  for  a  far  different  purpos 
Your    letter,    Adelaide,    could    not   shake   n 
resolution ;  it  has  only  induced  me  to  defer 
I  am  as  firmly  resolved  on  leaving  England 
I  ever  was." 

"  And  you  mock  me  by  professing  that  n 
happiness  is  dear  to  you,  Gascoigne  ?"  asked 
reproachfully. 

"  It  is  because  of  the  inexpressible  value  c 
your  happiness  to  me,  that  I  am  going  to  lea^'^ 
you,  Adelaide,"  he  replied.  **  I  know  nol 
whether,  if  my  station  in  life  were  equal  tc 
your  own,  I  should  be  justified  in  availing  my 
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self  of  jrour  generous  love,  and  making  you  my 

»tfe.  More  than  twenty  years  divide  us.  It 
Would  be  little  fitting  for  you,  unbent  and  unsub- 
Aied  by  time,  in  the  very  fulness  of  your  youth 
md  beauty,  to  unite  yoiu^lf  to  one  on  whom 
years,  sickness,  and  sorrow,  have  wrought  such 
Woa  It  would  be  little  fitting  under  any  cir- 
CQiQstances ;  but  as  it  now  is,  it  is  impossible^ 
>nmediably  impossible." 

"How  calmly  you  say  it,"  said  I,  bitterly. 
**Do  you  not  fear  your  prudence  may  have  out- 
pown  yoiu*  love  ?" 

He  looked  at  me  with  an  expression  of  mild 
dignity,  and  then  said,  gently : — 

**That  sneer  would  be  unworthy  of  you, 
Adelaide;  but  I  know  it  is  no  deeper  than 
your  lips.  Did  you  know  what  I  suffer  by 
Squishing  your  love  !  Did  I  dare  to 
«^be  to  you*  the  intoxicating  dreams  to  which 
your  letter  excited  me!  Is  it  nothing  to  be 
tempted  by  such  a  gift,  and  to  be  forced  to  put 
it  from    me;    to   have   what  seems  the    first 

p  2 
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earthly  good  in  my  giBBp,  lod  to  be  oomtniw 
to  let  it  go  ?" 

Exdted   by  the   words,   and  the    toM  C 
anguish   in   whidi    they  ^ 
stretched   out   my    hand 
daiming:— - 

"  You  are  mad,  Gascoigne,  and  yon  i 
me  I  Why  throw  away  what  yon  priie7  It  ' 
a  duty  with  you  to  be  misenble?  Even  if  ' 
is,  you  have  no  right  to  make  me  wretchM 
Gascoigne,  I  appeal  to  you.  Shall  I  not  t 
happier,  struggling  with  poverty  and  difficoltia 
by  your  side,  than  left  abne  in  the  midst  cf  Urn 
vain,  ioeffident  wealth  ?  Clement,  can  we  ■ 
more  than  happy  ?" 

He  interrupted  me,  and  rose  predpitately. 

"This  is  more  than  I  can  bear,"  he  sum 
"  AAddide,  let  me  entreat  you  to  be  sileM 
Your  m^fnanimity  overpowers  me.  I  can  onJ 
take  refuge  from  my  weakness  in  reiteratiifl 
my  determination  to  leave  you.  The  fiirce  « 
my  love  alone  would  warn  me  of  indulgence 
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fiat  listen,  noble,   singular  girl,  listen  to  the 
fflotiyes  which  constrain  me." 
fie  paused,  as  if  waiting  for  my  permission. 
"Go  on,''   said   I,  with  an  impatient  ges- 
tore. 

He  stood  before  me  as  he  spoke,  with  his 
inns  folded,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  my  face,  very 
pale,  and  the  tension  of  each  featw^  telling  of 
the  inward  conflict.  His  words  fell  with 
tmDing  distinctness  on  my  ear. 

''  Adelaide,"  he  said,  '^  our  path  in  life,  our 
^  in  life,  is  different.  It  is  in  vain  for  us  to 
bope  to  tread  it  together.  God  has  ordered  it 
otherwise.  My  duties  are  stem,  and  my  pil- 
grimage through  life  has  been  a  dreary,  painful 
pilgrimage.  I  shall  probably  bear  it  through  to 
tile  ^d,  which  may  not  be  far  distant.  The 
&8t  repose  that  I  shall  know  will  be  the 
Impose  of  the  eternal  world.  It  is  wisely 
ordered.  I  feel  from  my  present  emotions  that, 
^ere  all  my  unchecked  and  impassioned  desires 
met,  I  should  sink  beneath  the  delicious  weight 
of  my  strange  felicity.     Light  is  overpowering 
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-  :a  imuri:^-  uiisr  :aii  £:«  "fht^  ci  ecsta 
i:ii.>v;cuir?  -c  /"Air  lrw»  £rre  me  pie 
yu*  r'-rm  r  jr  ipjsiciec  aaf  down 
riir:.:.  is^  ^"ci  icMrs  :c  irx^  '  My  G 
^\.*ui;irr«?c.  ior  I  zhjol  iicc  cCi}v  called  to 
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I  N.V..:  7.:::/.:*^.  ":u:  i:  :r.r  >».une  time,  I 

He  wo:;:  ou: — 

"  It  is  no:    only   my  poverty  which 
between  us,  thou^rh  that  alone  would  be  e: 
It  is  a  hea\T  fall  from  luxury-  to  penur\\ 
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beo^oDS  V^bich  such  a  lot  as  mine  entails, 
would  be  Deyond  yoiu-  yet  undisciplined  powers. 
You  would  pine  for  the  elegant  superfluities  of 
your  fether*s  house,  which  have  become  neces- 
sities to  you ;  you  would  sicken  and  fall  beneath 
the  weight  of  an  existence  so  new,  so  wearisome, 
so  appafliDg.  And  I  to  see  you  thus,  to  think 
to  what  my  selfish  passion  had  reduced  you, 
stui^  by  the  reproaches  that  your  generosity 
«rithheld — it  would  madden  me  I  Better  thus, 
tetter  thus !" 

**  Gascoigne,"  was  my  vehement  answer, 
y^\i  do  not  love  me !  You  know  nothing  of 
*^G  power  of  love.  My  existence,  if  shared 
'^th  you,  whatever  the  outward  circumstances 
^^  our  lot,  could  not  be  such  as  you  describe, 
^ou  deceive  me,  you  deceive  yourself.  Such 
^Im  reasoning,  such  dreary,  hopeless  pictures, 

^uld  never  be  suggested  by  a  heart  that  beat 

• 

^  time  to  mine.     I  know  not  what  vou  feel  for 
^e;  but.  Heaven  knows,  you  seem  to  find  but 
little  difficulty  in  its  mastery." 
"Adelaide!"    exclaimed  Gascoigne,  with  an 


^^laii  i  iirL.  3jw  an  t.iu  -j^^wwji^  die 
v!iicn.  I  3ar^  "iocrmsti  3iy  i  ■uuiiii  af  Wi 
V.  Oifi  I  oad  Tiassg^  :iie  kive  vlod 
y.intf  Vi  iunc .  mc  x  s  ic  du  coic  of  a 
if.r  T-nn^i  itritiv  "xi  r^cdye  or  iAm^ 
TV.i:r=:  J5  i  "iff;-«^is^  brfzw  mtf ;  bat  it  wooU 
i"^.  ccACTifii?.  r^'j  ihriik  ct:izi  it,  to  rebd  agiim^ 
r^cji  im-vitahie.  Fcr.  Afietaiiie.'^  and  here,  obej' 
ir»^  an  impi^Lse  he  Lad  hithi^o  restruned,  ^ 
y^zM  rny  hand  paasionatelT,  ^beTond  my 
Hud  yoiir  youth,  beyond  my  poverty  and  y 
wfr^th,  \if:\fjnd  all  other  objections,  there  is 
that  «it;ind.s  paramount.  I  have  a  brother — - — 
\>r<ti\in  vtho  depends  for  his  existence  on  ixm-  ' 
whom  I  di'in;  not  abandon.  Were  our  paC^ 
MiUfhihvd  but  of  this  difficultv,  it  would  \^^ 
Hudir/iunt  to  scpanitc  us.  I  could  offer  you  n^ 
hoini^  but  that  which  he  must  share,  and — mus' 
I  Nuy  iiy — Auch  a  home  would  not  be  safe 
fur  you.  lliH  presence  would  be  an  insult  to 
your  purity.     I   would  not  willingly  expose  to 
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&  perilous  influence  one  who  was  to  me  what 

/ou  are.    Adelaide,  yoiu-  noble  love  is  in  vain. 

flfiavBD  has  separated  us." 

Tbe  tone  in  which  Gascoigne  spoke  these 
hst  words  chilled  the  few  faint  hopes  that  still 
iogered  about  my  heart.  I  felt  that  to  this 
bst  objection  I  could  oppose  nothing.  The 
woman's  shrinking  delicacy  silenced  even  her 
powerful  love. 

But  I  was  far  from  bending  submissively  to 
Averse  circumstances,  and  echoing  the  fatalist 
Sttitiment  of  Gascoigne.  I  was,  it  appeared,  to 
be  crueUy  disappointed.  An  unseen  power  which 
I  could  not  resist  forced  me  back  again  into 
^tisfaction  and  misery,  just  as  I  was  on  the 
^Cfge  of  entering  that  Elysium  which  strong 
affections  which  have  found  a  resting-place, 
n^e  for  themselves. 

Against  this  power  every  feeling  of  my 
liature  rose  up  in  proud  rebellion.  My  whole 
soul  was  stirred  into  an  impotent  wrestling  with 
my  harsh  destiny.      I  looked  upon  happiness  as 


lv*art  went  at  work  a»  I 
Md  <v>  fmmtthSh  at  wo 
fMd  ^%asi^  k  WM  some 
fi^3^^<i^^T)^  suffideot  €omp 
I>nfnn^  tlui  pause  he  fa 
iw>w  he  Alood  befisre  me  ^ 
znd  ffsde^  awaiting  mj  rej^ 
"*  GntmAgne/'  said  I,  ra 
while  the  words  came  t 
quivering,  daring  lips,  "i 
M  you  say ;  but  oh !  woul( 
we  cjould  revolt,  and  revel 
this  hanh,  unbending  Pr 
our  will  and  purpose  th 
our  wishes  to  deny  and  th^ 
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effect;  on  the  contrary,  he  stood  gazing  at  me 
with  an  expression  more  like  admiration  than 
&maj  or  reproval. 

"Words,  Adelaide,"    he    said,    at    length, 
''worthy  of  the  revolted  Lucifer,  words  which 
should  make     me     shudder ;     but   there    is 
^ething  in  daring,  especially   moral  daring, 
^hich,  even  though  perverted,  thrills  us  with 
>  kind  of  admiration.      Besides,  I  trustingly 
fjope  that  all  these  vigorous  powers  now  alien- 
ated and  roaming  at  will,  will  one  day  pay  a 
^ble  fealty.      Without  such  a  hope,  or  rather 
^'onfidence,  how  should  I  support  the  prospect  ? 
A  few  years  of  such  discipline  as  some  have 
gone  through,  would  teach  you  the  impotence, 
^e  madness  of  human  opposition." 

"I  have  already  learnt  the  lesson,"  said  I. 
**  I  know  my  weakness,  but  I  have  not  yet  been 
'Ale  to  do  as  I  ought — to  bow  my  head  before 
fte  cruel  storm  humbly  and  submissively,  and 
look  up  gratefully  when  it  is  over — to  be 
crushed,  and  bless  the  power  which  crushes  me. 
No,  Gascoigne,  I  am  human,  and  what  is  more, 
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I  am  woman,  and  must  yield,  but  it  will  be  a 
stern  discipline  indeed  that  will  teach  me  to 
yield  without  a  struggle;  such  a  discipluie 
which,  if  you  love  me,  you  will  not  wish  me  to 
pass  through." 

''Not  wish  it!"  returned  he,  energeticanyi 
*'  not  wish  it !  You  are  mistaken,  Adelaide ; 
I  may  weep  tears  of  blood  that  it  should  be 
necessary ;  but  being  necessary,  I  would  besiege 
Heaven  day  and  night  that  nothing  may 
spared  you,  nothing  mitigated  which  is 
for  your  elevation.  Were  the  privilege 
it  would  be  my  triumph  to  bear  the  m 
dom  in  your  stead;  but  you  need  not  me 
remind  you  that  nothing  short  of  Deity  ca: 
be  a  fit  sacrifice  for  erring  humanitj*.  Ad 
laide,  would  to  God — *' 

"  No  more,  my  beloved  Gascoigne,"  inter- 
rupted I,  "  you  are  carried  away  by  your  burn- 
ing religious  enthusiasm,  and  you  take  me 
along  with  you.  If  all  you  believe  necessary 
for  my  eternal  happiness  is  necessary,  then 
may  God  pity  me.     But,  happily,  no  one  has 
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/rt  imposed  upon  my  unwQliDg  neck  a  yoke 

10  gaffing  as  that  which  you  wear.     I  could  not 

«Wainit." 

"It  is  never  imposed^  enfant  bien-aim^" 
^^fSei  he,  with  infinite  gravity  and  gentleness, 
^  seeming  for  the  moment  to  forget  the  lover 
IB  the  adviser,  "  it  must  be  assumed.  Your 
^'WD  hands  must  place  it  on  a  neck  which  bows 
^  receive  it  A  fearful  lesson  for  one  like  you 
*o  leam  !"     And  he  sighed  deeply. 

''Your  vigils,  prayers  and  fasts,  Gascoigne," 
^d  I,  looking  at  him  with  a  sad  smile,  and 
attempting  an  air  of  tender  raillery,  "  will  propi- 
^te  the  unseen  powers,  and  facilitate  the  difficult 
task." 

"Do  not  jest,  Adelaide;  I  feel  too  acutely 
^ven  to  bear  the  semblance  of  gaiety.  You  are 
bdeed  fearfully  wrong ;  but  I  do  not  wonder 
ttutt,  seeking  for  your  happiness  by  so  noble  an 
cxerrise  of  your  generosity,  you  should  feel  dis- 
posed to  argue  the  justice  which  thrusts  us 
Munder.  Would,  for  your  sake,  we  had  never 
Diet,  Adelaide;  you   would   have  been  spared 
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I  am  woman,  and  must  yield,  but  it  wil 
stem  discipline  indeed  that  will  toach  r 
yield  without  a  struggle ;  such  a  disc 
which,  if  you  love  me,  you  wUl  not  wish 
pass  through." 

"Not  wish   it!"   returned  he,  energet 

k  "  not  wish  it !     You  are  mistaken,  Ade 

I  I  may  weep  tears  of  blood  that  it  shoi 

L  necessary  ;  but  being  necessar),  I  would  b 

Heaven  day  and  night  that  nothing  mi 

spared  you,  nothing  mitigated  which  is  re( 

for  your  elevation.     Were  the  privilege 

it  would  be  my  triumph  to  bear  the  m 

dom  in  your  stead;  but  you  need  not  i 

remind  you  that  nothing  short  of  Deit^ 

be   a  fit  sacrifice  for  erring  humanity. 

laide,  would  to  God — " 

"  No  more,  my  beloved  Gascoigne," 
rupted  I,  "  you  are  carried  away  by  your 
ing  religious  enthusiasm,  and  you  tok 
along  with  you.  If  all  you  believe  neo 
for  my  eternal  happiness  is  necessary, 
may  God  pity  me.     But,  happily,  no  on 
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yet  imposed  upon  my  unwilling  neck  a  yoke 
do  galling  as  that  which  you  wear.  I  could  not 
»U8tain  it." 

"It  is   never  imposed^  enfant  Wen-aim/," 

'^^fplied  he,  with  infinite  gravity  and  gentleness, 

^Od  seeming  for  the  moment  to  forget  the  lover 

^<^  the  adviser,  "it  must  be  assumed.     Your 

^^m  hands  must  place  it  on  a  neck  which  bows 

receive  it.      A  fearful  lesson  for  one  like  you 

learn  1"     And  he  sighed  deeply. 

"Your  vigils,  prayers  and  fasts,  Gascoigne," 

id  I,  looking  at  him  with  a  sad  smile,  and 
•^tempting  an  air  of  tender  raillery,  "  will  propi- 

ite  tbe  unseen  powers,  and  facilitate  the  difficult 
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"Do  not  jest,  Adelaide;  I  feel  too  acutely 

m  to  bear  the  semblance  of  gaiety.     You  are 

deed  fearfully   wrong ;  but  I  do  not  wonder 

;t,  seeking  for  your  happiness  by  so  noble  an 

:ercise  of  your  generosity,  you  should  feel  dis- 

'J^^wed  to   argue   the  justice  which  thrusts  us 

L       ^SQDder.      Would,  for  your  sake,  we  had  never 

m       ^xiet,  Adelaide;  you  would  have  been  spared 
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have  probably  blushed  at  my  indiscretioo^t  ^ 
sprang  to  his  side,  and  laying  my  hand  on  ios 
arm,  I  said : 

^' Leave  me,  Gascoigne — my  weakness  oolf 
tortures   you.     Leave  me  to  support  it  skoei 
We  must  part.     The  longer  we  linger  together, 
the  more  difficult  will  that  necessaiy   partiog 
become.     But,  Gascoigne,  one  word.     ShooU 
the  time  ever  arrive  when  that  great  obstade 
which  stands  between  us  shall  cease  to  ezsti 
will  you  pledge  your  loyal  word  to  me  that  ifi 
in  the  interim,  you  have  not  ceased  to  love  M 
you  will  return  to  me  and  claim  me  for  yoor 
own  ?     Your  own  I  am ;  and  in  the  hope  tbit 
day  may  come,  yours,  fiEuthfuUy  indifier^  to 
all   others,  I  shall  remain.       Remember    one 
thing  more,  Gascoigne.     Stand   not  back  from 
me  on  the  plea  of    poverty.     Lightly   as  you 
think  of  my  powers  of  endurance,  I  should  find 
little  difficulty  in  sustaining  that  when  he  with 
whom  I  was  to   share  it,   was  one   whom  I 
loved   so  infinitely   beyond   mere    wealth    and 
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And,  in  spite  of  all  conventionalities,  I  said 
^  with  my  hand  on  his,  and  backed  my 
pleading  words  with  looks  as  earnest  and  tender 
>s  the  heart  which  prompted  them.  At  that 
moment — and,  alas  I  at  that  moment  alone — I 
^  worthy  of  Gascoigne.  I  was  sincere,  inge- 
DQous,  unselfish.  I  thought — I  can  conscien- 
tiottdy  say  it — more  of  his  happiness  than  of 
Day  own.  I  felt  bitterly  what  my  own  wretch- 
riness  would  be  when  we  had  parted  for  this 
long  "  for  ever ;"  but  I  also  felt  that,  in  spite  of 
d  his  philosophy  and  all  his  religion,  he  would, 
rf  necessity,  suffer  even  more  keenly  than 
Jnyself.  There  was  an  intensity,  a  depth  in  his 
character  that  made  me  sensible  that  mine,  in 

spte  of  all  its  passionateness  and  violence,  was, 

• 

^comparison,  shallow. 

I  was  not  capable  of  such  profound,  quiet 
sorrow  as  his.  He  had,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
^pression,  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  suffering, 
^hich  made  things  which  were  painful  to  others 
ttquisitely  more  painful  to  him.  Added  to  this, 
flje  external  circumstances   by  which   he   was 

VOL.  I.  Q 


IllULllin  Cuilsuliltiud  ; 

mc  to  write  snylhiiij 
mental  here  about  th< 
untold  sorrow.  Ever; 
my  driicicncy  by  a 
tation,  in  point.  Bu 
sion. 

I  do  not  exactly  r«i 
in  which  he  rephed  to 
substance  of  it  was  tha 
rated  us  could  never  bi 
at  least,  he  cherished 
That  we  parted  now,  : 
never  to  meet  again 
entiMdes  that  he  would 
that  I  might  at  least  kr 
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fflost  become  to  you  as  though  I  were  not,  and 
W  never  been.  And,  (do  not  think,  my  be- 
^oved  one,  that  I  doubt  the  sincerity  of  your 
affection,  or  the  force  of  your  soul,  but  I  have 
known  life  longer),  the  time  will  come  when  you 
^  smile  at  this  little  romantic  episode  in  your 
lustory;  and  you  will  feel  thankful  that  the 
connexion  which  bound  us  together  once,  and 
^hich  you  thought  eternal,  was  dissolved  so 
completely." 

I  said  nothing  to  this ;  I  only  wept  at  the 
Dijustice  I  thought  he  did  me.  Then  he  rose, 
^d  approached  me.  Confused  by  my  wretched- 
^,  1  scarcely  comprehended  the  sense  of  half 
^^  said.  I  only  felt  that  he  held  my  burning 
*^nds  in  both  his ;  that  it  was  his  voice  to 
^hich  I  listened,  his  noble  features  on  which  I 
pzed.  His  impressive  counsels,  his  earnest 
pleadings  that  I  would  turn  my  perverted  powers 
to  things  adequate  and  divine,  mingled,  at  inter- 
^  with  words  and  looks  indicative  of  earthly 
passion,  and  human  regret.  All  this  T  compre- 
l^ded  but  partially.     My  eyes  closed ;  I  felt 

Q  2 


"ucrii  was  in  somed 
'>f  Ill's  flnal  fareivcll. 
me,  his  heart  beat  ( 
o™,  his  lips  press 
stirred  my  hair ;  and 
me,  witiiout  another  i 
as  if  mistrusting  his 
hurriedly  to  the  door, 
was  alone. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 


I  WILL  not  weary  my  readers  with  a  detailed 
^unt  of  all  that  I  felt  and  endured  that  even- 
%  I  had  an  engagement  to  the  Opera,  which 
'^y  mother  would  not  suffer  me  to  break ;  and 
'  sat  with  my  eyes  fixed  intently  on  the  stage, 
^conscious  of  anything  which  was  being  trans- 
acted on  it,  yet  feverously  aware  of  the  ex- 
P^ession  with  which  Rivers,  who  sat  beside  me, 
^  regarding  me.  I  had  left  orders  behind 
Die  that  everything  should  be  prepared  for  my 
departure  on  the  morrow  for  the  Isle  of  Wight ; 
^d  to  that  morrow  which  would  free  me  from 
the  embarrassments  of  society,  and  see  me  on 


■s-sis  -v".i-t^--  ;  jxifti  fi^wiri  Dot  with 
iuirts=^  iiii-:*?:.  nr:  -wri.  isiri-  &3  to  *oinethiiij 

^^  iz.'ar^Oi'i  -lei^aeE  Tr>f  departure  of  Gii- 
:-,iz~-i.  iz.-i  —J  zr^secrx  ^saie  1  bow  sat,  I  cu 
iOir.->iT  ,^:o."s:^^e.  As  the  d;or  cl'»«d  upon 
hizi.  i=!i  is  r-^rgur-.g  fxTsiqB  died  in  the 
<i:iiir.-:t,  I  r^i  >.;ri  ilsi:*;  irirtiiible  on  a  «A. 
No  Ti:C^:;T  pir:iys.:ss  ::  mssK'n  came  to  idieve 
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And  yet  from  this  I  had  aroused  myself  to 
''^Fe  morning  visitors,  to  finish  a  purse  for 
^y  brother,   to    read   Ariosto   to  my   recum- 
t^t  mother,  and  finally  to  dress  and  go  to  the 
Opera.    What  was  the  stimulus  to  such  exer- 
tions?   One  powerful  enough  to  have  roused 
tttt  fix>m  still   deeper  gloom,    to    still   greater 
aiid  more  uncongenial  effort.     The  determina- 
tioD  to  conceal  fi^m  Ehza  that  I  was  wretched 
— ^to  deprive  her  of  the  power  to  ridicule  and 
insult  the  cause  of  my  wretchedness.     She  was 
i^ot  of  the  gay  opera  party ;  so  that  my  stimulus 
f^Sng,  I  ceased  to  struggle  against  my  feelings, 
^^  sat,  as  I  have  already  said,  unconscious  of 
^hat  was  going  forwards.     To  the  music  it  was 
^possible  I   could  be  quite  insensible,  but  it 
^died    my  senses   dimly,  as    one  sometimes 
^cems  to  hear  it  in  a  dull,  heavy  dream ;  while 
^  gay  laugh  of  my  companions,  and  the  low- 
^laspered  words  of  Rivers  were  to  me  the  painful 
disoord  of  the  scene. 

I  retired  early,  accompanied  by  my  brother 
aod  his  fiiend*     Anxious  to  be  alone,  I  took 
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the  candle  from  the  hand  of  my  nurse,  as 
entered  the  hall ;  and  holding  out  my  hand 
Rivers,  I  said  with  a  smile,  as  much  like 
usual  one  as  I  could  call  up : 

''  You  will  excuse  my  abrupt  departure^ 
Rivers.     But  headache  and  the  necessity  to 
betimes   to-morrow,  oblige  me   to  say  * 
nightJ 

"  One  word,  Miss  Gresham,  before  you  1< 
me  I  must  have,"  replied  he,  retaining  my  hac:^ 
"  Will  you  give  me  a  few  moments  alone  ?** 

I  guessed  the  purport  of  the  desired  ii 
^aew,   and    my   heart   sickened :    I  really 
physically  and  mentally  unequal  to   it  in  vt^ 
present   state  of  feeling.     I  looked  round  fbt 
Morley  to  help  mc  to  excuse  myself,  but  he  harf 
slipped  away.     I  turned  to  Rivers. 

"  I  feel  so  ill  this  evening,"  I  said,  "  you 
really  must  forgive  my  deferring  it  a  little.  To- 
morrow, perhaps — *' 

"  I  wiU  not  detain  you  long,  Miss  Gresham," 
said  he,  interrupting  me ;  "  and  to-morrow  you 
leave  town  for.  I  know  not  how  long  an  absence. 
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\  I  too  am  about  to  quit  London.  It  will  be  long 
^m  another  such  opportunity  presents  itself. 
firt  minutes  will  satisfy  me.*' 

Sorprised  at  the  calm,  grave  tone  in  which 
he  spoke,  I  thought  I  perhaps  misimderstood 
^  object  he  had  in  view ;  and  too  dispirited  to 
^yppose  so  vigorous  an  opponent,  I  led  the  way 
to  my  mother's  now  empty  boudoir. 

I  threw  myself  on  a  sofa,  motioning  him 
^  a  seat  beside  me,  for  experience  had 
bught  me  that  this  position  was  less  embar- 
'Usmg  than  any  other.  He  was  silent  for  a 
few  moments,  while  I,  to  carry  oflF  the  con- 
fii^OD  that  I  felt  was  tinging  my  pale  cheeks, 
loosened  my  velyet  mantle,  and  clasped  and  un- 
^^asped  my  hair  bracelet. 

"  Miss  Gresham,"  said  he,  at  length,  fixing 
kis  eyes  intently  on  my  white,  uncovered  arms, 
^do  not  think  I  am  here  to-night  to  make  a 
confession  of  that  love  which  you  have  already 
perceived,  and  to  hear  you  reject  it  with  that 
indifference  which  I  have  already  read  in  your 
looks  and  manner.'' 


I  bofced  op 


uk  DL    Do  Dot^'hc  Hid  ■MRMiHf,  "dovt 

bsitue  to  destroT  all  hope,  ntfwr  than  fim 

Enii^^eD  tieScb:^  oheiish  s  Taun  hope." 

"  Rivns,"  said  I,  intem^itmg  him,  fat  I 
shrank  at  ihe  prospect  b«fere  me,  "  spare  m^  I 
t>Dtiva(  you,  1  painful  scene.  You  have  rai 
my  looks  aright.  Do  not  ctKupd  me  to  translilB 
them  into  words." 

**  I  will  Dot  compd  you,  Adelaide,"  said  hs 
with  (%iut}',  '*  to  say  more  dearly  than  vM 
ha%~e  already  said  it,  '  I  do  not  love  you — I  sB 
prtrfoucdiy  tiidiff<n¥nt  to  you.*  But,  AdeUidCr 
is  it  inqwssihle  that  that  iudiSerence  may  never 
?  that  what  you  teel  now  you  will  not 
Ad  for   enrt     I   have  watched  you  closdft 


cfaaiige 
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laide,  to  see  if  others  were  more  fortunate 

myself — ^if  it  were  the  absorption  of  pre- 

;ed  affections  that  made  my  efforts  useless. 

DO :  as  you  were  to  me,  you  were  to  all. 

my  love  found  no  room  for  jealousy,  and 

Rir  universal  apathy  I  have  built  up  my 

In  some  natures  the  affections  long  lie 

mt,  but  when  they  at  length  wake  up,  it 

no  drowsy  existence.     May  not  this  be 

case,  Adelaide  ?     And  may  I  not  hope 

I,  who  have  loved  you  so  long  and  so 

inately,  may  at  length  find  some  return  ? 

are  ambitious,   Adelaide,  I  know,   nobly 

dous ;  and  would  not  give  your  love  to  one 

destitute  of  those  powers  which  nature  has 

led  upon  you.     The  man  you  honoiur  must 

man  whom  the  world  honours  also.     Even 

is  not  beyond  my  grasp.     Even  now  some 

tation  I  have  gained  in  my  profession,  and 

t  may  I  not  gain,  stimulated  by  such  a  hope 

t  is  in  your  power  to  hold   out  to  me  ? 

Ude,  I  can  wait  long   and  patiently,  and 

Kir  with  an  energy  and  determination  which 


B<n  br  jaad  1     III!  II   wi&  tkaH 
•aoskr  nk  «b<k  he  kri  i 
aned  BT  Inad  «UA  ky  lo  | 
■K,  aad  bd  gnandit  to  Ui  tfrn,  I 


*1m£s.  eiinvd  at  IJM  nia  km  1  had* 

aod  u  t^  $i3inc«ii  omesan-  vtiich  im^ 
me  to  crush  aj]  bc^^e^  I  rem^aed  sQent,  i]lDllA 
o^^vi^iKilinAL  H^w  anipk««lT  and  hoi 
•uaDgflr  he  had  misuiideTstood  mr  cfaanchf 
How  ns  I  to  nodMon  him?  ShooU  1  I* 
him  the  truth  ?  I  feared  diat  nothing  short  of 
•he  troth  wi>uld  satisjy  and  cv-nTincv  him. 

"  Mr.    RiTTTs I  began,  and  hen  I  p«t»4 ' 

™«n»m  how  t«  prooMd.  I  peneived,  fiinl 
^"m«  that  I  ventured  to  cast  tmianii  hi* 
™t  he  WK  misimeiptwing  my  htsitalion.  It" 
'^"~~.'  <«■  decision  wd  fiinkness  gn» 
""^"«T  moment.  I  nnwsed  rnvsetf  lA 
*''"°**'*^*»«<»»ingfi«nmv  s^  I  dn» 
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intle  around  me,  as  if  to  intimate  that 
[  had  to  say  would  be  quickly  said,  and 
would  leave  him. 

[r.  Rivers,"  I  repeated,  but  in  a  firmer 
and  with  a  certain  dignity  of  manner, 
have  b^ged  me  to  be  perfectly  candid 
rou,  and  I  will  be  candid.  I  am  inex- 
)ly  grieved  to  see  how  sincerely  you  seem 
B  me ;  for  I  know  well  the  value  of  what 
*.  What  you  offer  me  this  night  may 
be  offered  me  again ;  but  for  all  that,  I 
honoiur  bound  to  say  I  cannot  now  accept 
*  dare  I  hold  out  any  hope  that  the  future 
nake  it  more  acceptable.  Beyond  a  real 
ly  interest,  my  feelings  towards  you  will 
advance,  I  fear ;  and  that  you  will  despise 
rthless  when  you  have  aimed  at  something 
Childish,  or  even  foolish,  as  you  may 
such  words,  let  me  say  that,  if  it  were  in 
)wer  to  control  my  affections,  and  fix  them 
\  there  was  some  chance  of  reaping  happi- 
Tom  them,  I  should  not  answer  you  in 
a  strain  as  I  am  doing,  or  look  forward  to 
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such  mfotiire  as  tfnl  to  wfaidi  I  am  vtmh0 
iii^fijnianL  But,  as  il  ii^  I  am  not  aUci  bi# 
eror  wiDiiig  I  miglil  b^  to  giro  71 
for  lore;  and  if  70a  ^fdae  your  own  {MM 
mind,  think  no  move  of  me.     Gm 

to  your  precession;  an  oiaaijned  n 

time  to  listen  to  .  amipbidDg  hnrt,  «m1  ^ 
tin  Heaven  sends  yon  ona  whom  yon  w9  Ml 
as  well  as  you  now  krre  me^  and  who  wiB  li 
worthier  of  it,  for  1  am  not  worthy." 

Here  I  paused,  for  I  felt  that  my  voice 
trembled,  and  that  the  composure  with  whui 
I  began  was  fast  leaving  me.  I  was  anxiov 
too  to  hear  my  companion's  answer.  Pod 
Rivers  !  he  evidently  struggled  to  get  the  betta 
of  his  emotion  before  he  ventured  to  reply,  an^ 
then  he  said : 

"  It  is  not  for  me,  Adelaide,  to  question  yoo 
decision  or  try  to  read  your  heart.  If  it  is  in- 
deed all  in  vain,  and  you  refuse  me  the  lea8l 
gleam  of  hope,  I  will  wrestle  manfully  againsl 
my  unhappiness,  but  without  much  expectatioi 
of  success.     You  have  no  idea  what  I  fed 
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u,  Ada ;  what  I  think  of  you  ;  how  I  admire 
( aJ/Dost  worship  you ;  what  your  love  would 
?  readered  me.  But  it  was  folly  to  dream 
.  To  oijoy  Heaven,  or  more  than  Heaven, 
earthy  is  not  often  the  lot  of  humanity, 
did  I  think  it  would  be  mine?  How 
f  I  have  deceived  myself!  I  had  so 
I  the  hope  that  time  would  work  a  change 
r  feelings,  that  it  had  become  a  sort  of 
ttv  to  me.  Such  madness  is  all  the  worse 
J  now !" 

tood  silent,  but  looking  down  upon  him 
n  expression  of  undisguised  sympathy, 
ou  are  an  angel,  Adelaide,"  said  he, 
;  my  hand  vehemently,  "  to  feel  so  deeply 
I  pain  you  inflict.  Ah !  what  have  I  not 
Can  any  love  be  excessive  which  you 

3?" 

lo  more,  Mr.  Rivers,"  said  I,  gravely, 
re  me  all  such  expressions.  They  not 
grieve  me  on  yowr  account,  they  humiliate 
>n  my  own.  Leave  me  now,  I  entreat.  I 
^  tired,  and  wretched,   and  your  presence 


imrmm.  iMTIiii—  ^tt^* 

t  iuifimti  litn  Of  pR»  HIT  tand  m : 

rv  ii$  JiK.  I  xit  his  bat  tears  apoo 
ja;$tUv  Ai-niiinwiiup  k.  j£cuii  to  hear 
w..>Ri  T-jui  hun  It;sc  3iy  wmkiitfss  shouk 
^  riitf   jvcn>r   oc   ou.  I  hoirwd  out 

.VAer  iuociur  mgbc  of  ^klmost  ovnp 
«t\-ccaoiue:^  du  Dtfst  <^y  tbuod  jue, 
oc-KT  v.vmpuaiua  tfaaa  oit  curse,  oo  mj 
(hv.-  1$Jh  vi  \VigbCr  that  linW  eDcbantin} 
>*hk'6,  say*  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "he  wl 
jft\'«»  nvwr  for;i:ets>  through  whatera- 
ihtf  >M«V  Wkwkt  his  future  path  may  lea 
1   an  nut  ikbwut  to  describe   what    h: 
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itunbed  so  frequeDtly,  and  so  much  better  than 
leoold  do  it.  My  business  is  with  the  scenery 
tf  Jraman  life  and  the  human  heart,  not  with 
ht  of  nature.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  as  I  rode 
'Anx^h  the  island  to  our  destination  which 
M  quite  at  the  eastern  extremity,  and  my 
kogaid  eyes  rested  on  the  tableau  of  ahnost 
■incolous  beauty  which  was  stretched  before 
me,  I  felt  an  insensible  calm  steal  over  me, 
liuch  changed  for  the  time  my  restless  anguish 
into  a  deep,  quiet  melancholy. 

'AU  these  spots  shall  I  visit,"  thought  I, 
'ikme,  unmolested.  Those  gorges  amidst  the 
locks,  those  silent  sea-side  shores,  skirted  by  their 
(loomy,  ponderous  cli£fs,  will  be  in  harmony 
^  my  feelings."  In  spite  of  the  scenery  by 
^iudi  I  was  surrounded,  the  ocean,  nearer  to 
^lidi  we  were  approaching  every  moment, 
^Bpged  my  chief  attention.  Calm  as  a  lake  in 
fteghrmg  sunlight  of  a  summer  afternoon,  it 
%8tietdied  boundlessly  before  me,  borrowing  an 
WiDser  bhie  from  the  \)lue  heavens  it  reflected. 
Bse  and  there  the  sail  of  a  distant  vessel,  or, 

TOU  I.  R 


vitherwise  havi;  bfon  ■ 
Skirting  the  water 
of  the  fantastic  cli&, 
appean  to  be  a  law 
foliage.     Behind,  ros 
rising,    falling,    retre: 
and  into  the  fyr  dis 
Uiousand  different  fw 
exquisite  symmetry  tl 
their   graceful  unduk 
bright  horizon.      A  t 
before  me  the  magni 
Bay.      An  exclamatii 
my  lips,  I  stood  up  i 
better  view,  and  my 
appredatioD  of  the  s 
in  its  intensity,  as  1 
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winch  we  passed,  the  journey  was  wearisome, 
lod  both  myself  and  my  companion  were 
glad  when  we  at  length  reached  the  cottage 
wbich  was  to  be  our  home  for  so  many  months, 
ft  was  delightfully  situated  on  the  summit  of 
I  hiH  A  slip  of  narrow  picturesque  land  was 
done  between  it  and  the  ocean.  At  the  back 
rose  a  lofty,  jagged,  moss-covered  hill  of  no  con- 
temptible "elevation,  one  of  the  series  which  runs 
through  the  whole  island  from  east  to  west.  Thus 
shdtered,  the  roughest  winds  in  the  bleakest 
winter  only  softly  whispered  round  it.  It  was 
one  of  very  few  houses  then  built  in  that  village, 
the  crowning  gem  for  romantic  beauty  in  that 
iskod  which  is  in  itself  a  gem  so  often  vaimted 
<£  I  am  not  about  to  describe  it.  Those 
^  have  seen  it  would  say  my  description 
did  not  do  it  justice,  and  those  who  have  not, 
^oidd  not  obtain  from  what  I  could  say  on  the 
lolgeGti  an  adequate  idea  of  it.  The  house  we 
hid  to  ourselves,  with  the  exception  of  the 
luidhdy  and  the  servants  who  waited  upon 
%  tor  mj  father    had  taken  the   whole,  in 
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order  that  I  mi^it  not  be  SHOfcd  Iqf  fii 

lodgers,  and  it  was  but  sndL 

I  retired  that  mg^  oAf  to  waj  htin 
The  moon  was  at  its  loll,  and  died  «>  1p 
a  lig^t  that  a  candle  was  mmeeesHrf  .  I  fl 
open  the  window  and  kuied  ooL  Noao 
cfistorbed  the  tranqnilKty  of  luf^  but  fl 
sounds  whidi  have  so  mystcrioos  an  cffiBOl 
the  soul,  the  msdii^  of  the  wind  in 
summits  of  the  trees,  and  the  noise  <^ 
waves  as  they  broke  softly  on  the  shore. 

A  pale,  bright,  golden  pathway  was  thr 
across  the  waters,  which  served  to  render 
surrounding  darkness  more  striking,  and  ale 
apalling.      Like  some   huge,   limitless  can 
the  sea  beyond  the  influence  of  the  moon's  i 
seemed   to   retreat   into   endless    space,   w 
defied   the  beholder's  eye   to   penetrate,   ¥ 
the   tremulous   swaying  of   the  leaves    to 
fro   was   all   I  could  distinguish  m  the 
silvery   light.      Not  a  footstep,  not  a  hu: 
voice  was   to   be  heard.      The    solitude 
oompleto.      I  seemed  as  much  alone  as  the 
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9  other  creature  breathed  in  the  world  but 
?.  I  raised  my  eyes  to  the  heaveus ;  there 
T  DO  stars  to  be  perceived — they  were 
)sed;  but  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
moon  clouds  had  gathered.  All  the  rest 
le  sky  was  a  calm,  blueish  grey,  but  these 
s  were  light  and  vapoury,  tinged  by  her 
incy  with  many  colours,  and  rapidly  chasing 
other  over  her  surface, 
iratched  them  till  my  eyes  ached ;  the  moon 
half,  now  fully  obscured,  and  the  next 
*nt  sailing  forth  triumphantly  from  beneath 
vapoury  concealment.  A  feeling  of  still 
under  sadness  overcame  me,  the  scene 
in  dangerous  harmony  with  my  desolate 

m 

ion;  the  solitude,  the  perfect  stillness 
jd  to  oppress  me;  I  longed  to  hear  a 
of  sympathy  and  consolation  from  some 
which  felt  for  me  ;  I  longed  to  unburden 
ent-up  sorrows — to  feel  the  pressure  of 
friendly  hand,  to  know  there  was  some  one 
ne  who  cared  for  me.  To  suflfer  and  to 
ait,  that  was  beyond  my  power.     Feelings 
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SO  Tude&t  as  mine  denuuuled  m  TCoL  I 
m;  desires  woe  in  nin.  .If  I  would  tdl  i 
sorrows,  it  most  be  to  the  sflent  n^it  wim 
My  bead  sank  on  my  arms,  whii^  wefc  cam 
over  the  window-nIL 

The  scene  of  the  preceding  momii^  rase  ' 
my  tortored  memory.  His  words,  his  lool 
aad  accents,  with  all  the  force  c^  realisatk 
came  back.  An  indescribaUe  yearning, 
insupportable  impatience  of  my  lot,  tranqxKl 
me  for  a  moment  out  of  myself. 
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aoonbeams   as  they  stole  into    the  chamber, 
iDperoeptibly    dosed,    and    the   busy    painful 
*  tkoQghts,  which  knew  but  one  subject,  at  length, 
mdeep  grew  quiet. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  nest  moraing  was  Sunday.  I  did  nrt 
wake  till  late.  The  sun  streamed  into  i^ 
apartment.  The  song  of  birds,  and  Ae  dub  ^ 
the  waves,  and  the  soft  sound  of  the  moroi% 
breeze  which  stirred  in  the  leaves  of  the  beadt'* 
fill  Virginia  creeper,  which  grew  up  the  radea  ** 
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Wiai  a  aseless    mockery   did   my    beautiful 

ttd  fishionable  dresses  appear  !     I  bowed  my 

*"D^  tnees,  and  repeated  mechanicaUy    the 

W's  ftayer.     This  comprised  all  my  devo- 

^  and  then  I  went  down-stairs,  and  the 

•*7  day  was  b^un  for  me.     The  breakfast- 

hife  was  spread,  the  folding-windows  which  led 

< 

^  the  garden  were   open,  and  there  lay  the 

f^  landscape  and  the  ocean  beyond.  I  took 
^J  seat.  , 

I  had  brought  down  in  my  hand  my  German 
'ibie,  almost  without  knowing  it ;  and  after  a 
^d  glance  at  the  outer  world,  which  had  no 
3ann  for  me  in  company,  I  turned  to  the  Book 
f  Job,  and  began  to  con  over  the  introductory 
bapters. 

"  La !  Miss  Ada,"  said  my  nurse,  in  an 
jffended  tone,  "  you're  not  going,  sure,  to  stick 
A  your  lessons  week  days  and  Sundays  alike  ? 
There's  something  prettier  to  look  at  now  than 
^  crooked,  up-side-down  letters,  I  am  sure  ! 
« 8  them  that's  a-killing  you,  I  say  ;  and  so  says 
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master,  and  Mr.  Morley,  and  evny  i 
knows  anything  about  such  things." 
I  did  not  replr  to  her,  so  abe  vent  oc 
"  I  vas  a-hopin*  that  when  Mr.  Ciucr 
gone,  and  you'd  come  here,  you  wonld  b 
by  for  a  while,  Miss  Ada.  I'm  rare  yc 
to.  You've  had  too  much  of  that  i 
learning  all  along.  He  taxed  you  too  ha 
that's  what  I've  always  said." 

answered  I, 
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tied  me.  My  own  testimony  of  my  capa- 
s  did  not,  however,  satisfy  her,  She  went 
ire  for  her  own  Bible,  and  having  found 
le  t^th  chapter  of  John's  Gospel,  which 
favourite  with  her,  she  b^ged  me  to  read 
Inglish  from  my  mysterious  print, 
he  might  prove  if  it  was  possible,"  she 

mplied,  not  from  amiability,  but  from 
lathy.  I  felt  incapable  of  opposing  her, 
>  she  appeared. 

!  you  know  that,  Miss  Ada,"  said  she, 
»ting  my  fluent  translation.  ''  You  used 
iat   it  when  you  were    a   child  in  the 
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m  to  another,  then,  that  I  don't  know," 
[,  indignantly.  My  pride  was  touched,  and 
leant  as  was  the  hand  which  touched  it,  my 
ring  energies  awoke  to  resent  it.     She 

and  was  at  length  convinced.  From 
)ment,  a  sort  of  awe  mingled  with  the 
she  had  before  felt  for  me. 

church  bells  began  to  chime.     I  bade 
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my  nurse  prepare  to  go  alooe,  fiff  ^  I 
intended  to  wander  down  to  the  beach.  In  m] 
walk  thither,  I  had  to  pass  the  church,  fori) 
was  huilt  upon  a  cliff.  It  lay  in  a  Uttle  hoDtn 
almost  concealed  by  the  spreading  trees  whid 
grew  iu  the  beautiful  grave-yard,  and  wavo 
their  thick  leaiy  branches  over  the  low  humU 
roof.  Its  lozenge  windows,  its  moss-coveni 
walls,  and  the  three  old  wooden  crosses  wbid 
adorned  its  roof,  its  age  and  simplicity  delighta 
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md  which  lay  behind  me,  I  was  alone.  This 
m  was  not  in  unison  with  my  unquiet 
hgs»  but  it  had  its  effect,  for  in  spite  of 
self  it  insensibly  lulled  my  feelings  into 
son  with  itself.  My  heart  beat  more  gendyi 
«  of  a  calmer  nature  filled  my  eyes,  and 
loked  forward  more  dispassionately  into  the 
ire.  I  felt,  more  from  Gascoigne's  manner 
d  from  any  sufficient  cause  which  my  reason 
sented,  that  we  had  parted  finally ;  and 
t  the  life  I  would  so  willingly  have 
at  and  shared  with  him,  would  now  be 
sed  in  a  sphere  distinct  from  his  own, 
severed  from  it  by  a  thousand  impassable 
ventionalities. 

i^erhaps  it  was  owing  to  the  romance  of  my 
racter,  but  I  never  wished  him  to  be  my 
al  in  social  life,  I  only  regretted  that  I  had 
D  bom  above  him.  Rich  and  prosperous, 
scoigne  would  have  lost  much  of  his  attrac- 
ts in  my  eyes.  Ignorant  of  poverty,  and 
h  hardships  as  were  his  companions,  lapped 
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in  B£9u«ice  and  eaaOt  I  yet  id  the  nuc 
of  my  indolent  enjoyments,  nfiecied  with  a  b 
of  triumph  on  his  situation. 

It  «;as  as  the  good,  magnanimous  broth 
the  heroic  man  stnigghng  and  struggling  (i 
cessfiilly  agunst  the  galling  yoke  of  pom 
obscurit^',  misoonstpiction,  and  the  conten 
of  a  shallow  worid,  that  my  love,  in  whidi 
mueh  reverence  was  mixed,  liked  best  to  o 
template  him.  Mine  was  a  sort  of  hero-wonli 
■  ixi-t'Uonoe   to  whicli   1  1 
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foedy,  had  swayed  and  subordinated  mine  to 
ill  superiority,  and  daimed  from  me  a  genuine 
idonration  that  I  had  fully  given.     And  when 
nsh  a  man,  so  full  of  moral  dignity  and  mental 
Mth|  had  bowed  from  his  elevation  to  me, 
ivbea  tenderness  had  conquered  sternness,  and 
lofiB  subdued  austerity,  was  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  my  mingled  passion,  reverence,  grati- 
tude, and  admiration,  should  unite  in  forming  a 
sentimait  of  more  than  ordinary  strength? — 
ttat  I   should   feel  proud,   honoured,   by    the 
ponession  I  had  gained,  and  willing  to  sacrifice 
ereiything  to  retain  it  ?     And  that,  deprived  of 
\m  in  whom  all  my  aflfections  had  found  a 
eeatre,  I  should  feel  hopelessly  wretched,  and 
fife  look  like  a  narrow,  stony  path  to  me,  too 
Qvrow  for   two    to  walk  together   in  it,  and 
soften  its  asperities  by  mutual  tenderness  ? 

Until  I  had  lost  him,  and  had  time  to  reflect 
on  that  loss,  I  was  scarcely  aware  of  the  excess 
tf  my  feelings.  I  had  not  only  loved  him,  I 
found  he  had  been  unconsciously  my  God, 
'^on,  and   conscience.     "What   is    so    often 
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stad  by  novd-writers  figuratively,  waB  in  tfw 
case  literally  true.  He  had  been  the  centre  of 
my  being,  and  torn  from  that  centre,  I  im 
aimless.  What  was  left  for  me  was  to  stnig^ 
against  my  misery,  as  he  would  stnig^  againit 
his.  There  was  a  sweetness  in  healing  what 
he  bore,  and  in  endeavouring  to  do  what  ha 
would  do.  It  would  be  noble,  since  there  wm 
nothing  for  me  to  live  for,  to  live  for  othen— 
to  fulfil  faithfully  my  light  duties  as  sister  and 
child — to  labour  for  the  happiness  of  othoii 
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Ubttk  and  bursting  skies.  The  trees  rocked, 
the  flowers  were  crushed  beneath  the  furious 
nin,  and  with  every  peal  which  the  rocks  re- 
tthoed,  the  ground  beneath  me  trembled. 

Daring  as  I  was,  before  the  lightning  I 
hmk.  The  thunder  I  could  hear  with  a 
kst  attuned  to  its  sublimity,  but  free  from 
tonr;  but  when  these  swift  fires  of  the  Deity 
voe  flashed  before  my  eyes,  every  fibre  in  my 
fiune  vibrated.  I  felt  my  impotence,  my  de- 
pendance,  and  shuddered. 

The  sound  of  horses'  hoofs  drew  my  eyes  for 

a  moment  from  the  ocean  to  the  road.     I  could 

not  help  feeling  a  sort  of  pity  for  the  equestrian 

^ho,  doakless  and  exposed,  bowed  to  the  saddle- 

Ws  to  mitigate,  as  much  as  possible,  the  furious 

Cental  warfare  to  which  he  was  subjected. 

At  that  moment  a  crash  louder  than  any  which 

W  preceded,  burst  from  the  opening  clouds, 

M  seemed  to  spread   rumbling  through  the 

^  bowels  of  the  earth  beneath.     A  flash  of 

hghtning  of  proportioned  vividness,  shot  across 

^  now  comparative    obscurity,  leaping  from 
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ware  to  ware  with  tiiat  short-lived  fdodlf, 
which  has  no  paralkl  in  nature.  The  ear  ootdd 
scarcely  distinguish  the  nub  of  the  wind  in  tfai 
riven  trees,  from  the  roar  of  the  heaving,  eoeitad 
ocean. 

After  the  momentary  shock  I  had  received,  I 
looked  round  for  the  horseman,  intending,  if  ba 
were  not  out  of  sight,  to  aead  the  servant  t* 
offer  him  a  shelter  vrithin,  till  the  fiity  of  Ar 
storm  had  abated. 

He  was  not  out  of  sight,  but  in  spite  of  tba 
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lArank  from  b^g  subjected  to  his  society 
liiai  for  an  hour.  I  felt  unfit  for  it,  ahnost 
npaUe  of  sustaining  it.  He  had  heard  my 
!  line,  understood  my  benevolent  mtention,  and 
i  ifailing  himself  of  it  by  fieustening  his  horse 
,  Mi  gate.  He  had  a  few  whispered  words  to 
■fkthe  animal,  probably  they  were  of  condo- 
Hiei,  md  then  he  entered  the  house. 

I  had  rung  the  beU  for  the  servant  to  con- 
te  faim  to  the  kitchen,  that  he  might  dry  his 
^)|nDg  garments,  for  in  his  present  state  he 
^  litfle  fit  to  enter  my  presence ;  and  then  I 
^  down,  languidly  impatient  for  him  to  make 
w  qypearance  before  me,  for  the  sooner  he 
cttoethe  sooner  he  would  go,  and  that  was  all 
J  desired.  I  thought  too  how  painfully  em- 
'*rasang  it  would  be  if  he,  taciturn  as  ever, 
^  dent,  expecting  me  to  support  the  conver- 
sation, and  I  so  unfit  for  such  a  task. 
My  anxiety  on  this  subject  was,  however, 
"^necessary.  He  was  far  from  taciturn.  He 
**  8tin  under  the  influence  of  the  excitement 
^  had  recdved  firom  his  stormy  ride.       He 

s  2 
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talked  of  Black  Gang,  which  he  had  visifa 
that  morning,  and  regretted,  with  an  eothi 
siasm  which  made  me  smile,  that  the  thunda 
storm  had  not  come  on  when  he  was  in  tb 
Chine, 

"  I  would  have  g^ren  a  year  out  of  iny  life  li 
have  witnessed  it  there !"  he  said. 

And  then  he  asked  me  if  I  koew  anything  a 
Chateaubriand,  and  said  a  few  words  expreann 
of  his  own  admiration  for  him  so  simple,  .yet  ai 
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flnsiire  in  hearing  it  Besides,  I  had  a 
fifidble  curiosity  to  hear  how  he  would  pro- 
vmioe  the  language,  and  in  what  manner  he 
maid  intonate  the  fine  description.  Under 
oeomstances  of  less  depression  such  curiosity 
iviid  have  heen  ardent.  He  turned  to  the 
fift  at  once.  He  evidently  was  well  ac- 
fainted  with  all  the  passages  of  pre-eminent 
knty.  I  lifted  my  eyes  to  his  face.  There 
was  a  half  .smfle  on  his  lips,  and  an  animation 
in  his  eyes,  that  showed  how  keenly  he  appre- 
ciated the  coming  moment  of  literary  enthu- 
aasm ;  and  then  in  a  clear  unhesitating  voice 
he  read  the  following  words : 

"  Cependant  Tobscuritd  redouble :  les  nuages 
abaiss&  entrent  sous  I'ombrage  des  bois.  La 
Hue  se  d&hrie,  et  T^dair  trace  un  rapide  losange 
de  feu.  Un  vent  imp^tueux,  sorti  du  couchant> 
roule  les  nuages  sur  les  nuages ;  les  for^ts  plient, 
fe  cid  s'ouvre  coup  sur  coup,  et,  Ji  travers  ses 
crevasses,  on  aper^oit  de  nouveaux  cieux  et  des 
campagnes  ardentes.  Quel  affreux,  quel  mag- 
oifique  spectade !     La  foudre  met  le  feu  dans 
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les  bois ;  rincendie  s'^tend  comine  line  c) 
hire  de  flammes ;  des  coloimes  d'^tincdles  i 
fiim^  assi^ent  les  Dues,  qui  Tomissent 
foudres  dans  le  vaste  embrasement  Ale 
Grand  Esprit  couvre  les  montagnes  d'^ 
t^^bres;  du  milieu  de  ce  vaste  diaosfi'< 
un  mugissemeat  confus  {onn€  par  le  fracas 
vents,  le  gdmissement  des  arbres,  le  burlei 
des  b^tes  f^roces,  le  bourdonnemeut  de  I'iocei 
et  la  chClte  r^p^t^  du  tooneire,  qui  siffli 
s'^teignaat  dans  les  eaux." 
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MD^itiireSy   as  a  pure  work  of    art,  conceived 
ttd developed  by  a  pure  mind:  it  is  exquisite, 
kUess  to  me." 
He  looked  delighted. 

**  You    view    it  in    its    true    light,    Miss 
Ikakem/*  he  said.     ^  And  what  do  you  think 

*As  a  story,  I  disapprove  of  its  tendmcy 
ad  plot,  but  as  a  delineation  of  the  self-inflicted 
tannents  of  a  human  soul,  it  is  superior  in  my 
opimon  to  ^  Atala.'  It  has  none,  or  but  little, 
of  the  picturesqueness  and  warm,  rich  colour- 
ing of  ^  Atala,'  but  there  is  a  profound,  intense 
meiaDcholy  in  it,  and  an  exquisite,  delicate  per- 
eq>tion  of  the  sufferings  of  a  highly-wrought, 
sensitive  heart,  desolated  and  misdirected,  which 
make  it  to  me  more  attractive,  I  think." 

I  had  been  betrayed  into  a  subject  which 
mterested  me,  and  I  was  not  aware  with  how 
much  warmth  I  spoke,  till  the  expression  of 
Stephenson's  eyes,  which  were  fixed  upon  me 
with  a  sort  of  fascination,  made  me  conscious  of 
it     I  cobured  more  with  vexation  than  emr 
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day.  It  is  the  world's  way  of  bdng  reli 
tbey  seem  to  know  no  other ;  and  ha 
real  Teoeration  for  divioe  things,  I  wou 
ai^iear  to  slight  and  despise  them.  I  do 
other  matters,  care  much  for  the  world's  o 
but  in  this  sole  instance,  man  far  re 
sake  than  for  my  own,  I  think  it  denra 
to  appear  to  n^lect  its  observances,  al 
they  may  not  be  in  exact  accordance  wi 
preconceived  notions.    So  I  go." 
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more  devotedly  and  sincerely  standing 
in  some  isolated  comer  of  the  great  temple 

imiverse,  than  in  any  temple  which  men 
3  His  honour ;  and  my  cold  heart  responds 
more  warmly  and  gratefully  to  fhe  sounds 

reach  me  there,  aU  of  which  speak  His 

than    even    to    those  simple,  earnest 

8  for  which  you  speak,  much  as  I  value 

If  it  is  requisite  to  repeat  them,  I  would 

repeat  them  alone  in  the  presence  of  God 
*  His  works,  than  repeat  them  in  common 
die  irreverent  lips,  and  callous,  unmoved 

of  my  fellow  men.  And  you  are  mis- 
,  too,  Miss  Gresham,''  he  added,  with  a 
that  I  thought  was  almost  contemptuous, 
mind  was  not  occupied  with  any  French 
ale." 

remained   thoughtful  for  a  few  moments, 
at  would  Gascoigne  say  to  this  sentimental, 
ge  sort  of  worship  ?"  I  thought, 
rhen  do    you   never   go  to    church,  Mr. 
beoson  ?"  I  asked. 
Yes,  firequently.     Generally  once  every  Sun- 
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bwt  ID  tliii  tok  iiMitmftif^  man  fii^ 
mke  tban  ftr  my  oini^  I  tbjnkit 
to  aj^Kv  to  iMB^kdt  its 
they  may  not  be  m  cnet  mmHnm 
fteoaocsmd  nocioos.    So  I  g^**' 

^  And  do  you  new  derifo-pny: 
pleasure  from  going.  Doesn^liie 
tion  (^  die  oongreg^tiQii  aoqietimei  mahi 
forget  its  heartlessneaa,  or  aie  yon  new 
away  by  your  own  ?" 

"  Not  often,  I  confess.  The  &ct  of  being  m 
church,  and  the  formality  of  the  whole  proceed^ 
ings  chains  my  devotional  ardour.  But  I  am 
startling  you  by  the  utterance  of  such  opinioDSi 
I  am  afraid,  Miss  Gresham." 

^'  No,  Mr.  Stephenson ;  I  have  strong  nerves. 
You  only  make  me  thoughtful  But»  siting 
aaide  devotion,  is  there  no  clergyman  in  any  of 
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of  criticising.  I  like,  too,  the  little  I 
heard  from  the  dergyman  of  this  place." 
Bae  the  servant  announced  dinner,  and  Mr. 
m  took  his  leave,  excusing  himself 
in  my  invitation.  Perhaps  he  perceived  how 
tfteordial  it  was.  I  felt  the  reaction  of  his 
Ipriure.  His  conversation  had  interested  me, 
tf  Bade  me  for  the  time  forget  myself.  Now 
■my  was  busy  again  I 

It  would  be  wearisome  to  the  reader  to  de- 
jbe  minutely,  my  monotonous  course  of  life 
the  Isle  of  Wight.     Had  it  not  been  for  Mr. 
ephenson,  I  should    have  seen  none  of  the 
blnities  of  the  place.     But  through  him,  I 
w  everything  worth  seeing,  from  Ryde  to  the 
eedles.     In  these  excursions  he  was  naturally 
If  companion.     And    his    conversation   was 
Km    that    his    diffidence  had    worn   off)    so 
bsing,  often  so  original  and  so  striking,  that 
t  won  me  from  my  mournful,  wearing  rumina- 
ioDS.    He  read  well,  and  he  sometimes  read  to 
ne  anything  which    he    particularly   admired, 
od  in  such  things  he  displayed  the  most  deli- 
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ya  of  criticising.     I  like,  too,  the  little  I 
heard  from  the  clergyman  of  this  place." 
ere  the  servant  announced  dinner,  and  Mr. 
heoson  took  his   leave,    excusing    himself 
i  my  invitation.     Perhaps  he  perceived  how 
s  cordial  it  was.     I  felt  the  reaction  of  his 
■tore.     His  conversation  had  interested  me, 
made  me  for  the  time  forget  myself.     Now 
lory  was  busy  again  I 

t  would  be  wearisome  to  the  reader  to  de- 
le minutely,  my  monotonous  course  of  life 
le  Isle  of  Wight.     Had  it  not  been  for  Mr. 
)henson,  I  should   have  seen  none  of  the 
brities  of  the  place.     But  through  him,  I 
everything  worth  seeing,  from  Ryde  to  the 
dies.     In  these  excursions  he  was  naturally 
companion.     And    his    conversation   was 
w   that    his    diffidence  had    worn   off)    so 
long,  often  so  original  and  so  striking,  that 
ron  me  from  my  mournful,  wearing  rumina- 
IS.    He  read  weU,  and  he  sometimes  read  to 
anything  which    he    particularly   admired, 
I  in  such  things  he  displayed  the  most  deh- 
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oite  sod  iSMjiminaring  taste.  He  understoe^V 
Spanish  tborougbbr,  and  through  his  tnssA^ 
tioo,  I  learnt  something  of  Lope  de  Vcg*.  Y(4' 
with  aQ  these  attentions  he  was  so  unobtnam 
and  respectful,  that  tber  were  rather  AgKoUt' 
to  me  than  otherwise. 

He  saw  that  I  was  onfaappy,  and  tic 
only  influenced  by  the  kind  and  amiaUe 
to  make  me  less  unhappy.     There  was  more 
the  friend  than  the  lover  in  his  behaviour  to-' 
wards  me;  and   in   my  heart  I  thanked  .. 
gratefiiUv  for  sparing  rte  the  second  edition  of  a  ^ 
love  which  I  could  not  return.  ^ 

Notwitlistandmg,  I  often  felt  his  absence  a' 
relief,  and  after  a  day  or  a  few  hours  spent  in  his'' 
societj-,  how  did  I  prize  my  recovered  solitude.'  ' 
The  beach  was  the  boundary  of  my  nunhlea  ' 
when  alone.  I  passed  entire  hours  upon  it ;  I  ! 
never  tired  of  the  shingles,  sands,  and  wava.  ^ 
I  felt  here  most  alone.  1  found  the  restlessness  * 
of  the  ever-mo%ing  waters  in  harmony  with  my 
restless  heart.  At  times  my  giicf  assumed  ■ 
passive  character,  and    1    sank   into   a   listless 
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It    I    t  ., 


\cj.      But   this  was  generally  after 
paarionate  emotions  had  exhausted  them- 


ilk  few  months  which  had  passed,  seemed  to 
dme  little  towards  abating  my  unhappi- 
On  the  contrary,  I  seemed  every  day  to 
it  more  fiilly.  It  maddened  me  to 
how  entirely  it  was  out  of  my  power  to 
anything  of  Gasooigne.  Had  I  known 
to  follow  him  with  my  thoughts,  it 
have  been  a  relief  to  me.  I  should  not 
we  fidt  so  painfully  lost  as  I  did.  I  had 
|Mfaiiig  for  my  mind  to  repose  on.  I  knew 
how  cruelly  near,  how  impracticably  distant 
migfat  be.  Our  separation  seemed  as  com- 
as if  death  itself  had  divided  us.  I  should 
M  even  know  when  he  ceased  to  live.  I 
■igfat  deceive  myself  with  the  idea  that  he 
W  treading  the  same  earth,  and  breathing 
ie  same  air  with  myself,  when  he  had  long 
km  dead,  and  buried,  and  forgotten,  by  every 
i|^  but  that  one  from  whom  everything  con- 
Mnog  him  was  concealed     Oh!   this  total 
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cutting  off  of  all  communication  between  us 
was  an  excessive  sacrifice — was  a  refiQement  of 
craelty  !  1  felt  as  if  I  could  not  bear  it — as  if 
I  would  not.  But  I  was  compelled  to  bear  it. 
Where  was  my  redress  ? 

Sometimes  I  felt  disposed  to  unburden  my- 
self to  Morley  ;  once  or  twice  I  had  even  takes 
up  my  pen  to  do  so,  but  the  reflection  that  such 
a  confession  would  be  unjust  to  Gascotgn^ 
arrested  me.  I  had  do  female  iriend.  My 
mother  could  never  be  the  confidant  of  saxii  a 
tale  as  mine.  My  sister  was  not  only  my  wont 
enemy :  but  I  had  injured  her.  So  situated,  my 
puntul  secret  remaned  untold,  not  fi-om  prin- 
ciple, not  from  delicacy,  but  from  necessity.  I 
was  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  my  unshared 
anxieties,  and  in  order  to  6nd  relief  by  afford- 
ing them  some  vent,  I  took  up  my  pen. 

I  was  not  absolutely  a  genius,  but  passion 
and  misery  combined  do  much  to  stimulate  our 
natural  powers ;  and  as  I  at  the  present  time 
look  over  these  early  effusions,  whether  th^ 
wear  the  form  of  poetry  or  prose,  I  am  almost 
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ised  to  find  that  I  was  ever  capable  of  so 
I  diat  spoke  of  genuine  natural  talent 
fire  has  now  burnt  out,  the  vigour  is  ex- 
tecL  But  to  return  to  my  history. 
^etk  succeeded  week,  and  the  short  autumn 
(|hce  to  an  early  winter.  Still  I  remained 
li  island.  *  The  thought  of  my  father's 
t^  with  his  City  guests  and  fi^uent  dinner- 
es^  was  thoroughly  distasteful  to  me.  My 
to  avoid  tociety  at  present,  my  half-dread, 
(iislike  of  my  sister,  counter-balanced  all 
iey's  entreaties  for  my  return. 
oring  this  interval,  the  vehemence  of  my 

subsided,  the  generous  glow  of  my  love 

I,  for  there  was  nothing  but  memory  to 

in  it.     And  in  equal  proportion,  the  less 

J  powers  of  my  nature  regained  their  influ- 

My  pride,  my  vanity,  which  had  for  a 

succumbed  to  the  new  and  strong  mo- 
which  had  subjugated  my  heart,  stirred 
more.      A  mistrust,  which  had  its  founda- 

in    an    intense    self-appreciation,    mixed 

OL.   I.  T 
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another  and  most  nauseous  drop  with  the  cup 
wliicli  had  been  forced  into  my  band. 

To  confess  the  truth,  I  nourished  in  my 
secret  heart  a  sort  of  sclf-appro\Til,  which  seiTPd 
to  render,  by  degrees,  my  painful  position  more 
pndurable.  Tliere  seemed  to  me  sometiung 
almost  praiseworthy  in  my  affection  for  M.  Gas- 
coigne.  I  had,  indeed,  proved  how  superior  I 
WHS  to  external  circumstances,  and  conventional 
tranimtls!  My  fidelity,  my  viiin  fiddity  did 
justice  both  to  the  sincerity  of  my  affection,  and 
the  strength  of  tny  character.  Was  I  not  finv- 
going  all  the  pleasures  of  society,  and  casting 
behind  me  its  admiration  and  homage,  in  order 
to  cherish  in  solitude  this  generous  love  ti 
mine? 

I  reflected,  too,  upon  my  offered  readiness  to 
make  any  sacrifice  that  he  might  require  from 
me ;  and  it  appeared  to  me  that  hitherto  I  bid 
not  fully  appreciated  my  own  magnanimi^. 
Then  atmc  the  question,  had  he  done  me  AiU 
justice  ?  Had  he  estimated  at  its  worth  my  un- 
conditional affection  ?     In  spite  of  the  anguish 
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^koKt  began  to  doubt 

^"^ri^Hjimess  I  had 

1 

^  jne,  was  not 

^   And  if  it 

^v  cheek 
/                                    ailed 

escribed 

.osence  of  all 

..»;;^ssion  which  he 

x 


^anded  pride  and  wounded 

^   out   the  one   solitary   letter 

oessed,  and  read  it  over  again.     The 

Handwriting,  the  undeviating  straightness 

the  lines,  and  the  faultless  accuracy  of  the 

sentences  gave  me  a  pang.    The  calm  restraint 

rf  the   whole  epistle  indicated   a  perfect  self- 

eontrol  which,  however  admirable,  was  infinitely 

las  agreeable  to  me,  than  the  incoherent  vehe- 

mmoe  of  passion  would  have  been. 

*'  He  is  cold,  passionless,"  thought  I,  crushii^ 
^  letter  angrily  between  my  hands,  ''  or  he 
oould  not  have  written  thus — ^he  could  not  have 

T  2 
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left  me  so  readily.  More  tbao  all,  liad  lie 
loved  me,  he  would  have  seized  with  grateful 
avidity  my  offer  of  correspondence.  His  m- 
jection  of  it  is  out  of  nature,  out  of  the  nature 
of  love  at  least.  How  coldly,  too,  he  had 
listened  to  my  eager,  girlish  promises  of  pa- 
tient fidelity  !  how  completely,  how  heartlessly 
he  had  cut  asunder  the  feeble  ties  I  would 
willingly  have  retained  !  Had  I  then  offered  I 
more  than  he  had  been  willing  to  accept? 
Had  I  openly  demonstrated  more  affectioD  than 
he  had  ever  felt  ?  Had  he  been  compelled  to 
assume  this  lotly,  dignified  tone  as  a  defence 
against  my  impetuous  ardour?"  Burning  tears 
of  pride,  shame,  and  sorrow  filled  my  eyes; 
my  heart  swelled  with  resentment. 

"  And  these  six  months  which  I  had  spent 
in  wretched,  hopeless  despondency,  during 
■which  there  had  scarcely  a  single  hour  passed 
which  had  not  been  chiefly  filled  with  thoughts 
of  him,  had  probably  been  to  him  like  any  other 
six."  The  reflection  was  intolerable.  "  Or,  per- 
haps, he  cherished  a  benevolent  interest  in  one 
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whom  he  has  inspired  with  so  violent  an  affec- 
tbn,  whose  character  is  so  unstable,  and  whose 
course  may  jvobably  be  so  erring  and  uncertain. 
Immoyeable  in  his  rigid  principles,  he  is  not 
guilty  of  the  weakness  of  loving  me ;  his  deli- 
cacy would  induce  him  to  feign  to  feel  what  he 
had  inspired,    and    his    sincere   pity   for  my 
necessary  unhappiness  account  for  his  emotion 
at  parting.      C!onvinced  that  he   would  never 
succeed  in  persuading  himself  into  a  love  for  me, 
out  of  r^ard  to  my  peace  of  mind,  has  he  thus 
established  this  final  separation." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


False  as  were  these  suspicions,  and  inj 
to  Gascoigne,  they  destroyed  my  confi 
and,  by  wounding  my  pride,  assailed  th< 
foundations  of  my  love.  I  struggled  res( 
against  the  wretched  despondency  to  wl 
had  hitherto  abandoned  myself.  I  di 
think    less    frequently   of    Gascoigne,    ] 
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Gascoigne.  My  woman's  vanity,  my  woman's 
tendemessy  resented  it.  The  sufferings  which 
I  now  endured,  the  tears  which  I  now  shed, 
were  far  more  acute,  far  more  bitter  than  those 
which  I  had  felt  and  shed  before. 

But  there  was  one  redress.  If  I  had  loved 
too  well,  I  could  forget.  If  I  had  lavished 
more  warmth  than  I  had  kindled,  there  was  a 
future  left  for  me  to  grow  cold  in.  And  well 
did  I  determine  to  banish  my  superfluous 
affection,  and  cultivate  an  icy  indifference.  It 
was  a  hard  struggle,  for  I  really  loved  him; 
and  in  spte  of  all  these  proud  resolutions, 
hardly  a  day  rose  but  I  continued  to  hope,  as 
I  had  hoped  all  along,  that,  unable  to  remain 
silent,  he  would  write  to  me. 

Although  every  day,  during  these  many 
months,  I  had  been  disappointed,  I  never  saw 
the  postman  approach,  without  my  heart  beating 
quicker  with  fond  expectation.  The  indignant 
tears  of  wounded  pride  often  filled  my  eyes,  as 
I  recdved  from  his  hand  the  frivolous  letters 
of  my  young  lady  friends,  or  the  affectionate 
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scrawls  of  Morley.  What  were  they  to  mc? 
Even'  time  that  this  Dever-djiog  hope  was  dis- 
appointed, 1  vowed  fwgetfiilness  and  iodif- 
fereQce  more  firmly,  and  my  kindEng  lodigDatioD 
stole  another  atom  from  my  love.  It  grtv 
weaker.     Pride  trampled  it  down. 

From  this  inward  condict,  I  turned  with  less 
dictate  than  formerly,  to  the  rccrrattons  which 
were  so  assiduously  planaed  for  me  by  Ste- 
phenson. I  did  not  ask  myself  why  he 
Ungered  in  the  island.  He  said  nothing  (tf 
lore,  and  I  ceased  to  fear  it,  and  treated  him 
with  the  familiar  ease  of  a  friend.  His  society, 
too,  had  a  certain  charm  which  made  me  uncon- 
sciously take  pleasure  in  it;  and  I  sometimes 
detected  myself,  in  my  moments  of  depression 
and  languor,  wishing  that  Stephenson  were  at 
hand  to  amuse  me.  He  never  was  at  a  loss  to 
entertain  me,  and  fluent  as  his  conversatioQ  was, 
he  never  made  himself  the  subject  of  it.  Some* 
thing  of  an  egotist  myself,  egotism  in  others 
was  intolerable  to  me,  and  consequently  I  ap- 
preciated this  rare  forbearance  in  him.     Added 
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Id  Ak,  bk  manner  towards  me  was  so  deferen- 
tU  and  imobtmsive,  that  it  flattered  my  potent 

fle  always  bowed  to  my  opinion,  and  yielded 
Mi  own  80  graoefully,  that  I  had  the  highest 
of  his  judgment  and  discrimination.  In 
jjiyaddest  moods,  he  would  win  my  thoughts 
myself  by  the  irresistible  manner  in  which 
[kiooki  relate  some  charming  German  legend, 
if  which  he  had  an  inexhaustible  store,  and  to 
rtidi  I  loved  to  listen.  His  memory  was 
ttgulariy  good,  and  his  acquaintance  with  our 
b^h  poets,  especially  with  the  early  drama- 
tics, not  only  extensive  but  profound. 

Even  now  I  recal,  with  a  sort  of  regret,  those 
poial  winter  evenings  when,  with  open  windows, 
I  redbed  languidly  on  the  sofa  drawn  towards 
the  fire,  and  listened  to  and  gazed  at  him,  as  he 
iat  opposite  to  me,  repeating,  with  a  quiet 
cniotion  and  restrained  gesticulation,  his 
fivourite  passages  from  "Venice  Preserved." 
Sometimes  he  rode  out  with  me,  and  these 
were  the  seasons  when  he  best  displayed  him- 
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self.  The  exercise  always  had  an  iospiring  effect 
upoa  him,  and  on  whatever  subject  he  then 
conversed,  he  chained  my  interest.  He  had  s 
geouiiic  love  of,  and  keen  relish  for  nature, 
which  I  did  not  possess.  I  perceived  and 
appreciated  the  beauties  around,  but  they  did 
not  contribute  or  form  a  part  of  my  happiora^ 
as  they  did  \vith  him. 

I  knew  Dothing  of  the  natural  sciences, 
and  smiled  at  bis  enthusiasm  about  flowexs, 
insects,  and  strata,  viewed  with  a  pbilosofrfiieil 
eye;  He  soon  perceived  my  indiffereiice  oa 
these  subjects,  and  ceased  to  speak  of  them ; 
and  of  geol(^,  entomology,  and  botany,  I  wu 
never  reminded  except  by  the  askance  looks 
which  he  cast  at  the  plants  in  our  path,  or  Ac 
insects  which  crawled  before  us,  or  by  the 
affected  indifference  with  whidi  he  ran  his  e^ 
over  the  cliffs  as  we  passed  them. 

On  another  subject,  however,  we  were  d 
perfect  accord.  Our  estimation  of  Iiterai7 
ment  had  much  in  common,  but  round  the 
"i^*a»*ed  author  of  "Queen    Mab"  it  nSM 
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nt  sjrmpatheticany.  We  emulated  each 
Iher  in  our  enthusiBstic  admiration  of  what  he 
vote,  and  in  our  ingenious  extenuation  of 
ink  he  was.  Of  SheDey,  I  scarcely  knew  any* 
Kig  but  what  I  had  gathered  from  his  poems, 
related  to  me  the  sad  details  of  his 
^kit  eventful  life,  and  repeated  to  me  long 
from  his  letters  and  essays. 

While  thus  engaged,  Stephenson  was  invested 
Vlh  an  mterest  in  my  eyes,  which  I  was  sur- 
fked  to  find  myself  capable  of  feeling.  Added 
k  tMs,  he  had  the  tact  which  so  few  possess, 
to  perceive  when  my  humour  indisposed  me 
Ir  convarsation  or  society;  and  he  would 
(ifter  take  a  book  and  remain  silent,  till  my 
Ciprknous  taciturnity  had  yielded  to  a  more 
pDial  frame,  or  make  the  purposed  visit  a  mere 
d,  and  take  his  leave.  As  a  companion  he 
^  inestimable,  and  as  such  I  regarded  him. 

So  weeks  passed  on,  and  I  received  a  peremp- 
•""y  Ictta*  fit>m  my  father,  summoning  me 
Ittae.     Eliza  added  to  it  the  following  post- 
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*TfM  hafc  so  aoDj  dums  on  mr  con- 
gn*T^*Tf,  Afk^de.  U»t  I  hardly  know  on 
«Uch  sabytct  I  shaiiU  SkSL  ofier  them.  Your 
difMoe  of  kiTCis  is  11111081  M  admirable  as  yotu* 
&ciEtT  in  buushing  ifl  thoughts  calculated  to 
<fistttrb  TOUT  peace  of  miDd,  or  tnterftre  with 
yoor  dazzlm^  prospects.  Could  ytHJ  hare  pierced 
the  future,  tou  wvuld  probably  hare  restrained 
oertain  witty  je«rs  with  which  you  have  eoter- 
taioeti  yourseil'  and  iijea^ ;  tor  aktwi^h  ooo- 
tartpi  fin-  *  lover  is  a  trifiing  and  very  commcHi 
thing,  'tis  not  so  agreeaUe  whai  the  contonpt 
IS  shared  in  universally,  and  the  jeers  ham 
heoi  OTerfaeard  by  some  who  m^t  convfj 
them  to  the  ears  of  their  unf<Htunate  yet  eo- 
™ble  object. 

"  En  passant,  Mrs.  Stephaiscm  avraits  your 
retam  with  seme  anxiety,  for  she  is  as  yet 
utidecided  whether  the  satin  of  the  dress  should 
be  white,  or  'a  sweet,  pretty,  ddicate  dove 
<»*<»»•*  I  proposed  a  deep  bhie  on  account 
of  the  sentiment  thereby  conveyed.  It  is  needless 
*r  me  to  point  out,  my  dear  Ada,  its  exquisite 
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appropriateness  to  yourself.    I  who  have  always 

enried  you,  envy  now  more  than  ever  the  proud 

oonsdousness  of  self-approval  which  you  must 

possess.      Do  you  think  the  enchanting  island 

of  lA^ht  would  produce  the  same  most  desirable 

effect  on  me  that  it  has  done  on  you  ?   or  may 

I  venture  to  thank  Heaven  that  I  am  differently 

constituted  ?" 

The  indignant  surprise  with  which  I  perused 
the  coarse  irony  of  this  postscript  may  be  sup- 
posed. Was  it  possible  that  Stephenson  mis- 
^derstood  my  friendly  indifference?  that  he 
bad  had  the  presumption  to  ground  any  mar- 
riageable expectation  upon  it,  and  worst  of 
^  confidently  communicate  such  an  expectation 
to  his  doting  mother  ?  Or,  had  our  familiar 
intercourse  reached  Eliza's  ears  through  some 
indirect  channel,  and  this  insulting  postscript 
had  no  other  source  but  in  her  malicious 
pleasure  to  mortify  me  ?  I  well  knew  that  to 
inarry  me  to  Stephenson  was  a  darling  scheme 
^  both  his  parents  and  mine ;  '^  and  perhaps," 


tolon,  bat  to  c» 
ficuh.  Gascovoe  '. 
bnm^  Tipoa  mt." 

&»*»'•  fetter,  fer  t 
Um  masttxy  (/ mr, 
»o  t»>««Q.  I  wrote 
("''rfraMng  my  pen 
■™™«^tel}r,  and  | 
"«*«JgeDce.  I  took 
P***«ript.  Just  as  I 
"•Bed  to  take  leave 
*!*'*«»«  for  towTi. 
B  did  not 
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aimer.  I  thought  it  rather  embarrassed  and 
nstnuned,  but  probably  that  was  the  natural 
rak  of  the  change  in  mine. 
I  parted  from  him  more  disturbed  and  per- 
heaed  than  before.  He  was  so  diffident  and 
in  his  demeanour,  I  could  not  believe 
cither  designing  or  presumptuous. 

•No,'*  repeated  I,  in  order  to  re-assure 
qadf,  **  Eliza  knows  he  is  here.  That 
iQuld  be  quite  sufficient  ground  on  which  to 
»se  her  derogatory  suspicions.  They  originate 
ttd  end  with  her." 

That  evening,  as  I  sat  on  the  sofa  with  an 
VKjpened  book  in  my  hand,  gazing  listlessly 
into  the  fire,  my  nurscf  remarked,  with  an 
BJtense  significance  of  tone  and  manner,  "  that 

t  was  a  good  thing  we  were  going  home  next 

^,  for  it  w*ould  be  very  lonely  like,  now  a 

^alam  party  was  gone." 
1  felt  conscious  that  I  blushed — a  circum- 

*nce  which  both  surprised  and  vexed  me. 
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,  after  all  your  professions,  Morley,  you 
glad  to  see  me  back  again." 
s,  I  am ;  but  it  would  have  been  better 
had  been  back  long  ago/'  was  the  abrupt 

ieed  ?"  said  I,  inquiringly,  and  feeling 
asibly  troubled. 

made  no  answer,  and  the  carriage  rolled 
ileDce. 

[iged  to  hear  him  speak  again,  that  I 
gather  some  explanation  of  what  he 
dther  from  his  words  or  manner.  I  was 
olightened. 

can't  keep  it  in !"  he  exclaimed,  sud- 
"  I  can't,  Ada !  I  never  was  so  bitterly 
minted  in  my  life.  To  think  that  you 
sAise  Rivers,  to  marry  that  prig !  I  hate 
How,  and  always  did  and  shall.  Talk 
women!  When  did  the  golden  bait 
3atch  them  ?" 

heiref  looking  upon  me  as  the  embodi- 
and  sample  of  my  sex,  Morlcy  darted 

I.  u 


iiitempc  to  say  a  w* 
cannot  justify  voui 
Rivers  has  had  a  go 
think  so." 

"Morieyl"  inten- 
instead  of  pursuinf 
burst  into  tears. 

"There,  that  win  ( 
of  no  use.  And  af) 
bad  as  I  think,  for  th 
drawn  out ;  but  it's 
take  the  trtmble  to  di 
have  drawn  to  good  p 
"  No  more  of  thi 
indignantly,  wiping  a^ 
yourself  I      I    don't  < 
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bo^"  said  he,  satirically.     ''  You  only  acquit  your- 
Kif  of  your  duty." 

**!  fdgn    nothing,    Morley/'  said  I,  in  an 
ppny  of  bewilderment  and  distress.     ''  I  am  as 
from  marrying   Fred   Stephenson   as    the 
•f  of  Russia.     Who  has  been  spreading 
■  rile  cahmmy?" 

*I  wonder/'  said  he,  in  the  same  tone  as 
that  you  should  have  any  idea  of  the 
fibject  of  my  remarks.  And  if  it's  calumny, 
¥%  a  most  calumnious  fact." 

"  Morley,  I  entreat  you,  explain  yourself,  and 
ky  aside  this  jeering  tone,"  said  I.  "  You  have 
DO  idea  how  you  torture  me." 

"  I  will  explain  myself  by  a  few  interroga- 
tories," he  replied.    "  Have  you  not  been  aware, 
for  some  time,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  your 
fuents  and  those  of  Stephenson  to  marry  you 
to  each  other  ?" 
"Yes." 

"Were  you  not  aware  that  he  has  warmly 
Altered  into  their  plans  ever  since  the  night  you 

u  2 
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recited  '  Eugene  Aram ;'  in  short,  that  he  fell  m 
love  with  you  ?" 

"  No  ;  and — " 

"  I  want  nothing  but  the  bare  response 
Ada.  Whether  you  knew  it  or  not,  such  wm 
the  case.  And  when  he  met  you  in,  or  !  should 
rather  say  followed  you  to,  the  island,  did  you  not 
receive  him  graciously,  allow  of  all  his  atteo-  ^ 
tions,  talk,  walk,  and  ride  with  him  ?  You  1 
tacitly  SLiEictioiied  his   lio])rs,  and  agreed  to  your 
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eottage  his  home,  to  read  to  you,  to  ride  with 
jDo,  and  to  sit  by  the  hour  together  spinning 
his  long  poetical  yams,  but  that  you   smiled 

aoqinesceDce  on  the  universal  wishes,  and  were 
[  nmiy  to  place  your  hand  in  his  the  moment  he 

Anldaskitof  you?" 
*  Spare  me,  Morley,"  said  I,  shrinking  from 

Ml  crashing,  but  convincing,  view  of  things. 

"I  see  it  too  dearly.     But  how  are  you  so  weD 

aequainted  with  our  movements  in  the  island  ? 

Even  if  he  thought  I  favoured  him,  what  pre- 
samption,  what  indelicacy  to  retail  (in  his  letters, 
I  suppose)  every  trifling  incident,  and  make  his 
boast  of  it !" 

"  Not  at  all !"  said  my  brother,  with  a  non- 
chalant air.  "  He  writes  every  minute  circum- 
st&Doe,  in  journal  fashion,  to  his  mother,  who, 
delighted  with  the  success  of  the  affair,  read 
select  passages  from  his  letters  to  our  mother, 
who  retailed  them  to  Eliza  and  me.  I  can 
ttwure  you  they  have  settled  the  matter  com- 
plefcdy    to    their  satisfaction.      The  house  is 


^^^^I^Hii 
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selected,    and  the  fiirnitxire  is  on 

the    point    . 

of  being  chosen.     I 

offer  you  my 

congratula- 

tions." 

"Don't  drive  me 

mad,   Morley 

!"    cried  I, 

almost  out  of  myself. 

shall  not,  love  me ;  oi 

-,  at  least,  it  is 

of  no  avail, 

for  sooner  than — " 

"  Nonsense,  Ada ; 

it  is  of  avail — 

your  honour 

^       is  engaged.     You  have  virtually  consented  to  | 

become  his  wite.  Mrs.  Stephenson  waits  to 
receive  you  as  her  daughter." 

"  MoHey,"  said  I,  "  have  you  lost  all  affection 
for  rae?  I  do  not  understand  this  heartless 
change  in  you.  You  have  no  idea  of  my 
wretchedness." 

"  Poor  child !"  siud  he,  in  a  tone  of  raillery, 
but  he  took  my  hand  kindly  in  his,  and  looked 
sympathizingly  in  my  mournful  &ce. 

"  Morley,"  said  I,  now  fairly  sobbing,  and 
leaning  my  head  on  his  shoulder ;  "  you  must 
not  turn  against  me  at  the  very  time  I  need 
your  support.    You  must  pardon  me.    I  would 
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waiingly  hav«  loved  and  married  your  friend, 
had  it  been  in  my  power.  Ah !  what  misery 
it  would  have  spared  me." 

He  kissed  me  affectionately.  At  that  mo- 
DMSDt  the  carriage  stopped,  and  I  felt  it  in- 
cumbent on  me  to  dry  my  tears,  and  brace  my 
ttddng  energies.  I  ascended  the  stairs  with  a 
kavy  heart  I  had  hoped  to  return  home  with 
some  d^ree  of  restored  cheerfulness ;  on  the 
contrary,  trouble  and  wretchedness  seem  in- 
<2^mg  around  me.  Never  had  the  gloom 
of  the  heavy  old  mansion,  struck  me  so  for- 
cibly. 

As  we  reached  the  drawing-room  door,  I 
i^^cognised  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Stephenson.  I 
di^back. 

"  Morley,"  said  I,  turning  pale  and  discom- 
posed, towards  my  brother ;  '^  I  am  not  prepared 
^  meet  Mrs.  Stq)henson  just  yet.  I  am  not 
pi'epared  how  to  act  in  circumstances  like  these. 
1  must  have  time  to  reflect,  to  resolve.  You 
inust  excuse  me  for  the  present,  under  plea  of 
&tigue.     I  will  join  you  in  an  hour  or  so.    But, 


feigned  distn-ss  ;  "  mi 
IS  no  occasion  fur  i 
to-nighL  Matters  n 
▼ioleatly.  And,  for  i 
dissj^xnnt  him." 

"Him!"  repeated 

mean  that  he  is  to  be  h 

"  Assuredly  I  do," 

"ssembied   to   meet    : 

bride^ect" 

"  Preposterous  I"  s 
passionate  indignation 
to  be  decoyed,  or  fin 
'«»i°»t  my  wffl?  Ne 
I  wiD  be  down  to-nighl 
"Do  nothing  nishly 
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from  you;  and   besides,  Ada,   are  you  going 
to  refuse  every  one?    Your  mother  says  she 
has  had  enough  of  that.     I  am  sure  I  have." 
I  was  silent. 

^  It  shall  be  long  before  I  place  myself  at  the 
aprioe  of  any  woman/'  continued  he ;  ''I 
CBiQot  understand  you,  Ada.  Are  you  waiting 
fcr  a  coronet,  that  you  refuse  offer  after  offer 
m  this  way  ?" 

I  staid  to  hear  no  more,  but  withdrawmg 
noy  hand  from  my  brother,  flew  up  stairs  to  my 
own  room,  and  felt  more  at  ease  when  I  stood 
within  it  with  bolted  door.      I  looked  around 
me.    A  fire  had  been  lighted,  and  burnt  clearly, 
and  the  elegance  of  the  furniture,  and  of  my 
dressing-table  decorations,  struck   me   forcibly 
after  my  rustic  apartment  in  the  island.     One 
of  the  first  objects  which  caught  my  eye  was  the 
Tohune  of  ^  Don  Carlos,"   in  its  blue  paper 
cover,  which  I  had  read  with  Gasooigne,  and 
which,  having  been  left  about  on  my  hurried  de- 
parture, had  been  placed  on  one  of  the  chiffoniers. 
In  my  present  state  of  excited  feelmg,  I  needed 


their  expositor  so  clear 
his  iow,  earnest  voice 
ears.  At  that  mom 
boood  me  to  his  ftCe  fi 
been  decided,  llie  d 
pride  had  niaed,  btdc 
feelings  rushed  fbrtii  t 
wbidi  his  fingen  bad  . 
on,  was  pressed  to  my 
heart,  as  though  it  n 
tiuDg ;  and,  tne  woma 
pasaionateoess  gave  me 
"These  pages  wet  ^ 
tears  would  th^  move  I 
"  could  my  heart  lie  opei 

Dot  hill   Irin»n»  iifJ*1»   -— 
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vms, ''  yoQ  might  have  saved  me.  You  ref\ised. 
Henoeforth  let  life  be  what  chance  makes  it,  for 
it  has  lost  its  aim/' 

I  began  to  pace  the  room. 

"What  matters  it  whose  wife  I  am  ?    all  are 
lEke  indifiSerent  to  me ;  or  how  soon  the  sacri- 
fioe  begins  ?  it  cannot  last  for  ever.     I  will  not 
plqr  the  love-lorn  maiden,  and  suffer  people  to 
bsalt  me  by  their  pity.   Were  there  but  a  straw 
tot  hope  to  catch  at,  it  would  be  different ;  but  I 
shall  not  be  more  certainly  and  irreparably  sepa^ 
nitedfix)m  him  as  Adelaide  Stephenson,  than  1  am 
as  Adelaide  Gresham.     Let  me  be  courageous. 
The  romance  of  life   is  over  with  me:    soon 
OT^  1     I  am  now  to  stand  and  face  its  reality. 
He  has  been  an  idea,  an  embodied  idea  before 
which  I  have  knelt  down  and  worshipped ;  he, 
my  idol,  has  voluntarily  repelled  my  adoration 
-—and  shall  I  kneel  where  he  has  left  me,  and 
worship  still  ?"      My  pride   said — never  !  and 
having  once  more,  with  infinite  pain  and  diffi- 
culty, deluded  myself  into  this  false  view  of 
things,  on  the  strength  of  my  forced  stoicism,  I 
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nog  the  bell  fgr  my  maid,  and  (wepared  to  go    I 
down  stairs. 

During  my  toilette  my  resolution  was 
formed.  I  could  not,  or  at  teast  I  would  not, 
sit  s^hiog,  Hke  an  immated  dove,  in  sectary 
singleness ;  and  if  I  must  many,  better  Sto-  I 
phensoQ  than  any  one  else.  He  was  very  rich, 
and  some  compensation  for  my  miserable  disap- 
pointment I  demanded.  His  love  would  give  J 
me  such  an  indueoce  over  him,  that  I  should  be 
able  to  sway  at  my  pleasure  his  yielding  cha- 
racter. He  would  not  be  one  to  judge  me 
harshly,  to  question  my  capriciousness,  or  to 
penetrate  into  my  secret.  He  would  re- 
ceive gratefiilly  all  I  pleased  to  bestow,  and 
submit  without  murmuring  to  what  was  with- 
held. In  marrying  him,  I  thought  my  chief 
obligation  discharged,  and  his  chief  debt  iD< 
curred. 

So  falsely,  so  heartlessly  1  reasoned  ;  and 
when  my  affection,  still  potent,  urged  the 
wretchedness,  the  dreariness  of  a  life  in  whidi 
duty  and  h^art  conflicted,  I  crushed  out  the 
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aying  to  myself,  ''  It  is  my  fate,  the 
lich  he  has  abandoned  me.  Can  I 
er  sighing  over  the  hopeless  past  ?'' 

mind,  little  governed  by   princiides, 

:  **  You  win  be  as  free  to  sigh  over  it 

»w. 

»rtified,  I  went  down  stairs.     *'  I  have 

play,''  said  I  to  myself,  as  I  laid  my 

the  lock  of  the  drawing-room  door ; 

\  to-night,  and  will  last  as  long  as  my 

I  will  play  it  well."  As  I  entered, 
Df  light  made  me  shrink  a  little,  for  I 
;  such  violent  emotion  as  I  had  lately 
ough,  must  have  left  some  traces.  My 
le  forward  to  meet  me,  and  kissed  me 

I  received  the  same  salutation  from 
T,  who  whispered  as  I  bent  to  receive 
I    have    fulfilled    my  dearest    wishes, 

her  sat  the  elegant  and  still  beautiful 
phenson.  She  took  my  hand,  and 
affectionately  towards  her. 

I  not,    dear  Adelaide,    soon  have  a 
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better  riglit  than  now  to  kiss  this  feir  cheek  T' 
she  asked  in  the  same  low  tone,  and  accom- 
panying the  question  with  a  fascinating  siniJe. 

My  cheek  grew  red,  for  Eliza  was  near 
enough  to  hear.  "  Oh  \"  thought  I,  "  how 
they  have  resolved  on  ray  fate  !" 

My  sister  greeted  me  with  unembarrassed 
friendliness ;  I  was  not  so  great  an  adept  in  the 
art  of  concealment,  and  my  manner  was  con- 
strained. She,  too,  had  something  to  whisper 
into  my  ears.  "  No  one  now  is  left  to  salute 
you,  but  your  well-chosen  beloved.  He  is  laud- 
ably impatient." 

I,  of  course,  made  no  answer;  but  tumiif 
to  where  Stephenson  sat,  modestly  waiting  for 
his  turn,  with  eyes  fixed  on  my  face,  I  gave  him 
my  hand.  Confused  by  my  forced  situation,  I 
did  not  immediately  find  words  to  address  him ; 
and  his  bashful  embarrassment  having  fettered 
all  his  powers  of  speech,  I  stood  before  turn 
awkward  and  bewildered.  The  consciousness 
that  my  sister's  eyrs  were  on  us,  made  my  cheeks 
glow  painfully.      It  was  a  moment  of  gaDing 
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humiliation  to  me.     He  was  the  first  to  recover 
himself. 

"  I  bad  not  hoped  to  meet  you  again  so  soon, 
Ifiss  Gresham,"  he  said. 

I  hastened  to  reply ;  and  the  ice  once  broken, 
both  felt  more  at  their  ease.  But  mine  was  an 
•Me  which  no  one  need  have  envied..  To  con- 
verse was  out  of  my  power.  I  only  responded. 
Unfortunately,  I  had  a  magnetic  influence  over 
Stephenson.  He,  too,  became  at  first  monosyl- 
Wnc,  at  length  silent ;  and  the  languid  conversa- 
tion had  no  other  props  than  Morley  and  Mrs. 
Stephenson. 

I 'sat  near  the  ample  window-curtains,  out  of 

the  immediate  blaze  of  light,  and  shielded  from 

Eliza's    observation.       The    fatigue     which    I 

pleaded,  and  really  felt,  was  fortunately  sufficient 

excuse  for  my  silence.     How  dejected  I  felt,  it 

would  be  impossible  to  describe.      Before  me 

sat  my  futiu'e    husband,  for  whom    not    one 

pulse  of  my  throbbing  heart  was  beating ;  the 

most  of  what   could  be  said    of  my  feelings 

towards  whom  was,  that  I  did  not  hate  him. 
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And  where,  where  was  the  object  of  my  ardc 
uncertain,  bootless  passion  ? 

I  listened  to  the  carriages  which  rumh] 
past,  to  the  loud  yet  indistinct  voices  in  t 
streets,  to  the  deep  breathing  of  my  father,  w 
hud  fallen  asleep  in  his  ensy-chair,  to  the  i 
marks  of  my  brother,  and  tlie  replies  of  M 
Stephenson,  till  the  cheerlcssness  of  the  see 
became  too  oppressive  ;  and  under  the  pretc 
of  some  plausible  excuse,  I  rose  and  left  t 
room. 


END   OP  VOL.   I. 
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CHAPTER    I. 


I  TOOK  up  a  lamp  which  was  burning  out- 
^de;  and,  scarcely  knowing  my  own  intention, 
^e  slave  of  a  blind  impulse,  I  turned  my  steps 
^  the  drawing-room.  I  entered,  and  closed  the 
door.  It  was,  under  present  circumstances,  the 
^wisest  step  I  could  have  taken.  More  than 
^  months  had  passed  since  I  had  stood  there 
*^t,  but  to  memory  it  seemed  but  a  day.  The 
^pect  of  the  apartment  increased  the  painful 
^motions  which  overcame  me. 

The  blinds  were  not  down,  nor  the  curtains 

VOL.  u.  B 


witli  mc  but  dimly  lij 
;m(l  tlie  inusslvu  f'urni: 
ungraceful  order,  loot 
gloomy.  No  fire  bum' 
there  was  a  total  abse 
could  produce  cheering, 
the  mind.  It  iocreased 
I  put  down  the  lamp, 
the  table  where  we  had 
iidl  on  my  folded  anns. 
the  world  to  have  wept, 
my  relief.  Every  enei^ 
every  desire,  seemed  cnu 
aa  stone,  unconscious  of 
fatigue,  in  a  state  of  ni 
for  the  time,  compl 
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liad  been,  I  had  not  heard  the  gently  opened 
door,  nor  the  soft  footsteps  which  had  ap- 
pniched  me.  I  still  believed  myself  alone, 
^riien  an  aim  was  thrown  round  my  waist,  and 
I  felt  someone's  warm  breath  on  my  cheek. 
I  do  not  think  I  screamed,  startled  as  I  was. 
Ikad  been  half  dreaming,  and  I  ahnost  shud- 
dered when  I  woke  up  to  the  full  consciousness 
^  these  were  not  the  arms  which  had  last 
been  folded  round  me.  I  was  myself  in  a 
nioment,  and  starting  from  my  seat,  stood  up, 
HKi^nant  and  haughty,  before  the  presump- 
taous  intruder. 

It  was  Stephenson,  but  not  the  embarrassed 
sileDt  young  man  I  had  left,  but  a  fiery  im- 
petuous lover  who  faced  me.  The  expression 
which  I  had  seen  in  his  eyes  once  before,  when 
I  sat  down  from  the  recitation  of  '*  Eugene 
Anm,"  was  there  again,  but  in  increased  in- 
tensity. My  indignation  yielded  to  a  sort  of 
fear,  or  rather  fascination.  My  glance  sank 
beneath  his. 

^'Addaide!    Ada!"    said   he,    seizing  my 

B  2 
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passdvE 

hand,    "pBdon   mjr   boUacss.       Yon 

see  roe 

oow  as  1  mllf  am.  as  I  reiBy  feeL; 

Before, 

I    dbgoised  nrntUog  kst   I    shoiiU^ 
V  hopes.  uDcotaiD,  feeble  as  they  wa» 

mm  m 

Now  I 

riii  everything,  dare  ererytfait:^,  far  mj^ 

posiaoi] 

is  dttoeed."                                            , 

The  vcbemowx  with  wtocfa  be  uttoed  tbewl 

WORb, 

w         t&nn,  sad  tbe  cmwiHioe  Uier  implied,  aD  wkM  | 

tn  iBj 

c-;'nst£niaDon.       At   the  same  time,  so 

great  was  the  ocntradicdoa  (rf*  my  natore, 
St^pbeosoD  thus  tnns^HiDed  and  in^Hred  by 
pasfaon,  was  QMre  endutaUe  to  me  than  be 
bad  ev¥r  vel  bem.  Bis  glowii^  cfaeek,  aikd 
nashintr  {^~cfs  aod  impetaoos  mannrr,  «t»aTing 
a:^  II  was^  made  a  oomplete  oooquest  of  my  eo- 
frehJcd  cnnpcfw     He  saw  his  advant^e. 

"  1  an»  no:  as  passaookss,  as  ooU  as  I  have 
•n»««J  to  \o«.  Ada.  It  was  the  very  excess 
«»  «>5  pasaoQ,  whicb  gave  me  the  meam  to 
w*^  «  ^t^**ttB  bimads,      Dott  that  necessity 

i  KWMKMid  sAni;  and  he,  enooiD^ed  by  my 
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,  poured  forth  such  a  torrent  of  words, 
ig  with  the  eloquence  of  sincere  love,  or, 
it,  of  ardent  passion,  that  I  felt  I  could 
5  nothing  to  his  energy.  I  suffered  him 
I  and  press  my  hands  which  he  held,  even 
yw  his  arm  around  me,  for  my  lot  had 
decided  for  me,  and  I  dared  not  resist, 
assive  frigidity  at  length  struck  him. 
ished  a  chair  towards  me,  for,  when  his 
Tas  withdrawn,  I  could  scarcely  support 
',  forced  me  gently  into  it,  and  kneeling 

me,  took  both  my  hands,  in  his  and 
earnestly  into  my  drooping  face. 

am  not  to  be  deceived,  Ada,"  he  said, 
itically,  "  fervent  as  my  love  is,  it  is  not 
blind  I  perceive  the  truth,  for  it  is 
3SS  to  delude  myself  about  it.  Delusion 
i  happiness.  I  would  not  care  to  marry 
lan  without  heart,  or  whose  heart  is  dead 
t  to  me.      No,  it  must  beat  in  time  with 

or  it  is  worthless.  You  have  a  heart 
ig  and  ardent  as  my  own,  and  that  it 
£86  now,  must  be  because  its  life  has  been 


.NOW,  Ada,  tms^ 


the  truth  troni  \ 


lips. 


A  new  lile,  a  ntw  re: 
I  aroused  myself  with  : 
effbrt. 

"  Stei^tmacMi,"  said  I 

eyes,   uDshriitkiiigly.      ' 

bear:    there  is  no   safi 

What   do   you  require  i 

you  ask  me  ?     I  will  ans 

"  As  before  God,"  sud 

"As  before  God,"  rep( 

"  Do  you  love  me  then 

you,  that  is  evideDt  to  d 

however  feeMe  ?" 

He  looked  at  me  witl 
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answered ;  **  but,  so  &r  as  I  know  mine,  I  am 
not  conscious  of  any  feeling  towards  you  which 
oould  by  any  possibility  be  called  love." 

It  was  in  vain  that  he  tried  to  conceal  the 
expression  of  bitter  disappointment  which  my 
words  produced. 

^'Are  you  utterly  indifferent  then,  Ada,  or 
positively  averse  to  me  ?"  he  asked. 

His  tone  of  manly  and  sincere  regret  soft- 
coed  me  towards  him. 

"  Neither,  Stephenson,"  I  replied.  "  You 
are  more  agreeable  to  me  than  many;  and 
perhaps — " 

He  interrupted  me. 

"Thanks,  Ada,  thanks.  Even  this  admis- 
sion, this  hesitation,  is  beyond  price  to  me. 
There  is  a  futiu^  before  us,  and  I  can  wait  and 
serve — ^yes,  more  than  seven  years,  or  twice 
seven  even,  for  such  a  Rachel.  Give  me  but  a 
point  to  rest  my  hopes  on,  and  despair  shall 
never  enfeeble  my  endeavours." 

**  But)"  exclaimed  I,  in  an  agony  of  recoUec- 
tioD,  ^  there  is  a  past  to  forget  I" 


tunatc  lover,  when  i 
reasonable  hupc.  I 
wish  to  forget? 
loved,  is  he  one  > 
recal  to  share  your 
the  drcumstances  wl 
as  to  make  your  aJ 
honourable  ?" 

"  These  are  close  : 
returned  I,  confused  i 
"  You  have  licens 
question  you;  on  y 
depends,  and  you  hai 
snswer  me  sincerely." 
"Then,"  said  I,  - 
with  my  words."  he  « 
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object  of  it  To  spend  my  present. and  future 
life  with  him  would  be  impossible ;  for  imper- 
fect happiness  is  all  that  we  are  permitted  to 
CDJoy  on  earth." 

I  pronounced  these  words  clearly  and  empha- 
tically, with  a  glowing  cheek  and  tearful  eyes, 
ht  I  felt  Gascoigne,  in  spite  of  his  coldness, 
claimed  this  tribute  from  me.  My  companion 
stood  gazing  at  me. 

"I  would  give  my  heart's  blood/*  said  he, 
with  all  the  extravagance  of  youthful  ardour, 
^'  to  awaken  such  a  passion,  if  the  consciousness 
of  it  could  only  be  mine  for  a  moment.  Fare- 
weD,  Ada ;  a  heart  where  such  an  idol  is  wor- 
shipped has  no  room  for  me.  I  shall  leave 
you,  for  I  would  not  be  mean  enough  to  remain 
and  torment  you  with  the  sight  of  my  con- 

flict:" 

He  seized  my  hand,  and  pressed  it  against 
his  Eps,  then  let  it  fall  and  turned  as  if  about 
to  depart. 

Stop,  Mr.  Stephenson,"  said  I,  tremblingly. 

You  have  not  heard  all.     My  love  is  of  the 


fjavf  triumphej  vv. 

He  intemipted  d 

**  But  it  wiQ  be  d 

"^o."   repeated 

"its  pulses   are  to 

dished  out  by  a  aio 

if  it  were  k^  is  not 

indace  you  to  slay 

itr 

As  these  words  e 
cast  the  final  die.  h 
a  momMit,  -and  altbi 
words  would  restore 
calculated  the  effect  tl 
He  fUded  me  pas 
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truth,  the  struggle  was  yet  to  begin.  I  might 
now  have  drunk  in  to  the  full  the  incoherent 
w(H^  of  passion  and  gratitude,  but  they  fell 
from  lips  to  whose  accents  I  was  almost  indiffe- 
rent. I  felt  that  this  scene  was  becoming  too 
painful  for  me  to  bear  any  longer. 

"  You  must  leave  me,  Stephenson/'  I  said, 
"you  forget  how  fatigued,  how  weary  I  am." 

"Assure  me  before  I  go,  Ada,  that  you  are 
mine;  that  I  may  look  upon  this  hand  as 
pledged  to  me,  and  anticipate  a  future  in  which 
you  will  be  my  wife.  I  can  wait  patiently — 
almost  for  ever — if  I  may  wait  beside  you,  and 
join  my  efforts  to  your  own." 

I  gave  my  plighted  word,  with  a  heart 
oppressed  almost  to  bursting,  and  at  length  he 
tore  himself  away  from  me.  As  the  door  closed 
upon  him,  I  bowed  my  head  on  my  clasped 
hands  in  an  agony  of  grief.  "  And  here,  in  this 
very  room — ^this  very  spot,  hardly  six  months 
ago,  I  heard  the  same  tale  from  different  lips, 
and  differently  told,  and  vowed  a  life-long  fide- 
lity which  has   ended  now.     Gascoigne,   you 
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ngbdy    jodged    me — vcm   have   done  wdl  to 
feigct.'' 

My  readss  will  sardy,  nt  ttus  time  of  wj 
tBstorj,  accord  some  [nty  to  me.  My  own  im* 
pnidence  had  precipitated  my  fate.  I  had  now, 
under  the  iofluence  of  temporary  excitem«D^ 
{hedged  myself  to  one  to  whom,  when  that 
excitement  was  oveT,  I  found  myself,  to  say  the 
least,  indifferent.  His  mother,  dasping  one  of  I 
my  hands  in  both  hers,  thanked  me  with  teare 
f^  tenderness  in  her  ej'es,  "  for  baring  made 
her  good,  aflTectioQate  Frederic  so  happy."  My 
parents  were  also  delighted.  Riches  were  all 
they  had  ever  looked  to,  and  they  were  gratified 
to  the  fiill,  for  old  Mr.  Stephenson's  wealth  was 
known  to  be  immense,  and  all  would  be  his 
son's — "  a  son,"  to  use  his  own  words,  "  who 
had  never  cost  him  a  moment's  anxiety,  since  be 
could  think  and  act  for  himself."  They  treated 
me  with  more  indulgence  and  consideration  than 
ever,  for  my  engagement  had  conferred  upon  me 
a  new  importance. 

It  was  very  different  with  Morley.     AB  his 
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tenderness  and  admiration  for  me  seemed  to  have 
vanished.     He  spoke  to  me  in  a  manner  satiri- 

[  caDy  respectful,  and  ridiculed  Stephenson  in  my 
presence.  Partly  for  the  sake  of  his  rejected 
friend,  partly  from  an  instinctive  and  unac- 
countable antipathy,  but  principally  because  our 
&ttier  upheld  him  as  a  model  worthy  his  imita- 
tion, Morley  hated  my  destined  husband.  My 
pride  inclined  me  to  resent  his  conduct,  for  who- 

1  over  mocked  Stephenson  wounded  my  dignity ; 
but  my  heart  was  so  little  engaged  in  the  matter, 
that  this  resentment  was  often  assumed  and 
unoaturaL  He  perceived  this,  and  did  not  fail 
to  taunt  me  mth  my  inconsistency. 
"  You  have  done  well,  Ada"  he  would  often  say, 

.  ^^to  refuse  so  many,  in  order  to  marry  a  fool  whom 
you  do  not  love,  and  every  one  else  despises." 

In  society,  Stephenson  was  so  bashful  and 
constrained,  that  only  his  intimate  friends  sus- 
pected his  real  capabilities ;  and  those  who  only 
knew  him  partially,  as  my  brother  did,  believed 
him  as  dull,  languid,  and  insensible  as  he 
appeared       Heated    by    my    brother's    con- 


»ah  a  inistnfisc  ir 
Oc'  that  victuf. 


jnor  on  3v  ca- 
so  uafsuci^i,^  i 

*».v  1  ejiaxE  est 
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which  was  a  fevourite  with  him,  or  would  re- 
peat a  few  verses  from  some  well-loved  poet,  his 
enthusiasm  for  me  rose  to  such  a  height,  that  it 
would  make  me  smile  or  sigh  according  to  the 
humour  of  the  hour. 

Our  marriage  was  indefiDitely  postponed.  I 
shrank  from  establishing  such  an  invincible 
barrier  between  me  and  Gascoigne.  I  pleaded 
^y  youth  to  my  parents  and  his,  and  to  him- 
self I  had  but  to  recal  the  conditions  on  which 
I  accepted  him,  and  his  keen  sense  of  honour 
UDposed  upon  him  silence  and  patient  waiting. 
Of  Eliza,  I  have  said  but  little  ;  but  her  bitter 
sarcasms,  and  galling  references  to  the  past, 
often  infiicted  upon  me  pain  which  was 
even  sharper  than  my  own  self-condemna- 
tion. 

So  time  passed  on.  Every  day  I  asked  if  my 
love  had  not  grown  colder  ? — if,  indeed,  it  were 
not  extinct  ?  But  it  had  taken  a  hold  on  the 
very  fibres  of  my  heart,  and  the  constant  effort 
to  forget  roused  up  recollection. 
One  evening,  a  circumstance  occurred  which 

VOL.  II.  c 
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se\'erely  tried,  I  may  say  OTercanie,  my 
possessioD.  My  Either  was  a  keen  ctHioois 
in  band-writmg.  He  had  a  creed  of  his 
respecting  it,  regarding  it  as  the  beat  deHna 
of  character  whieh  could  be  furnished, 
handwriting  of  every  strange,  in  his  hour 
leisure,  was  subjected  to  a  severe  anal) 
scrutiny.  He  was  as  much  indebted  to  t 
one  who  brought  bim  a  speamen  of  caligr 
remarkable  in  any  way,  as  other  men  an 
the    autographs     of    persons    of     distioc 
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^y  father  smiled  in  expectation  of  the 
coning  donatioD,  and  held  out  his  hand  to 
'©oeive  it  I  looked  on  with  a  languid  in- 
tMnest,  for  my  book  was  dull  and  wearisome. 

•*  It  is  only  an  envelope,"  continued  Stephen- 
son, smiling,    and    searching  amongst  a  heap 
of   business   letters  that  he  had  taken  out  of 
Ms  pocket  for  the  precious   relic.      "  I  got  it 
from  our  foreign  derk  this  morning,  after  more 
persuasion  and   entreaty   than   seemed  to   me 
^equate  for  the  favour  demanded.     He  was  so 
comfdetely  absorbed  in  a  letter  when  I  entered 
^he  counting-house,  that  I  judged,  and  judged 
rightly,  it  had  nothing  to   do   with  business. 
Tbe  envelope  was  lying  on  the  desk ;  the  hand- 
anting  attracted  me ;  I  took  it  up,  impertinently 
^ough,  and  in  the  end  induced  him  to  surrender 
^^    Here  it  is,  at  last." 

My  father  snatched  it  up   eagerly,  for  his 
pstience  had  been  sorely  tried  during  Stephen- 
^u'ft  search  for  it 
**  Have  a  care  !"  Mr.  Stephenson  exclaimed, 

c  2 
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"  for  it  has  come  from  across  the  channi-1,  and 
is  written  on  lodian  paper,  which,  considering 
the  length  of  the  epistie  it  contained,  was 
pohtic" 

1  eamc  forward  to  pass  my  opinion,  and 
leaned  o\-er  my  father's  shoulder  to  obtiun  ! 
better  sight  of  the  subject  of  critimm.  M\ 
heart  leaped  as  my  e)*es  fell  on  it ;  an  involun 
taiy  cry  escaped  my  lips,  and  I  stretched  ou 
my  hand  to  gain  possession  of  it.  It  wt 
directed  to  "  M.  Louis  du  Verdouin,  Messi 
Stephenson  and  Bingley,  London,"  and  in  t 
handwriting  of  Gascoigne. 

Everjone  but  my  father,  who  was  too  m 
absorbed  ia  the  contemplation  of  it  to  heed 
looked  up.  From  the  expression  of  Step 
son's  face,  I  saw  that  some  vague  suspicioc 
aroused.  Morley  came  and  looked  ove 
father,  and  then  regarded  me  with  a  lo 
grave  astonishment. 

"  I  was  so  surprised  for  the  moment," 
in  an  explanatory,  unconcerned  tone,  "  I 
the  fac-simiie  of  Gothe's  autograph,  v 
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have  prefixed  to  one  of  his   works.     Shall  I 
show  it  you,  Mr.  Stephenson  ?" 

My  duplicity  succeeded  to  admiration.  The 
lcK>k  of  mistrust  and  apprehension  passed  away 
from  the  one  face,  of  questioning  surprise  from 
the  other,  and  all  three  began  to  comment  on 
the  handwriting.  I  was  too  much  agitated  to 
stand  there  in  the  fiill  blaze  of  the  chandelier, 
so  I  retired  to  the  place  which  I  had  just  quitted, 
^nd  leaned  my  throbbing  head  on  the  sofa 
cushions. 

"  The  links  of  fhe  chain  are  once  more  placed 
in  my  hand,"  reflected  I,  "  and  in  the  counting- 
house  of  Messrs.  Stephenson  and  Bingley  there 
i^  one  happy  enough  to  enjoy  his  friendship  and 
correspondence — one   whom  I  can  question — 
one  who  perhaps  can  satisfy  me."      And  my 
oppressed  spirits  bounded  at  the  thought,  and 
to  this  drcumstance,  which  contained  no  ground 
^i  for  the  most  shadowy  hope  to  rest  on,  ray 
^pectations  dung  with  all  the  delusive  tenacity 
of  my    sanguine    temperament.       Difficulties 
^^hed  into  vapour.     To  know  where  he  was, 
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was  to  be  where  he  was,  or  rather,  to  sammoB 
him  to  where  I  was.  My  love,  I  should  betta 
say,  my  passion,  rekindled  in  all  its  intensitf; 
and  not  a  word  of  the  interesting  debate  rracfaid 
my  ears,  until  a  change  in  my  father's  Toic^ 
who  was  summing  up  the  evidence,  broke  np 
my  abstraction. 

"  There  is  not  a  doubt,"  said  he,  sententioualy, 
"  about  its  being  a  Frenchman's  hand  ;  for  thi 
characteristir^  of  national  penmanship  are  enn 
more  strongly  marked  than  that  of  individuals ; 
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son,"  said  my  father,  who  never  gave  up  an 
opinion.     "  Look  at  that  capital  V !  if  any  letter 
presents  a  temptation  to  flourish,  it  is  a  capital 
V  ;  but  here  it  is  perfectly  well-formed,  but  as 
stiff  and  formal  as  possible." 
Stephenson  gave  up  the  point. 
**  What  say  you,  Ada  ?"  asked  my  father. 
"  I  incline  to  agree  with  Mr.  Stephenson," 
said  I ;  "  but  I  must  examine  it  more  closely." 
1  held  out  my  hand  to  receive  it.     My  father 
stood  awaiting   my    decision.      "It    bears    a 
wonderful  resemblance  to  Gothe's  autograph," 
said  I.     "  I  must  borrow  it  of  you  for  to-night. 
Sir,  that  I  may  compare  them  when  I  go  up- 
sWrs."      I  slipped  the  envelope  carelessly  into 
^y  reticule,  and,  in  order  to  turn  the  conver- 
^tion,  sat  down  to  my  harp  and  began  to  play 
^y  most  lively  airs. 
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allowed  to  present  me  with  my  dress  for  the 
occasion;  and  wide  as  are  the  reakns  of 
^hion  and  el^ant  display,  the  kind  lady  had 
^uch  difficulty  in  finding  anything  she  thought 
Worthy  of  me. 

*'On  this   occasion,    dearest  Adelaide,"  she 

^^d  to  me,  "  you  will  be  first  presented  to  the 

^^rld  as  Frederic's  future  wife.     I  am,  there- 

*^ie,  anxious  that  you  should  look  your  love- 

^^t;  and,  by  so  doing,  honour  him." 

Such  words  as  these  brought  my  true  posi- 
*^f)n  near  to  me,  and  made  me  shudder.     It  was 
^^  vain  that  I  replied  to  her,  that  the  fulfilment 
^f  that  engagement  was  so  distant,  even  so  un- 
^^crtain,  that  it  was  needless  for  the  world  to 
know  of  it  yet ;  that  I  was  only  pledged  condi- 
tionally to  her  son,  &c.     She  would  smile,  and 
answer  with  a  delicate  mockery,  that   implied 
she  regarded  all  that  I  said  as  words  of  course, 
condstent  with    the    shrinking   delicacy  of    a 
young  lady  under  such  circumstances. 

My  only  resource   and   consolation  was    in 
Stephenson  hiaiself.     I  felt  sure  that  he  would 
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boDoiinibly  release    me   whenever  I  demaDib 
my  release.     It  v-ss  then   to  this   commg  t 
tbit  I  determined  Louis  du  Verdouin  should  b 
invited,  my  inquiries  answered,  and  the  c 
step  decided  od. 

*'  Stephenson,"  said  I,  a  few  days  b^ore  i| 
««$  to  take  {dace,  "  does  your  fordgn  derk  u 
dersund  German  ?" 

•'  Prrfcrtly  well     Were  you  going  to  I 
him  with  a  consultation,  Ada  f     1  know  s 
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^  t 


excuse  in  the  Italian  language  of  which  he  was 
igiK)rant,  ''  I  have  heard  you  tainslate  this 
passige,  and  have  a  perfect  remembrance  of  the 
wmy  in  whidi  you  rendered  it.  It  did  not 
satisfy  me.  I  am  disposed  to  sound  the  depths 
^  M.  du  Verdouin's  critical  sagacity ;  pray, 
<>Uiy  I  hope  to  be  indulged  in  the  whim  ?" 

'*  Assuredly,  dear  Adelaide,  if  it  will  gratify 
Y<HL  But  will  it  not  seem  very  singular  to 
Summon  him  for  such  a  purpose  ?  And  after 
^  I  am  not  aware  that  he  has  any  capabilities 
^f  the  task.  He  is  a  man  of  business,  not  of 
Ktcrature." 

''  He  is  Gascoigne's  friend,"  thought  I ;  "  that 
sUmps  his  capabiKties."     But  I  could  not  give 
ttiis  answer  to  my  companion,  so  I  said : 
"Summon  him  expressly  for  the  purpose! 

Certainly  not;  that  would  offend   his  dignity. 

Ask  him  on  Friday  night  to  join  your  forces  ; 

^  I  will.pledge  myself  to  extract  from  him  all 

tbe  information  he  can  give  me." 
Sftepheo8<m  regarded  me  with  an  expression 
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of  blank  amazement,  and  then  said  with  s  pro- 
voking smile : 

"  Ask  Louis  du  Verdouin  to  a  ball !  Vrty 
the  idea  is  an  anomaly  '■  Besides,  we  b« 
not  been  accustomed  so  far  to  honmit 
him  !" 

"  Honour  hira  !"  retorted  1  indignantly,  fof 
the  words  pained  me  for  many  reasons,  "  1 
should  hardly  have  expected  such  a  remaii 
from  you,  Stephenson.  It  is  a  question  if  Iw 
will  find  his  equal  amongst  you  ;  and  in  my 
opinion,  a  man  of  education  and  refined  breeding 
confers,  instead  of  receives  honour  in  whatevtf 
society  he  may  move." 

I  was  arguing  presumptively  from  the  feet  of 
his  being  Gascoigne's  fi-iend,  and  was  only  aware 
of  my  bad  diplomacy  by  the  look  of  increased 
siirprise  with  which  Stephenson  regardai 
me, 

"  Where  have  you  met  this  fortunate  M.  d» 
Verdouin,  Ada?"  he  asked  with  something  very 
lilte   a    sneer;    "he    appears    to    stand    much 
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gher  in  your  good  graces  than  in  those  of 
»ple  who  know  him  better." 

I  resented  this  insinuation  warmly,  for  it 
Hiched  my  heart  in  the  only  point  where  it 
^  vulnerable.  The  friends  of  Gascoigne 
^ere  my  friends.  Their  honour  was  in  my 
eeping. 

"You  are  nustaken.  Sir/'  answered  I, 
wittily ;  "  I  have  never  seen  or  spoken  to 
I.  du  Verdouin;  but,  nevertheless,  I  know 
ttough  of  him  to  treat  your  unworthy  insinua- 
on  as  it  deserves?  Does  he  not  bow  with 
efficient  submission  before  the  golden  calf,  at 
'hich  you  are  accustomed  to  see  every  one 
worship?  And  does  he  venture  to  retain  a 
snse  of  his  own  dignity,  in  the  presence  of 
ne  who  possesses  the  august  superiority  which 
%  thousand  pounds  entails  ?  I  will  demand 
^  such  sacrifice  from  you,  Frederic,  as  to  re- 
l^est  you  to  introduce  such  a  man  to  me." 

"  Adelaide  !"  exclaimed  Stephenson,  indig- 
'Witly,  **  even  from  you  I  will  not  bear  such 
J^justice." 


of   less    than    fver    i 

lilsjll.  UMIR'    SO  «cU   lb 

patience  for  a  fen'  mo 
minted  reproaches  i 
withdniwiDg  my  band 

"  Thoe  is  but  one 
SOD,  that  you  can  k 
have  done  both  bin: 
future,  it  will  tend  to 
you  will  remembo*  tba 
tomed  to  find  my  moi 
and  thwarted  in  this  f 
that  I  should  learn  ht 
from  your  teaching." 

And  with  a  profoun< 
I   qmtted    the  room, 
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^*^  my  lofty  displeasure.  I  was  therefore  friendly 
^^d  coxirteous ;  and  when  he  whispered  in  a 
I>€nitent  tone  :  **  I  have  made  the  atonement, 
-^Vddaide;  will  you  forgive  me?"  I  laid  my 
l^i^nd  in  his,  and  bestowed  upon  him  a  smile 
"^^^hich  I  knew  was  to  him  an  absolute  com- 
!F>€nsation. 

The  evening  came  at  length,  and  I  stood  in 
ly  dressing-room  preparing  for  the  ball  with 
anxiety  as  to  my  appearance,  which  had  its 
^^urce    in    my    capricious,   varying,   but    still 
l>otent  affection.     "  M.  du  Verdouin  shall  have 
^0  reason  to  wonder  at  the  choice  his  noble 
ftiend  has  made."     This  was  the  spring  of  my 
^licitude,  I  did  not  stop  to  ask  myself  how 
far  my  present  conduct  was  justifiable.     It  was 
^Dg  since  I  had  consulted  with  my  conscience. 
I  did  not  hesitate  in  the  very  house  of  one  who 
loved  me,  to  lay  plans   for  escaping  from  his 
Section;    to  abuse  the  tenderness  and  confi- 
dence of  his  mother,  by  subverting  to  my  ends 
&nd  the  prejudice   of  her  happiness,  the  very 
means  she  employed  for  my  enjoyment. 
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Amvisi  tbe  crowd  o£  peo] 
mKC  tbovns  ooh-  one  who 
— tbe  TCTy  (Hie  wbo  would 
lotdced  br  emr  one  cfae;  ai 
io  IDT  bnoty.  it  wss  fer  bm  si 
the  sake  of  Gasco^ne  AnN^ 

I  wore,  over  a  rich  dien; 
costJy  boe  robe  kxqied  op  hi 
tbe  coDsummate  art  trf'  prafii 
gkssr  in^-lesTES,  and  long 
haAev,     It  was  Dot  (hen  tfaa 
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leaving  only  the  upper  part  of  the  brow  shaded 
by  it,  and  its  elaborate  braids  arranged  like  a 
ci2^tural  coronet  behind,  interwoven  with  pearls, 
and  tastejfully  surrounded  by  smaller  ivy-leaves. 
Morley  was  awaiting  me,  to  hand  me  to  the 
csuriage.  He  looked  at  me  with  a  smile  half 
scornful,  half  admiring. 

"  And  you  have  spent  all  these  hours  before 

the  glass  for  Stephenson's  approval  I"  said  he. 

**  Well,  you  will  have  your  reward,  I  dare  say ; 

for  it's  a  question  whether  there  will  be  so — 

^hat  shall  I  say?     You  are  not  altogether  a 

^uty,  Ada,  yet  I  never  see  your  equal." 

"Mine  is  the  indescribable  yet  irresistible 
charm  of  Musculation,  Morley,"  returned  I  with 
^  gaiety  I  had  not  felt  for  months ;  ''  I  am  glad 
^t  you  are  beginning  to  acknowledge  it  once 
"Jaore,  cher  ami.'' 

"  Ah,  Ada !"  began  he  sorrowfully,  "  if  you 
had  but — '' 

'"Dearest  Morley,"  interrupted  I,  pressing 
^  lips  playfully  to  his  hand,  "  suflfer  me  to 
^'cape  this  once  from  your  perpetual  *  Delenda 
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est  Carthago.'  It  is  worse  ^an  t 
now." 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  Poor  foolish  Rivers,"  said  he,  "  I 
from  him  this  morning,  Adelaide." 

I  did.  not  inquire  what  was  the  : 
mntter  of  the  letter  for  I  was  buminf 
impatience  to  he  gone.  My  brother  at 
placed  me  in  the  carriage,  and  a  few  m 
rapid  driving  brought  me  to  the  door 
nifici'iit  hnusp  whose  fiittin 
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^d  the  buzz  of  supjH'essed  yet  audible  admira- 
^on  which  attended  my  progress,  as  Mrs. 
Stephenson  introduced  me  to  her  most  distin- 
guished guests,  made  the  glow  on  my  cheeks 
deepen.     I  was  glad  to  sit  down  for  a  moment 

^^  a  retired  seat,  to  escape  the  general  observa- 
tion. 

Stephenson  soon  joined  me.  I  received 
^  kindly,  for  he  looked  so  proud  and  happy, 
every  word  and  expression  was  so  full  of  the 
idolatrous  affection  which  he  felt  for  me,  that 
I  had  not  the  heart  to  do  otherwise.  He  stood 
conversing  by  my  side,  for  I  declined  to  dance 
^t  present,  in  a  lively  animated  strain.  With 
^ttt  one  subject  uppermost  in  my  mind,  every 
^er  was  indifferent  to  me.  I  longed  to  hear 
^  mention  the  name,  and  allude  to  the 
P^nce  of  M.  du  Verdouin ;  but  he  did  not 
do  80,  and  in  that  crowded  saloon  it  would 
"^  been  impossible  to  have  distinguished  him, 
^^  had  I  knovm  him, 

I  did  not  venture  to  ask  after  him,  since  I 
***d  already  so  nearly   betrayed  myself  by  my 
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ixrrrraoriic  fogenfflyw  "^  He  is  not  boe,*  llioiiglit 
L  ICC  =7  iit^^n  sbzkznefL  and  anr  spirits  suk. 
T^e  zex:  iicce  "vris  aorrKk  vfiv  sad  fasring  no 
Icc^r  i:iT  riacsbk  escose.  I  joined  il  wUi 
Scerctecscc.  Al  viK>  sarroanded  me  tiwiigiit 
!ne  :fx  :f  :2je  bjcTiMst  and  mosft  fijrtiHote  ol^ 

imi  pr?fasfa{T  two  thirds  cufiedl 
:ry  2arct~es5>  xnii  iwd  ftrtme.  Tliey  swr" 
=^^  fCLvrjrarssai  bv  i  weddi  which  w«s  one 
::  .•  r  ■  .tt: — scazuSc:;  Hr  the  side  ofl 
.::•:  ■•  *  s  :•. '-;.::.-_  ::  -^^'i?  z-:-:  'iirrouln  to  read 
—  :._"^.  :.*  :  :•  iutit-I  TC'r'ich  ::  draw  all 
s  ::■.:      r       'iirt^  ::viri5  zic  ,    :h..v  knew= 

^•'^  rr_:x:ti,>\  .u:.i  rur^;.  :inf  nie:v.  pleasure 

aad  iCuIadiHx  by  Mrhioc  I  v^-js  surr.iiiLded,  were 

^  Mtwetthfe  o>  niie.      The  srin:ed  mu>i«:  of  the 

^P"*™»    «^    whispered    dartery.     ind    over- 

■[^■■MC  C9iKt^i^y  of  XV  rartner?.  the  ^^nnd  of 

^PP^  *''niWBU^  moving  tfeec  isd  :Lie  tridio^ 
-t  ^  c 
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linage  of  ball-room  conversatioiiy  was  almost 
lore  than  I  could  bear. 
When  I  could  do  so  unobserved,  my  eyes 
^^'Tmdered  round  the  room  in  search  of  but  one 
"'^ject.      The   watchful    Stephenson    observed 
le  truths  and  as  he  obtained  me  as  a  momen- 
partner  in  the  changeful,  shifting  "  Cale- 
^nians,"  he  whispered:    ''I   cannot   account 
Dtt  Verdouin  not  being  here ;    he  promised 
come." 

"  It  is  of  little  consequence/'  said  I,  carelessly ; 

ut   I  coloured  with  vexation    at  my  anxiety 

ving  been  perceived.     "  Such  an  argus-eyed 

Xover  would  thwart  even  the  plans  of  a  Machia- 

XreDi  I"  thought  I. 

During  a  cessation  in  the  dancing,  Mrs. 
Stephenson  led  the  way  to  the  music  room, 
and  a  select  few  followed ;  I  among  the  number, 
f(Hr  I  had  yielded  to  her  gracefully  urged  en- 
treaties, ^*  to  display  that  accomplishment  in 
which,  beyond  all  others,  I  triumphed." 

I  seated  myself  at  the  harp,  a  circle  gathering 
imnd  me*      My  depressed  spirits  demanded 
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soae  codec,  and  1  phTed,  vith  suffident  c 
fpession,  I  doabi  not,  the  mdancbol;,  thrilfi 
•ir  cf  "  Ah  :  pmSooA."  I  did  not  raise  my  r 
tan  the  coodusiaii,  for  they  mre  filled  n 
tais.  sad  vhen  I  did  it  ms  to  enoounter 
cariKst,  steadfast  gaie  of  one  vhom,  froE 
sort  of  inniitioii,  I  bdiewd  to  be  the  bieai 
Gasooi^De.  M.  Louis  du  VenlouiD. 

I  was   pnssed   not  to  rise  without  hai 
ivdeeEoed  my  promise  to  sag,  and   as  I 
now  a    ?u^<j-^n  inc^miv-.    I   tiid    not   refuse 
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s^LDg  with  an  abandonment  and  power  which 
sceemed  to  electrify  my  audience.  In  the 
c^hained  attention,  and  ahnost  suspended  breath, 
the  looks  of  surprise  in  some  and  of  glowing 
dmiration  in  others,  in  the  profound  hush 
^i^d  restrained  excitement,  I  perceived  the  ex- 
^fc^nt  of  the  power  I  exercised. 

I  glanced  towards  Du  Verdouin.     His  ex- 

ressive  face  bespoke  a  state  of  kindled  feeling 

nd  aroused  sensibility,  which  left  me  no  room 

V>r  disappointment ;  and  when  I  concluded,  and 

^se   from   my   seat,    he    retreated    from    the 

^^tening  circle,  as  if  he  wished  to  hear  no  more. 

^  also  withdrew,  and,  seated  at  a  little  distance 

^^m  the  instruments,  looked  round  the  room 

^%:o  discover  his  locality.     He  was  standing  at 

%he  lower  end  of  the  apartment,  near  the  door, 

%5vidently  watching  me  closely.     The  moment 

t)ur  eyes  met,  he  bowed  with  profound  respect, 

Imt  did  not   approach   me.     I  hesitated   how 

next   to  act — that  he  knew  me,  was  evident ; 

that  he  had  no  intention  to  address  me,  seemed 

equally  so. 

I  sat  contemplating  him  as  he  stood,  with 


oai    t^^ffi 


faykik}.      He    (Ed    oai 

e  to  Gascingne.  His  sligbt 
[facr  bdcm  the  •%'engi 
he^«  nt  Us  an,  md  k  qipcved  the  more  a 
from  at  liiliitiiJ  iloap  be  bod  ooatnctrd  pro 
bftUT  frocn  hi»  empIoTDwnts. — altbm^b  wbe 
addnssed  br  snv  one,  I  ofaserred  that  he  dm 
hinertf  up  with  m  imincdiatE  air  of  dignih 
almost  of  ion/mr,  vbich  did  Dot  misbeoooi 
him.  His  far^Kad  ms  inteOectiul,  and  filll 
exposed,  fw  his  hair,  which  was  not  vtr 
abundant,  was  completely  parted  baiJc  from  il 
His  eyes  were  fine,  with  a  tboughtfiil,  mdaii 
choly  expression  when  siknt,  but  beaming  witi 
animation  and  feeling  the  moment  he  opene 
his  lips.  His  nose  was  a  clearly-defined  aqui 
line ;  but  the  lower  hart  of  his  &ce  wa 
less  pleasing.  The  fiill,  I  should  almost  sai 
sensual  lips  were  constantly  compressed,  an 
the  chin  was  too  short  and  abrupt.  Hi 
^  baffled  me.  My  conjectures  roamed  froi 
thirty-five  to  fifty,  without  finding  any  secur 
'^•ting-place. 

IVesently  all  rose  to  return  to  the  ball-room 
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As  he  ^stepped  back  to  allow  the  ladies  to  pass 
before  him,  and  I  had  approached  nearer  the 
door,  we  were  in  immediate  contact. 

**  Endeavour,"  said  I  to  him,  hurriedly,  and 

*  _ 

U  the  German  language,  thinking  if  we  were 
overheard  there  was  less  probability  of  my 
bdng  understood,  '*  endeavour  to  find  some 
^eans  of  conversing  with  me  alone,  to-night, 
for  my  position  is  critical." 

He  replied  to  me  in  English,  in  an  audible 
toue,  and  with  an  unconcerned,  but  yet  respect- 
fiJ  air,  "  that  he  felt  flattered  by  my  kindness." 
I  vsras  at  first  surprised  by  such  an  answer,  but 
^hen  I  perceived  that  Stephenson  was  within 
^^ring  of  his  words,  I  admired  his  cautious 
^-possession.  That  he  had  understood  me,  a 
W>k  which  he  gave  me  as  I  passed  the  door, 
Sufficed  to  satisfy  me. 

A  short  time  after  this,  Mrs.  Stephenson,  on 

Quiring  her  fan,  foimd  she  had  left  it  up  stairs 

on  her  dressing-room  table.      Here  was  the 

desired  opportunity.     I  volunteered  to  go  and 

fetch  it  for  her,  and  as  in  leaving  the  room,  I 
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>eak  to  M.  du  Verdouin,  the  friend  of  Cle- 
lent  Gascoigne?" 
He  bowed. 

''  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  mistake.  Madam ; 
Ihere  is  but  one  Adelaide  Gresham  in  the  world. 
Sut  I  own  it  surprises  me  that  you  have  recog- 
^lised  me." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  singular/'  said  I,  in  his  own 
langQage,  for  I  felt  he  would  be  more  at  ease  in 
it;  "  but  so  it  is.  Sit  down,  Sir,  for  I  have 
much  to  say  to  you.  And  first,"  continued  I, 
Uushing  deeply,  **  are  you  the  confidant  as  well 
as  the  friend  of  M.  Gascoigne  ?" 

"Such  is  my  privilege,  Madam;  as  I  am 
the  only  man  whom  he  honours  to  be  his 
ftiend,  he  would  not  insult  and  wound  my 
^rm  affection  for  him,  by  withholding  that 
^fidenoe  which  friendship  has  always  a  right 
to  demand." 

"ITien,  M.  du  Verdouin,"  said  I,  "if  such 
W  the  case,  if  you  are  allied  in  bonds  so  closely 
*»^,  I  need  not  hesitate  to  speak  frankly  to 
J^    That  I  am  unhappy,  it  will  not  be  very 


kfalBBtAni;  sjll^l 
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-FfaM  i^mT  a^mmi  I,  'ht  mm  ia, 

kiB  bvBvkttBs,  wd  fadUy  hwmk  down  I 
■7  bn>r  ke  his  obUURd  between  as." 
*  DaYiiiliM  U  rnnn!. 

"Ah,  Maifafflir  he  begu,   "  if  it  were 
nw  power — "" 

"  Impossible  ^  exdaimed  I,  iotemiptii^  hi 
"*  that  M.    Gasco^ne  his  been  so  foresedi 
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A  flood  c^  pasaonate  tetis,  which  I  could  i 
icstnin,  prermted  me  from  proceethng.  ] 
Vfrdouia  kxdEed  at  me  with  an  cxpnssxKi 
smpiise. 

"Heartless,  Madam!"  be  repeated;  "( 
jrou  haiT  knomn,  much  less  loved  him,  • 
imagine  it  possiUe  that  any  plan  which 
m^ht   pursue  could  arise  from  heartlessna 
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It  is  evid^it  that  you  have  not  compreheoded 
him." 

"  P^haps,  Sir/'  said  I,  bitterly,  "  I  compre- 
hend my  own  miseiy  so  fully  as  to  make  me,  in 
some  d^ree,  unjust  to  its  source.  But  am  I 
nght  then  in  believing  that  M.  Gascoigne  has 
forbidden  you  to  inform  me  on  this  point? 
And  that  you  stand  in  such  profound  awe  of 
your  friend  as  to  obey,  in  spite  of  my  entreaties, 
^hich  are  prompted  by  such  bitter  necessity  ?" 

""  You  are  right  both  ways,  Madam/'  he  re- 
plied. **  I  stand  in  sufficient  awe  of  Clement 
Crascoigne,  as  not  to  act  in  opposition  to  any 
^mmand  which  he  has  laid  upon  me,  or  to  aid 
^  d€stro}dng  any  hope  which  he  has  cherished. 
And  did  you  know  him  as  I  know  him — did 
you  owe  to  him  what  I  owe  to  him — under- 
^d  him  as  I  imderstand  him,  you  would  not 
^  surprised.  Madam,  that  so  much  humility 
^  BO  deep  a  sense  of  inferiority  should  be 
iiiixed  up  with  my  friendship." 

The  expression  with  which  he  accompanied 
*^  words  bore  such   testimony  to  their  sin- 


4fi  i 

emtj,  dnt  I   reoeiTed    them   id    thnr  fiiVe 
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"  But,"  stud  I,  '*  there  ts  ooe  thing  whit 
Gascoigne  lacks,  but  which  is,  no  doubt,  ids 
parable  from  the  elet'ation  of  his  character.  £ 
cannot  s)inpathtse  witli  the  frailties  and  weal 
oesses  to  which  he  never  yielrls.  He  fotge 
that  what  he  is  jMwerful  enough  to  resist  or  i 
conquer,  overcomes  a  feebler  combatant;  thi 
what  he  can  bear  so  heroically,  I  sink  beneath 

'*  Dearest  Madam,"  exclainned  Du  Verdoui 
rising  in  agitation,  and  evidently  shaken  in  h 
obedience  by  my  unfeigned  unhappiness,  "  I 
me  beseech  you  to  dispossess  yourself  of  the 
injurious  suspicions.  Believe  one  who  hi 
known  the  noble  Gascoigne  before  he  kne 
himself,  that  there  is  not  a  heart  in  the  univen 
endowed  with  a  s^^npathy  so  tender,  so  miout 
so  comprehensive ;  and  for  you.  Madam, 
question  whether  you  have  felt  so  keenly  as  I 
has  Mt  in  anticipation  of  your  sufferings.  Ob 
that  1  diired  show  you  his  tetters,  and  convinc 
you  that  you  misjudge  him  !" 
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**  If  you  would  rdieve  my  wretchedness,  Sir, 

^1  ^ho  have  borne  anxiety  and  suspense  till  the 

uurden  is  almost  intolerable,  entreat  you  to  yield 

^  the  generous  impulse/*  exclaimed  I,  clasping 

<ny  hands  and  fixing  my  eyes  imploringly  on 

Du  Verdouin ;  for  the  thought  of  having  in 

^y  hands  a  letter  of  Gascoigne,  which  he  had 

^«ver  intended  for  my  eyes,  and  which  would 

^iierefore  be  a  transcript  of  his  most  genuine 

^nd   secret    feelings,    transported   me   beyond 

l>ounds. 

I  saw  that   he  hesitated.      His  irresolution 

^creased  my  anxiety  and  my  expectation.     I 

doubled  my  entreaties ;  I  described  to  him  all 

^t  I  had  experienced    during   the   last    few 

*J»oaths ;  my  longings  and  vain  desires,  my  dis- 

^poiDtments  and  tormenting   mistrust.     And 

^th  an  eloquence  which  my  deep  sincerity  lent 

^,  I  depicted  the  misery  of  my  present  con- 

^tbn.     I  was  surrounded  by  a  wealth  which, 

^itSQfficient  for  happiness,  I  longed  to  exchange 

for  comparative    poverty.      Friends,    flattery, 

l^ixury,  adulation,  all  this,  much  as  I  prized  it,  I 


siL-picious  pride  had 
h\  Du  Verdouio's  ■ 
redouUed  vigour,  ai 
sudi  bnpassioDed  « 
listener's  eyes  were  1 
of  fasciiMtion.  At 
rapid  nttersDce,  I  pv 
of  his  re{dy. 

Du  Verdomo  had 
"Tnist  my  assur 
in  a  grave,  earnest 
have  inspired  is" — 
and  noble  as  that  v 
I  beg,  my  injudidom 
ceming  his  letters, 
confidence ;  it  was  a 
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^y  services.  Madam,  but  do  not  induce  me  to 
'^tray  my  friend." 

"  Betray !"  repeated  I,  indignantly.    "  Would 
^^e  consummation  of  my  happiness,  and  the 
Promotion  of  his  own  secret  wishes,  be  to  betray 
Mm?" 

"  He  does  not  wish  it,  Madam,"  answered 
^^  Verdouin.  "Were  you  his  wife,  sharing 
^ia  poverty,  which  is  greater  than  you  think, 
^^d  his  anxieties,  which  are — no  matter  what, 
'^e  would  not  speak  of  them  to  you,  nor  will  I. 
^ould  this  be  ever  the  case,  he  would  be  more 
^^"etched  than  he  is  now ;  for — " 

"  He  is  wretched,  then?"  asked  I,  eagerly. 
Du   Verdouin   coloured,  ai^  though   he  had 
^Compromised  himself. 

"You   are   mistaken,    Sir,"     continued     I, 

^^gerly.      "  Gascoigne   is    mistaken    too ;    he 

^^ould  be  happier.      You  both  argue  from  the 

^^sumption  that,  under  the  combined  influence 

^f  trial   and  penury,  I.  should  sink,  and  both 

l^idge  me  wrong.      By  his  side  I  should  be 

VOL.   II.  E 
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strvtng ;  and  upheld  by  his  greatness,  I  should  b 
great." 

Du  Vi-rdouin  smiled  and  shook  his  head- 
burst  into  tears  of  bitt«r  indignation. 

"  It  is  Gascoigne  himself  who  has  taugiit  ya 
thlis  to  under-estimate  me.  Wliy  am  I  weni 
mough  to  lavish  on  him  such  a  supcHluit)  c 
love  and  Pst<>om  ?" 

"  Because,  Miss  Gresham,  the  mere  ko<m 
ledge  of  him  compi4s  Ijoth  lo\-e  aud  e-steeit 
as  surely  as  the  sun  kindles  warmth." 

As  he  pronounced  these  words  in  an  enei 
getic  tone  of  deep  self-conviction,  a  sudde 
reminiscence  flashed  across  my  mind,  and  as 
looked  at  his  now  thoughtful  and  molancho) 
countenance,  it  assumed  the  form  of  conrit 
tion, 

"  You  recal  to  my  mind,  M.  du  Verdouin, 
said  I,  looking  at  him  steadily,  "by  the  strai 
of  your  last  remark,  an  ardent  little  treatist 
'  Sur  la  Souffrance,'  dedicated  to  this  sam 
Gascoigne,  and  written  in  the  some  overwrough 
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*^»*nis  of  devotion  as  those  in  which  you  speak 
o<^   him." 

He  coloured  deeply.  "  Do  not  allude  to  it 
^adam,"  he  said :  "  it  was  the  effort  of  a  very 
young  man  to  express  feelings  too  big  for  his 
utterance.  It  was  hardly  friendship,  it  was 
»^ardly  gratitude  which  I   felt   for  him   then ; 

■ 

^^  vras  the  passion  of  an  enthusiast,  rescued  from 
^he  lowest  depths  of  vice,  and  looking  to  no 
^mmon  height  of  virtue." 

We  both  were  again  silent.  As  I  reflected 
^U  the  apparent  uselessness  of  this  interview, 
from  which  I  had  anticipated  such  important 
^d  happy  results,  my  disappointment  bordered 
^n  frenzy.  • 

"Then,    Sir,"  said   I,   rising,  in  an  abrupt 

^nd  vehement  manner,  "  you  refuse  to  tell  me 

^iiything  of  Gascoigne  ?     All  you  effect  by  it 

*^   my  distraction,  and   you   keep   back  from 

^^  a  felicity  I  will  yet  force  him  to  accept. 

Oh  no !"  I  added,  with  a  sudden  reversion  of 

fedbg,  "  why  should   I  care  for  that  to  which 

^  is  indifferent  ?     He  will  be  as  free  to  regard 
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me  with  this  same  stoical  affection  which  asks 
nothing,  which  will  receive  nothing,  when  I  am 
Adelaide  Stephenson  as  now." 

"  Stephenson  !"  reiterated  my  companion, 
regarding  me  witli  a  look  of  surprised  alarm. 
"  Is  it  possible,  Madam — " 

"  It  is  possible.  Sir,  tliat  with  a  hcftrt 
singly  devoted  to  Gascoigne,  I  am  about  te 
marry  Mr.  Stephenson.  The  lot  which  I  woulfl 
choose,  you  make  impossible  to  me.  You  ant 
he  will  have  to  answer  for  such  a  prostitutioi 
of  heart  and  principle,  and  all  the  guilt  an- 
danger  which  arise  from  it," 

Du  Verdouin  hesitated  and  looked  earoesd. 
■t-  me.  "  And  what  would  you  wish  to  dc 
Madam  ?"  he  inquired. 

I   coloured  deeply.     "  I  would  write  to  Gas 
coigne.      I  would  tell  him  my  true  position, 
would  say,  that  with  all  bis  poverty  and  difi 
culties,  I  should  be  happier  as  his  wife  than 
am  now — rich,  but  infinitely  dissatisfied,"  wa- 
my  answer. 

You  are  a  noble  woman !"  exclaimed  he 
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^nthufflastically.  "  What  do  you  require  of  me  ? 
I  can  rduse  nothing  that  could  make  Clement 
happy,  and  surely  you  can.  Pardon  my  hold- 
ness,  Madam/'  continued  he,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  "  but  should  you  ever  be  his  wife,  you  will 
never  forget  how  much  his  happiness  will  de- 
pend on  you  ?  How  far  you  can  promote  it, 
bow  effectually  destroy  it/' 

"  Fear  not !"  said  I,  pressing  his  hand,  which 
'ie  had  held  out  to  me.  "  And  now  that  your 
lips  are  unsealed,  answer  all  that  I  have  to 
demand  of  you." 

The  tone  in  which  these  words  were  spoken 
^'^cwed  my  renewed  hope  and  cheerfulness. 

Du  Verdouin  looked  at  me  with  a  smil« 
^^mewhat  sad.     "  Well,  Madam  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Is  he  well  ?"  returned  I. 

"  I  have  not  seen  him,  Madam,  since  he  left 
'^iigland,  and  in  his  letters  he  does  not  men- 
^^OQ  that  he  is  ilL  Though  that  is  scarcely  a 
^iterion." 

"  But  can  you  not  judge  from  the  tone  of 
^Wf  Isaid. 


i'olong  to  vour 
«ouId  be  at  fault 
about  himself." 

"  Aboat  what  i 
in  siu^mse. 

"About  me,  M 
or  about  some  on 
himself,  or  on  higl 
tated. 

"  Or  what  ?"  as 
"  Or  about  your 
I  smiled.     "Tl 
thing  r    said  I. 

"I  know  not,  } 
'^Tything.  He  has 
Du  Verdouin.  smillt 
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"Now  give  me  his  direction/'  said  I,  after  a 
'^aoment's  paiise.  "  I  have  forgotten  the  lapse 
^f  time  while  we  have  been  talking.  Mrs. 
Stephenson  will  be  seeking  me.'* 

He  took  out  his  card  and  wrote  the  direction 

^n  it.      My  heart  leaped  with  an  emotion  little 

^hort  of  transport  as  I  held  it  in  my  hands. 

before  my  hopeful  vision,  all  obstacles  vanished. 

"Farewell  for  the  present,"  said  I,  holding 

^^t  my  hand,  to  which  he  respectftiUy  pressed 

'^  lips.     "  Do  not  go  back  to  the  ball-room. 

*^our  reappearance   after   so   long   an  absence 

^ight   excite   surprise.      As   for   me,  I  must 

*^tum.      How  little  my  feelings  are  in  harmony 

^th  the  scene,  I  leave  you  to  imagine.     But 

^h !  how  rich  I  am  since  I  left  it !"  I  added, 

P^'essing  the  little  inestimable  card  which  I  held 

Against  my  bosom. 

Du  Verdouin  sighed.      "  Gascoigne  is  happy 
^^deed,"  he  said.      "But  then  he  deserves  to 

"  And  are  not  you  ?"  I  asked. 
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"  At  tiaa  moment,  in  the  prospei^ 
Clement's  hf4)piness — very,"  he  answered.  -' 
with  these  words  we  pftrted,  he  to  return  hO 
I  to  the  ball-room. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Although  the  morning  was  far  advanced 
^ben  I  reached  home,  the  thought  of  sleeping 
^^  the  farthest  from  my  mind.  When  she  had 
^^ened  my  ball-dress,  I  dismissed  my  maid ; 
^^d  slipping  on  my  dressing-gown,  seated 
Myself  before  my  desk.  My  heart  and  brain 
^w  full ;  and  in  the  excess  of  my  triumph,  I 
Pressed  repeatedly  to  my  lips  the  important  card 
^Mch  I  had  extracted  from  Du  Verdouin. 

I  will  not  give  here  the  letter  which  I  wrote. 
*^  was  a  dear  statement  of  my  actual  position. 
*  represented  to  him  forcibly,  bex^ause  I  thought 
^  this  consideration  would  have  the  greatest 
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weight  with  him,  the  guilt  that  I  should 
in  marrying  one  man,  when  my  most 
affections  were  in  the  keeping  of  anoth» 

"  If  you  abandon  me,  Gascoigne,"  I 
"  you  abandon  me  to  a  danger,  the  full 
of  which  I  tremble  to  contemplate.  V 
the  guarantee  of  safety  to  one  whose  h( 
whose  duty  stand  in  such  fearful  opj 
and  whose  sorely  tried  prindples  may  s 
in  the  conflict  ?" 

To  such  arguments,  I  joined  assuran 
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^  a  delicate  and  desire-awakening  skill  a  pic- 
tare  o{  the  h^oic  and  happy  life  we  might  lead 
ftgether — he,  the  sustainer  and  teacher — I,  the 
fBrtUDed  and  the  taught.       And  with  a  not 
ttfinor  skill    the  vain,  heartless,  aimless   life 
tliich,  on  the  other  hand,  awaited  me. 

It  was  a  long  letter;  and  yet  when  I  felt 
compelled  to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion,  I  had 
Dot  discharged  my  mind — I  should  rather  say  * 
my  heart — of  half  its  burden.  And  when  I 
bad  sealed  it,  and  was  about  to  direct  it,  I  was 
I  hundred  times  on  the  point  of  breaking  it 
op^,  and  adding  something  more — some  ar- 
gument more  powerful,  some  reproach  more 
tender,  some  assurance  more  irresistible.  I,  how- 
ever refrained,  and  locked  it  in  my  desk  till  an 
opportunity  occurred  for  sending  it.  And  then, 
without  undressing,  I  threw  myself  on  the  bed, 
every  limb  trembling  with  over-wrought  excite- 
ment. 

Day  succeeded  day  till  more  than  a  fortnight 
had  elapsed,  and  still  I  had  heard  nothing  from 
Gascoigne.  My  family  suffered  from  the  painful 
irritation  this  silence  caused  me.     Eliza's  urony 
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met  with  retorts  of  such  sharp  bitterness,  Ut 
she  found  herself  (Usc<Hafited  in  a  field  v\ak  ^ 
she  had  appropriated  to  her  own  victories.  Mj  ■ 
mother  sometimes  solidted  me  to  spend  tb    , 
morning  by  her  side,  engaged  in  tninslatiag  to 
her  Schiller's  tragedies  for  which,  sioo!  I  had 
made  them  known  to  her,  she  had  conorared  u 
enthusiasm  second  only  to  that  she  felt  for  bs 
well-studied  "  Metastasio."    To  sit  still  and  rad 
was  a  painful  effort  to  me ;  but  to  read  that  whidl 
spoke  to  me  only  of  my  heart's  sickness,  was  im* 
possible.    I  was  compeQed  to  refuse.    I  said, "  I 
was  weary  of  German.     I  had  exhausted  eniy 
passage  which  would  interest  her.     I  would,  in- 
stead, bring  my  harp  to  her  room."     But  when 
I  sat  down  to  play,  I  found  it  difficult  to  make 
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^ulus  than  my  mother's  gratification,  I  generally 
gHve  up  the  attempt  to  amuse  her.  Book  after 
book  was  thrown  down  in  disgust ;  my  pencils 
l^d  useless,  for  I  was  too  much  disturbed  and 
^dess  to  compose  myself  to  the  mechanical  art 
of  copying ;  and  it  was  only  under  the  influence 
of  the  most  powerftil  enthusiasm,  that  I  was 
capable  of  an  original  conception. 

My  only  resource  was  in  my  pen.  I  used  it 
freely.  Satire  was  undoubtedly  my  forte.  I 
^as  at  war  with  myself — with  the  world  which 
I  bitterly  despised,  and  almost  as  bitterly  hated, 
because  it  succeeded  in  finding  happiness  in 
^hat  was  insufficient  for  mine.  No  principle  of 
'^Guign  Christianity — no  natural  amiability  of 
^^^ng  restrained  me.  I  poured  forth  the  gall 
^^d  bitterness  of  my  irritated  spirit  unhesitat- 

Sometimes  I  offered  these  ebullitions  of  my 

^^iieasy  misery  to  a  leading  magazine'  of  the  day. 

*Tiey  were  never  refused.     The  public  received 

^Viem  warmly.     They  told  well,  to  use  the  tech- 

^cal  term.     Sature  seldom  fails  to  tell,  if  at  all 
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All  this  time  I  had  heard  nottung  fir* 
Gascoigne.  It  is  possible  that  my  love  mtJ 
not  have  survived  the  resentment  hia  sknC 
under  such  drcumstances,  would  have  a 
casioned,  had  not  anxiety  smothered  resent 
ment.  Du  Verdouin  assured  me  that  he  fan 
written  repeatedly,  and  had  received  no  rq^ 

"  A.  more  faithful  correspondent  than  ClenM 
docs  not  exist,"  he  said.  "  He  must  have  U 
Ahbevillc ;  but  it  is  singular  he  has  Mi 
written  to  inform  me  of  his  change  of  -^ 
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ion  of  such  a  misfortune,  and  knowing  his 
iooour,  I  cannot  allow  myself  any  anxiety  on 
bis  pomt." 

ThiSy  however,  far  from  reassured  me.  I 
iffered  from  the  most  intolerable  suspense, 
i^ther  my  letter  had  never  reached  him,  but 
id  fallen  into  other  hands ;  whether  unable  to 
iqx)nd  to  the  feelings  therein  expressed,  he  had 
eemed  silence  the  easiest  and  safest  escape 
om  them ;  or  whether  he  was  indeed  dying  or 
ead — by  turns  all  these  suspicions  agitated  my 
Aid.  My  wilful  love  seemed  to  thrive  from 
^ery  shock  which  had  been  aimed  at  its  de- 
traction. The  flame  had  often  vacillated,  but 
ow  it  burnt  clearly  and  steadily,  threatening  to 
^ermine  my  physical  health  unless  I  found 
ome  outlet  for  it.  I  should  probably  have 
^  into  a  state  of  listless  despondency,  had 
W  external  circumstances  compelled  me  into 
'^^onal  exertion.  My  parents  and  those  of 
'tephenson  now  almost  insisted  on  my  marriage, 

*i^  I  appeared  to  have  postponed  so  capri- 

• 

*^.     It  was  in  vain  I  pleaded  my  weak 

^OL.   II.  F 
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health,  it  only  served  for  a  strODgtr  argument 
ia  favour  of  that  trom  which  1  wished  tc» 
escape, 

"It  was  evideut,''  they  said,  "LoadoD  dt«J 
not  agree  with  mc.  The  momeot  I  v^^t 
maniod,  my  husband  would  carry  me  to  Italy.'"'' 

"Ah!"  said  my  mother  with  a  long-draw^ 
s^h,  "  to  tread  the  ground  which  Metasta^sin 
trod." 

"  But,"  said  Eliza  wnth  a  bitter  sneer.  "  W 
stand  within  the  shadow  of  the  Coloseum,  a^  ^ixl 
read  frora  a  certain  tomb  this  thrilling  insa — Op- 
tion : 

"  Percy  Bysahe  Shelley, 

Cor  Corduum. 

'  Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade. 

But  doth  Buffer  a  sea  change 

Into  something  rich  and  strange.' 

Surely,  Ada,  as  you  kissed  the  soil,  y"^^ 
woidd  exclaim ;  '  Aye,  here's  a  balm  for  all  ^^^ 
woes '.' " 

"  Had  she  no  woes  of  her  own,"  answe*^ 
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lodigDaDtly,  "the  sight  of  that  unfor- 
ytnmg  man's  grave  might  teach  her  her 

giidf  instead  of  healing  those  she  already 

I  imagine/' 

*Wias  not  that  the  man/'  asked  my  father, 
ik  was  expelled  from  Oxford,  on  account 
Ae  infamous  book  he  wrote,  and  stole  a 
r  young  girl  from  her  father,  and  then  de- 
ed her,  and  broke  her  heart  ?  The  world  is 
too  precise,  but  there  are  some  abominations 
ch  it  cannot  bear,  and  I  remember  well  the 
cry  which  it  made  against  this  vile  writer  of 
trash.  He  made  his  escape  to  Italy,  that 
-bed  of  every  immorality,  i  believe ;  but  he 
i  drowned  at  twenty-nine  ;  an  assured 
gment  upon  him  for  his  sins!  Is  it  his 
ive  you  wish  to  see,  Ada?"  he  concluded 
th  an  emphasis  of  superlative  contempt  on 
B  "  his." 

"I    would     rather     share     than     see    it," 
fiwered  1. 

"  Simpleton !"  said  my  brother. 
**What  woman  of  any  refinement  of  taste 
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woold  oat  wish,  to  cfic  m  Vafy^  i 
mother.     *'  Not  tint  I  «>A  501;  * 
tben   m  onkr   to  ^"  she  1 
would  be  too  1 
ao  ktdf  w«L'  ** 

This  qoocatioD  bnnig^  tbe  mtto'  naid  ti 
the  point  wfacBoe  it  haa  wwtA,  wsa  rae  csMgN 

I    BKl   hitherto  *'"*'"' ^1   M   Blf 

s  acrupdfNis  sense  of  bonoor,  bol 

t^en   that  cifased  tn    support    me    any    loogfT. 
He  argued  dow  in  a  strain  which  alanmed  id& 

"  Ada,"  he  said,  "  I  have  been  too  long  trifled 
with.  You  feed  on  imaginan~  sorrows.  Yoa 
are  blind  to  what  would  be  your  real  happiness 
As  my  wife,  you  would  feel  it  your  duty  to 
stru^le  against  this  ideal  misery-,  and  to  enter  oB 
the  reality  of  life.  I  should  then  have  a  right  to 
devote  myself  entirely  to  you,  and  you  woolo 
find  it  impossible  to  be  quite  indifferent  to  my 
devotion.  You  would  begin  to  reward  it,  to 
find  pleasure  ia  rewarding  it.  Other  dutk* 
and  other  pleasures  would  open  before  yfW- 
We  would  travel  much.     We  have  many  tastes 
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omoD,  and  abroad  should  find  scope  for 

nutual  exercise.       The  present    would 

o  assume  an  interest  in  your  eyes,  you 

look  forward  to  the  future,  and  back 

le  past  as  a  sort  of  hypercondriacism. 

raid,  in  short,  b^in  to  live,    hitherto 

e  only  dreamed." 

ok  my  head  dissentingly. 

led  to  this,  dearest  Ada,  suffer  me  to  say 

s  hardly  likely  you  will  ever  meet  with 

man  who  would  cherish  you  as  tenderly 

cherish  you — who  will  sympathise  with 
rrows  and  endeavour  to  sustain  your 
s,  and  bear  with  your  temperamental 
IS  I  will  endeavour  to  do.  You  are  not 
ter  fitted  to  spend  your  life  in  a  state  of 
ss — ^lonely,  uncared  for,  unsympathised 
It  is  the  hardest  lot  a  woman  can  be 
3on  to  bear,  the  most  difficult  to  support 
jnity.  It  would  be  intolerable  to  you, 
fou  have  pledged  yourself  to  me ;  and 

my  honour,  far  from  inducing  me  to 
ou  from  your  engagement,  makes  it  in- 
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cumbeot  oa  me  to  keep  you  to  it  It  is  llie- 
only  way  of  esc^K  left  you  from  jnur  morbnS. 
state  of  restless  uohappiaess." 

This  did  not  offeod  me.  There  was  so  muc^ 
manly  disinterestedness  in  it,  that  1  must  bav« 
been  more  iatalty  tenacious  than  I  was  to  haw 
found  anything  offensive  in  it.  He  misunder- 
stood me,  it  was  true ;  but  I  did  not  think  fit  tt> 
UQdeoei\-e  him.  All  I  ask^  from  him — oxkI 
this  was  readily  obtained — was  a  promise  tb&K 
he  would  not  attempt  to  precipitate  the  ma>"- 
riage  against  my  wilL 

More  than  six  months  had  dapsed  since  ^ 
had  written  to  Gascoigne,  and  the  early  spri«*S 
had  come  again.  I  leamt  the  &ct  as  Lo'*' 
doners  leam  iL  There  was  a  change  to  be  se^" 
in  the  dress  of  the  lady  pedestrians ;  titae  ^■■'^ 
a  perceptible  lengthening  of  the  day ;  the  Ife*** 
visited  our  gloomy  rooms  earlier  in  the  mot*^' 
ing,  and  lingered  in  thdr  recesses  later  in  tlv' 
evening ;  the  parks  looked  pleasant — that,  »* 
pleasant  as  crowds,  carriages,  and  dust,  wool'' 
let  them ;  liie  swarms  of  wretched,  froEen  ntt' 
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^cmt  children,  which  shocked  the   eye    and 

gfkved  the  heart,  in  the  past  season  of  severe 

<^ld,   grew    fewer,  and    the    few    looked  less 

v^retdied     They  gathered  together  in  groups, 

to  play  at  their  plebeian  games  in  sunny  corners 

ot  streets,   and  the  life  which,   a  few  weeks 

back,  had  been  a  burden,  seemed  a  holiday  to 

tbem. 

I  went,  at  my  parents'  request,  to  spend  a 

weeks  with  a  mutual  friend  of  our  &mily 

id  the  Stephenson's,  who  resided  at  Hamp- 

^tead.     They  hoped  the  change  might  do  me 

^x)od,  and  I  had  nothing  to  oppose  to  it.     Mrs. 

^^arrington  was  a  widow,  with  a  good  income 

^aul  three  children — a  daughter  about  my  own 

^ge,  and    a  little   boy  and    girl   considerably 

lounger.    I  knew  them  but  slightly ;  for  though 

"^ve  had  exchanged  visits  for  years,  what  is  to  be 

Xeamt  fit>m  the  intercourse  which  passes  at  a 

crowded  tea-table,  or  at  an  evening  party  ?     I 

liked  the  mother,  for  she  appeared  kind  and 

considerate,  and  the  daughter  because  she  was 

amiable  and  inoffensive,  and  admired  my  bril- 
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liant   qtialities   without  hatisg  their  possessoi~  . 

We     vFcre     now     to     learn    more    of     eacfcn 


I  was  received  at  the  door  most  kindly  t*y 
Miss  Warrington,  and  she  followed  me  Tja — 
stairs  to  offer  me  any  asastance  I  might  irquure 
at  my  toilet.  The  staircase  was  a  fatiguing  osse 
to  mount,  and  I  sat  down  to  recover  ncay 
breath. 

"  Ah,  Miss  Gresham,"  she  said,  after  havE**S 
gazed  at  mo  attentively  for  some  moments,  "  is  ** 
not  a  pity  that  we  cannot  grasp  all  the  gc***" 
tilings  of  this  life  at  once  ?" 

I  felt  a  little  surprised  at  so  sudden  a  plur»S* 
into  the  vortex  of  human  regrets,  b»it  answer^'"' 
smiling: 

"  Pray,  my  dear  Agnes,  which  of  the  gc»*^ 
things  of  tiiis  life  are  you  thinking  I  lack  just  ^ 
present  ?" 

"  Health.  See  how  pale  and  exhausted  y*^* 
are  with  coming  up-stairs,  while  I  do  not  f^^ 
any  inconvenience  from  it.  Neither  your  rict»^^ 
WH'  beauty,  nor  talent,  will  make  up  for  that 
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^  they,  dear  Adelaide  ?"  said  she,  seating  her- 
^^on  the  sofa  beside  me  and  looking  anxiously 
^  my  face. 

"Why  do  you  not  add  my  happiness  to 
^tie  list  of  my  possessions,  Agnes?"  asked  I 
^itteriy. 

**  Because    I    could  not.     You  have  never 

^^ppeared  very  happy  to  me  since  you  left  school, 

'^^da ;  but  lately  you  are  evidently  still  less  so. 

^^ether  there  is  a  sufficient  cause  or  not,  I  pity 

you   much    about    the   same;    for  imagbary 

s«rrow  is,  I  dare  say,  as  hard  to  bear  as  real. 

^^ine  has  been  such  a  happy  life,  up  to  this  very 

^our,  that  I  fed  grieved  to  the  heart  when  I  see 

S^iis  of  my  own  age  suflfering.     It  seems  so 

^^^UiaturaL     If  one  is  not  happy  when  they're 

J^^Hing,   when  are  they    to  expect   to   be  so? 

^liat   is  it   with  you,  Adelaide?    You  have 

^Uie  here  to  get  better  you  know ;    but  you 

^Ust  lay  down  your  burden,  remember,  before 

^^U  can  hope  to  rest  yourself." 

This  simple,  affectionate  speech  melted  me. 
'^  kissed  the  pure  young  face  that  was  bending  so 
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kindly  towards  mine,  and  lUgWHBd  fas  aqi^ 
ries  without  beCniting  oqt  sccroL  MJoe  «ac  a 
burden  from  which  1  ducd  not  rdeve  iiq«IC 
or,  at  least,  I  did  ooC  wish  to  anempt  refidl 
from  a  confidaDce  which  1  should  hare  deemol 
dishuDourable.  I  endeaTOond,  bowrver,  (o 
find  idl  the  consolatioo  I  oould  in  bcr  CDa» 
derate  tdadness,  and  to  avail  myself  of  the 
heavy  calm  in  the  midst  of  my  restless  circum- 
stances. 

I  had  no  wish  to  play  the  smtimental  boxHiK 
before  her.  My  object  was  to  conceal  my  fed- 
ings,  not  parade  them.  Pity  of  all  land  wai 
abhorrent  to  my  pride ;  but  to  be  [ntied,  becansi 
I  was  in  lore  with  one  whose  love  for  mi 
seemed  so  equiyocal,  woiild  be  insufferable 
Not  that  I  doubted  Gascoigne's  honour,  what- 
ever bitter  suspicions  I  might  have  had  of  hs 
affection.  My  unanswered  letter  had  not  contri- 
buted to  any  diminution  of  my  love ;  it  hac 
probably  quickened  it  by  arousing  the  mosi 
lionising  apprehensions.  Partly  from  the  simplt 
nature  of  the  case,  but  still  more    from   his 
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fiiend's  assurances  and  my  own  knowledge  of 
lus  character,  I  feel  convinced  that  it  had  n^er 
reached  his  hands.  Into  whose  hands  it  had 
&IIeo,  and  what  were  his  present  situation  and 
fediogs  towards  me,  these  were  the  deep  sources 
of  my  anxious  sorrow.  I  felt,  at  times,  that  it 
was  my  duty  to  forget  him — ^that  indulgence  in 
my  grief  was  criminal — ^that  all  the  years  which 
by  before  me  should  not  be  one  long  dirge 
over  an  extinct  ideal  felicity,  but  rather  a  reso- 
lute application  to  the  multifarious  duties  of  my 
distasteftil  life. 

And  there  was  lita^ture  left  me — the  litera- 

^  of  Hate  coimtries  beside  my  own.     But 

fiterature  offers  nothing  to  the  heart,  and  pure 

'^^tal  consolation  is  somewhat  cold  and  insuffi- 

^^^t.     There  was  religion — ^true ;  but  so  there 

^^^  said  by  some  to  be  an  elixir  whose  draught 

^^  immortality,  and  I  regarded  both  as  equally 

^^^Bccessible.     Besides,  I  was  ignorant  what  true 

^"^^tigion  was.     In  moments  of  deep  depression, 

^  used  occasionally   to   betake  myself  to  the 


T'  „  the  most  «<"* 
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^^Btly,  and  when  the  service  was  over,  they  did 
^^t  hasten  away,  relieved  from  the  performance 
^^  a  heavy  duty,  but  lingered  awhile  to  consider 
^l^e  things  just  spoken,  or  to  exchange,  with 
^^Kiastened  spirit,  the  elegant  courtesies  of  their 
^^Mtion. 

Most  of  the  hymns    here    sung,    were  fine 

I^oetical  compositions,  glowing  with  ardent  love 

'^o  God  and  his  Christ,  and  full  of  those  hiunan 

^i^^eamings  of  the  soul  to  breathe  a  purer  atmos- 

ere,  and  to  rise  to  a  nobler  elevation.     In 

em,  the  imagination  was  spiritualised,  enthu- 

m  restrained  in  chastened  bounds,  and  de- 

e  had  found  its  object. 

They  were  sung  by  a  few  sweet  voices,  in  a 

^Dw  subdued  tone,  to  the  sound  of  the  organ, 

hich    gave   forth    its    accompaniment   under 

^^^^inasterly    fingers.       The  tone  of  the   written 

^^irayers  and  confessions,  too,  accorded  with  my 

^^^teDectual  squeamishness  on  this  point.      They 

^^vere  devout  without  ostentation,  humble  without 

^fiectation,  simple  without  deficiency,  earnest  and 
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Two  mimsters  officiated  in  this  place  of  wbi 
stup.  The  dder  «3S  a  Bne,  commanding-loot 
tag  OMia  a£  about  fifty  years  of  age.  Dignifif 
■t  lO  Udcs,  be  seemed  to  acquire  a  uew  digiat 
whatt  he  asoeaded  the  ptilpit.  He  evident 
Mt  that  to  be  the  appointed  expositor  i 
CfarKteD  tntfh,  w»  lo  honour  which  cooferri 
upon  him  bo  ""irmm  distioctton.  If  he  we 
«\vth\  of  his  poaitMi,  he  was  entitliid  to  r 
S]w>(t,  »zh1  hf  cnQ5n)ueQtly  delivered  bimself  ! 
vXM*  txiuivwus  (4'  his  own  worth,  and  still  mo 
ivoscKHe  of  the  superior  worth  of  the  nob 
^vtriiKS  he  aulvjcatnl.  His  sermons  we 
$tt»{4e.  k'ck'al  ip^^^  to  the  head  and  heart 
his  hstfuerss  slowly  and  distinctly  uttered,  y 
with  enei^'.  He  wanted  neither  fire  d 
mthusktsiii.  but  ihey  were  completely  und 
th*'  <\«Hr.4  i>*"  tvsisoii,  and  a  sound  discs 
tkw 

His  partuer  in  office  was  strikingly  differca 
He  **■»*  j*\»K»W>-  lw«ny  \-ears  his  junior ;  h 
tv>  h»M?  k^^l^l  at  his  wasted  face  and  figui 
une  mi^t    haw    thou^t  that  he   bad   be 
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c^i^gaged  in  the  combat  of  life  the  longest.  But 
in  this  oombati  none  of  the  fire  and  energy  of 
ius  nature  had  been  exhausted.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  had  been  concentrated — ^intensified. 

I  have  never  met  with  a  man  equal  to  him 
in  the  capability  of  carrying  all  feelings  and 
emotions  with  him,  by  the  power  of  his  intense 
but  chastened  enthusiasm.     His    busy   brain, 
^d  heart  of  burning  love  and  adoration,  fur- 
nished thoughts   so  rapidly,    that    though    he 
8poke  with   a  rapidity  truly  wonderful,   there 
'^ere  moments  in  which  he  evidently  laboured 
M  may  say  agonised— beneath  the  accumula- 
^^    of    unspoken     feeling    and    conception, 
^tlour  such  as  this,  naturally  found  its  vent  in 
^ticulation  and  emphatic  enunciation. 

His  voice,  when  calm,   was  low  and  soft ; 

"^t  when  excited,  it  was  raised  to  a  thrilling 

P^tch,   which   reverberated   through    the    little 

^^Urch  with  undue  power,  and  struck  painfully 

^^  my  ear,  like  the  chords  of  an  instrument  at 

too  high  a  tension.      I  listened  to  him  with  an 

attention  that  never  flagged ;  his  spirited  and 


MH^^HMe  ^^p^i^B  wJA  soA   intensity  c^ 
■OHH^  A^  wA  Aoe  ■ijpii  li .  the  effect  (^ 

He  h^  hM  MB  lfa(^  The  Redecmerr! 
^^mhe  ^ailmim  mami  wkoA  made  my  col« 
hoMt  ^Dv,  aad  3**^  "i*^  tremUe  within  m^ 
^ri  ftrot  cdortitiaos  to  the  high  priociple^ 
Md  Ari^  vIbA  he  had  taught.  HU  zeal  watf 
cODtagioos,  but  perhaps  hardly  suited  to  a  tern— 
penmest  so  indammable  as  mine.  While  h& 
was  speaking,  I  felt  capable  to  bear  the  mos0 
ignominious  cross  patiently  and  heroically* 
dirougfa  the  midst  of  a  sneering,  inimical  world,, 
and  to  bless  with  an  ecstatic  humility  the  haod 
which  imposed  it. 

But  as  his  voice  ceased,  the  spell  was  broken. 
I  rose  up  as  from  a  deep  dream,  and  the  im- 
pression  passed  away  like  the  dissolving  views 
of  some  fine  panorama.  I  was,  however,  not 
unwilling  to  renew  the  imprcssiun.  It  was  a 
Hpcvius  of  intellectual  excitement  which,  in  my 
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pi'esent  condition  I  wdoomed :  it  was  at  least 
&o  hour  of  absorbtion  in  higher  subjects  than 
°^y  earthly  sorrows,  and  I  believed  in  its  partial 
•>^xieet  • 

l/VliilBt  at  Hampstead  the  distance  had  pre- 
^«nted  my  going ;  but  one  Sunday  evening  the 
d^3ire  came  so  strongly  upon  me,  that  I  begged 
^^xrs.  Warrington  to  break  through  her  usual 
I'Ule,  and  order  her  carriage  out  to  drive  me  ib 
to-vm.     The  request  was  granted  at  once. 

^'You  are  so  whimsical,  Ada,  yet  so  irre- 
s^tible  when  you  entreat,  that  it  is  out  of  any 
OKic's  power  to  refuse  you,"  she  said. 


VOL.  II. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


The  evening  was  cold — severely  so  fw  tli 
season  of  the  year — but  as  I  stepped  into  tJ» 
carnage,  I  fett  nothing  but  satisiaction.  I  ** 
alone  again  for  a  few  hours;  I  was  pO'ftcAf 
free  to  indulge  my  own  emotions  unrestraiwi 
There  was  no  necessi^  to  assume  an  rapro- 
sion,  to  force  a  smile,  to  seem  interested  in  tbe 
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tongue  which  I  had  found  more  eloquent,  more 
powerful  than  my  own,  and  to  lose  in  im- 
healthy,  high-wrought  excitement  the  conscious- 
ness that  what  I  most  panted  after  was  still 
naissing. 

The  handsome  carriage,  as  it  drew  up  before 
^he  small  entrance,  excited  but  a  momentary 
attention,  and  I  alighted  from  it,  and  took  my 
seat  without  drawing  towards  me  a  single 
glance  of  vulgar  and  impertinent  ciuiosity. 
*  he  opening  hymn  was  just  being  announced 
^  I  entered.  I  remember  the  words  even  now, 
^^'  they  penetrated  with  a  kind  of  hopeless, 
^^dy  despondency  the  depths  of  my  restless. 


lo 


nging  nature. 

^  Un  pauvre  voyageur  absent  de  sa  patrie. 
Par  868  ardents  Bouhaits  ddvance  le  moment 
Qui  Terra  8on  retoar  k  la  terre  ch^rie, 
CHi,  pr^  de  ses  amis,  un  doux  repos  T attend. 

"  Ponrqaoi  done  sentons-nous  qu'en  traversant  la  vie. 
Nous  n'aYon8  pour  le  ciel  que  les  soins  languissants  ? 
Oidy  pourquoi  notre  cceur  a-t-il  si  peu  d*envie 
De  voir  T^temit^  succed^  k  no8  ans  ?" 

.       6  2 


■no  wllH^  SCCOtD— 
fmierf  Uksk  wMib  dnost  oracanie  me.  HadI 
I  boB  flnae  1  cnaU  fasTc  wept,  but  I  had 
lonol  to  ftd  iMBbtrasiniT,  and  to  all  appear- 
■noe  I  skt  tumiuL  As  the  last  pn^nged] 
BricB  dfad  aim^,  I  nised  my  eves  and  gare  ai 
g^Moe  araiDd  me.  1  do  not  attempt  to  coDvejr 
to  iMf  Jtaim*  ■  jut  idea  of  the  emodoQ  whichj 
took  poawasiuii  of  inc,  as  I  discovered  that  inj 
the  snt  immedtatclT  opposite  mine  sat  Clement 
Gascoigne. 

For  the  moment,  I  thought  my  imagination,, 
led  by  my  heart,  played  me  felse ;  hut  a  second, 
glance  roovioced  me,  that  active  as  this  faculty 
was  under  such  guidance,  it  bad  not  attained 
such  dangerous  creati\-e  perfection.  It  was 
he,  assuredly ;  every  pulse  and  fibre  in  my 
frame  vibrated  like  the  suddenly  relaxed  strings 
of  an  iostrument. 

My  impulse  was  to  exclaim  his  name,  stretch 
out  my  eager  arms  towards  him,  rush  to  his 
side,  or  to  perform  any  other  of  the  thousand 
extravagances,  which  an  ungovemed  nature  like 
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i^gret  took  its  place.  He  looked  thin  and  ill, 
i>tit  it  was  not  that.  My  care  and  medical  skill 
offered  at  least  the  chance  of  remedy ;  it  was 
the  expression  of  his  face,  his  whole  attitude 
^x^d  bearing  which  chilled  me.  There  was 
&^xch  a  total  absence  of  human  passion,  or  even 
t^viman  feeling  in  it;  it  was  so  fixed,  so 
stoically  grave,  so  severe  in  its  cold  purity, 
^hat  I  felt  all  the  excited  feelings  which  agitated 
'^e^  would  in  his  eyes  seem  weak,  perhaps 
^^v^en  guilty.  I  blushed  at  their  vehemence, 
^vit  a  blush  did  not  destroy  their  vehe- 
^^ence.  Love  such  as  mine  directed  to  a  man, 
^^ch  as  he  at  that  moment  appeared  to  me, 
^^culd  be  as  futile  as  lightning  flashes  upon 
^Vieeted  ice. 

My  heart  sank  as  I  gazed  at  him.      While 

-'^^  restless  and  feverish,  changed  my  position 

^^rpetually,  he  sat  as  statue-like  as  though  in- 

^^pable  of  movement.      After  intercourse  with 

^lie   world  has  taught   me  that   this   physical 

^Juiescence,  so  contrary  to  man's  intuitive   ac- 

tivity,  is  one  of  the  most  convincing  evidences 


:  SL  'sz^iiiss'z.  saaaweajaLsn — aisiiiiDU''  ^ 

^    i-iViniTTn    B    aCCnw  uui  iettO.       1  W  ^. 

iLSBT  :n£3uiis  x  inv'  ;*«  bm  mac  ot'  Ime. 

uM  2tf  7r7cai:i^  feit  x.  sir  he  recamed  hisdoi^ 
iTTiT  rt^ir  X  imi'-  -vnii  '21s  nartA  in  ^ilds  taaai 
:i&  Tir^iiL  I:  VIS  :iie  sceocIt  de&cacv  and 
imsuiiCLn  :f  iis  iia'^r?  wiucn,  griend  m^ 
Ls-  xExrvsad  -v-xz.  =1!  masses  ef  datk  dodt 
I-  zrssHtd  -xx.  -riemer  S^m  aJA  wbrdMr 
r-.TT.  ■•^iciiiss.  ^^  -wijKiiir  rrrm  seme  reptessed 
•i=t;o:c.   I   ."juJi  act  5iil .    bi:t  tt  gave  me  i 

A:  juLiCZ  :bi  -VTgJT  iscenikd  the  pul{xt, 
ICC  =jt!  sarzirc  beciE.      The  wtads  whkh  he 
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^^bearanoe  for  human  criminakity,  but  with  a 
^^^Uf  solemn  dignity  he  announced  Heaven's 
verdict  against  the  hopelessly  ungodly.  He 
^rew  in  colours  of  such  appalling  gloom,  and 
^th  a  jHCtorial  accuracy  so  graphic  and  vivid,  the 
<^ndition  of  the  man  without  hope  and  without 
God,  that  I  was  startled  from  my  deep  earthly 
^bsorbtion  and  compelled  to  follow  the  speaker, 
unwilling  and  shuddering,  through  all  the  im- 
pressive delineations  of  his  energetic  discourse. 
Added  to  the  strength  of  his  words,  was  the 
power  of  his  manner  ;  he  gave  forth  what  he 
^d  with  an  air  of  profound  desolation,  which 
^ted  well  his  subject,  and  doubled  its  effect. 
It  made  the  most  careless  ask :  "  if  he  thus 
^timates  my  danger  in  which  he  has  no  per- 

^Hal  concern,  how  should  I  estimate  it  my- 
ae)ff> 

I  fidt  a  sort  of  awful  terror  come  over  me 

^ben  I  reflected  that  in  spite  of  Bible  truth  and 

hiiman  doquence,  a  sense  of  my  own  spiritual 

peril  had  never  penetrated  me  as  it  ought.     He 


ni.ii.T  pirhrips  10  any  eye  bi 
As  I  hare  said  before,  i 
and  be  [nobably  felt  it,  for  b 
and  hdd  it  firmly  vitb  his 
his  throat  It  was  the  un 
attenuation  of  his  fingers 
as  contrasted  with  the  nuu 
It  tronbled  too,  whether  I 
from  weakness,  or  whether  f 
emotion,  I  could  not  tell ; 
pang. 

At  length  the  minister  ai 
and  the  smnon  began.  T 
chose  for  his  text  were  t 
God  and  without  liqK.pt  fli 
hitherto  « 


M  «faa  twl  nenr  trcmliM  for 
«kB  ene  tfaco  msoned  on  her 
d  sfwaloB^ii^from  H  ;  oue  «)iix< 
^  k^  »  &r  eutrtripped  her  co»- 
fKMlaaf,  that  it  seemed  as 
Ifamilh  ihN^^  «aiU  Bever  nmC  uid  act  in 
bwtBiHnr  iB^tthef  ;  one  with  a  beut  so  timited 
or  so  ckwl  that  her  Sdiom  man  suffictd  to  fiQ 
it  ;  ose  with  bofKS  se  nrth  bound  that  ttwy 
new  mdwd  brrood  the  present  life. 

I  tooked  towards  Gtsnigae ;  be  sat  as  befoK- 
Tbe  ardent  pmciter  had  not  had  the  pews' 
to  win  his  eves  to\nrds  him,  n<H'  &om  his  fit* 
could  I  ftfvl  justified  in  bdiering  that  he  bid 
reached  his  heart,  or  toucbed  his  fedings.  Ao 
exjves^n  of  [ffofound,  grare  attention  was  lO 
that  I  could  discero.  "  Is  be  insensible  or  sdf- 
absorbed  ?"  I  asked,  "  or  do  his  Catholic  f«»- 
judices  incapacitate  his  judgment  and  his  heart  f 
Other  reflections  of  a  more  personal  natui* 
soon  bani^ed  all  speculation  on  tbis  point- 
The  service   was  just   over.      The  crias  «* 
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^proaching.  Would  he  recognise  me  ?  and  what 
^ould  be  the  effect  of  such  a  recognition  upon 
Urn?  Or  should  I  be  compelled  to  make 
bown  that  proximity,  which  the  instinct  of 
love  ought  to  have  discovered  ?  Could  I,  consis* 
tetly  with  dignity  and  delicacy^  follow  the 
onpolses  of  my  passionate  nature,  when  his 
Section  for  me  seemed  so  dubious,  or  if  not 
dubious  at  least  so  calm  ?  And  were  the  fact 
of  his  love  established,  what  did  I  desire,  what 
M I  resolved  on  ? 

Now  that  the  decisive  moment  appeared  to 
have  arrived,  my  unconquerable  selfishness 
whispered :  "  Can  you  abandon  all  for  one  who 
^  oppose  the  sacrifice  ?  and  who,  if  he  suffers 
you  to  make  it,  will  hy  the  cold  force  of  his 
^^^aracter  act  as  a  pa^tual  check  and  restraint 
^  the  warm  but  weaker  energy  of  yours? 
^k  to  the  two  futures  which  lie  before  you, 
^  be  not  too  precipitate  in  your  decision." 
^  benediction  had  been  pronounced,  and  all 
'Ofie.    I  with  the  rest,  \mcertain,  vacillating. 
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I,  howeva',  sat  down  agun,  for  119  coal 
had  not  yet  been  determined  on,  and  eno  if  i  \ 
had,  I  lacked  for  the  moment  stroigth  to  oBj  '. 
it  out.  A  trivial  (urcumstaoce  decided  me,  nd 
fixed  that  future  which  I  had  not  wifli'^  ' 
ded^n  to  fix  for  myactf. 

In  the  same  pew  with  Gaaxngne,  had  at  t 
lady  with  a  beautifiil  little  boy  beside  her.  Hi 
rose  to  let  them  pass  out  bef(H«  him,  (or  hi 
appeared  disposed  to  linger.  As  the  diiU 
passed  him,  he  looked  up  into  his  ftoe  wilk 
one   of   those  sweet,   half-timid,  half-omfiifiDg 
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IffmiDd  those  words  which  had  been  woven 
Bto  my  destiny :  ^'  Merd,  ch^  enfant,  vous 
I'avez  console." 

If  a  moment  before  the  tide  of  my  love  had 
XQ  diecked,  it  now  rushed  back  precipitately, 
he  little  church  was  almost  empty.  I  rose 
loe  more,  om*  eyes  met,  the  recognition  was 
stantaneouSy  and  its  efifect  on  Gascoigne  was 
r  the  moment  overpowering.  He  recovered 
mself,  however,  immediately,  with  his  usual 
birable  self-possession. 

"You  are  alone.  Mademoiselle,"  he  said, 
Ivancing  to  the  spot  where  I  stood,  ''  may  I 
I  permitted — "  and  here  he  suddenly  paused, 
idendy  unable  to  proceed  in  the  same  calm 
ne  of  self-control,  or  perhaps  thinking  he  was 
Kmt  to  ask  too  much.  I  attempted  no  disguise, 
read  his  unchanged  feelings  towards  me 
Murly  written  in  the  emotion  too  overmastering 
r  even  his  control ;  and  love,  tenderness,  pity, 
te  earnest  desire  to  relieve  and  console  him 
I  stimulating  me,  I  laid  my  hand  on  the  worn 
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fingers  which  rested  on  the  pew-door, 
said  in  a  voice  whose  tenderness  I  did 
restrain. 

"  Then,  Gascoigne,  it  is  true  we  s^ 
each  other  ?" 

He  seemed  positively  to  shrink  beneati 
pressure  of  my  hand  and  the  words  o 
voice.  He  did  not  reply  and  he  wtthdie 
eyes  from  my  &ce  lest  they  should  betray 
at  length  after  a  full  minute  he  spoke,  1 
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my  excited  affections,  that  I  scarcely  knew  how 
to  aoswer,  much  less  how  to  act.  He  waited 
however  for  a  reply.  Mrs.  Warrington's  car- 
nage stood  without.  I  could  not  speak  to  him 
thoie,  before  the  passing  crowd  and  gaping 
ooacbman.  I  could  not  bid  it  wait  for  an 
indefinite  period,  while  I  walked  in  order  to 
ipeak  to  him,  nor  could  I  dismiss  it,  for  if  I 
did  how  was  I  to  reach  Hampstead  that  night  ? 
The  cold  air  as  we  stood  made  me  shrink,  and 
a  speedy  decision  more  necessary.  There  seemed 
bat  one  course  left  me,  and  in  my  excited 
state  of  feeling  I  failed  to  think  of  appearances 
or  consequences.  I  pointed  to  the  carriage 
witii  an  impatient  gesture.     He  drew  back. 

"  Some  other  time,  Adelaide,"  he  said,  "  I 
can  bear  to  wait." 

"  But  I  cannot,"  returned  I  vehemently, 
"Gascoigne,  your  manner  and  conduct  torture 


me." 


"  Pardon  me,  Adelaide,  I  know  not  how  to 
act,  and  I  doubt  whether  words  would  avail  us 
anjthing." 
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I  was  almost  distracted. 

"  You  refuse  to  accompany  me,  thenf 
demanded  bitterly. 

"Whither,  Mademoiselle?"  he  adud 
suiprise. 

I  was  in  no  state  to  blush  at  the  extranj 
rashness  into  which  my  feelings  were  burr 
me,  and  I  replied : 

"  Where  we  can  speak  to  each  other  i 
out  interruption." 
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made  him  consider  the  acceptance  of  the  hap- 
pbess  I  offered  him  guflty  self-indulgence? 
Should  I  not  be  mad  to  give  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of  fortifying  himself  against  his  own 
interests  and  mine  ? 

A  new  idea  struck  me.  I  beckoned  to  the 
fiiotman.  I  tore  a  leaf  out  of  my  pocket-book, 
ind  wrote  a  few  hasty  lines  upon  it,  in  which  I 
informed  Mrs.  Warrington  that  I  should  sleep 
at  borne  that  night,  having  met  a  friend  at 
drnrch  who  would  return  there  with  me.  I 
promised  to  be  with  her  early  on  the  ensuing 
day.  This  note  I  gave  to  the  man  to  present, 
and  ordered  the  carriage  to  return  without  me. 
The  difficulties  which  would  attend  my  imex- 
pected  return  home  at  so  imseasonable  an  hour, 
lay  in  the  future  as  yet,  and  I  gave  no  thought 
but  to  the  absorbing  interest  of  the  passing  hour. 
As  the  carriage  rolled  away,  I  turned  to  Gas- 
coigne. 

"  What  have  you  done,  Mademoiselle  ?"  he 
asked. 

VOL.    II.  H 
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"  I  must  speak  to  you,  Gascoigne,  if  n* 
one  way,  in  another.  Let  us  walk.  Youd 
at  least  hear  wliat  I  have  to  say,  however  litdl 
sympathy  you  may  have  ^s^th  it." 

He    made   no    answer.     He    was 
afraid  to  trust  himself  with  speech  ;  but  it  ns 
not  difficiilt  to  see  that  iny  words  had  wounded 
him  sensibly.     It  was  also  equally  obvious 
his  disinclination  for  this  forced  inter\-iew  bi 
increased.     He  walked   slowly   and    silendv  bj 
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en'dendy  aroused  him  from  some  deep  ab- 
<tractioD. 

^Tes,''  he  answered,  meeting  my  earnest 
look,  "it  is  cold." 

"Then  why,"  I  asked,  laying  my  hand  on 
bis  arm,  "  do  you  not  defend  yourself  from  it  by 
iD  the  means  in  your  power  ?" 

" It  is  not  well,"  he  answered,  "to  be  too 
solicitous  for  our  peTsonal  comfort." 

"  la  that  your  real  motive,  Gascoigne  ?"  I 
inquired,  with  surprise. 

"  I  have  no  other,  Adelaide.  Believe  me,  I 
wouU  not  assign  a  felse  one." 

I  was  silent.  This  little,  and  apparently  un- 
uoportant  drcumstance,  furnished  a  key  to  his 
whde  life  and  principle  of  action.  It  was  no 
^vocal  indication  of  the  reply  which  my 
rq>re8entations  would  meet. 

We  were  just  at  this  moment  opposite  the 

Post  Office.      Both  looked  towards  it,  evidently 

struck  by  the  same  idea.      Gascoigne  saved  my 

womanly  pride  another  sacrifice  by  saying,  in  a 

ktmried,  excited  manner :     . 

H  2 
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"  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  speak  to  ;<n. 
Mademoiselle,  would  it  not  be  better  henf 

I  assented,  and  we  entered,  and  croesed 
over  to  the  more  retired  part  of  the  Is^ 
area. 

"  You  tremble  with  cold,  Adelaide,"  con- 
tinued he,  in  the  same  tone.  "  I  forget  yoor 
comfort  in  consulting  my  peace  of  mind." 

It  was  true  I  trembled,  but  it  was  ante 
fi-om  agitation  than  cold. 
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be  stin  in  France.  And  when  I  met  you,  and 
tie  goodness  of  your  heart  induced  you  to 
pstify  iidiat  your  womanly  perception  saw  was 
Dy  first  wish,  I  shrank,  like  a  coward,  from 
he  conflict  What  I  would  say,  that  I  dare 
iot,  nor  ought  to  dare;  and  what  I  most 
csire,  is  that  which  it  would  be  criminal  to 
sk  for,  and  perhaps  my  ruin  to  receive." 

Here  he  paused  abruptly,  and  turned  away 
lis  hcCy  which  expressed  perhaps  more  than  he 
bought  expedient  for  me  to  see. 

As  for  me,  my  ears  drank  in  his  words,  and 
Qj  eyes  revelled  in  his  signs  of  agitation,  with 
n  ecstacy  which  prudence  and  pride  were 
leeded  to  restrain.  It  was  not  only  that  he 
oved  me — that  I  had  long  believed — but  he 
oved  me  humanly,  to  the  spite  of  philosophy 
Dd  asceticism;  it  was  this  which  T  thought 
ny  triumph.  "  Now,"  thought  I,  in  my  elation, 
this  truth  assured,  welcome  privation  and 
•enury,  which  will  only  furnish  channels  for 
•ouring  forth  my  unchecked  love  for  him." 
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Gascoigne,  however,  though  excited,  «• 
under  no  intoxication,  as  I  was.  He  percaitd 
my  silence,  and  naturally  miaconsbued  ill 
cause. 

"  Have  I  already  said  enough  to  offend  fM,  » 
Adelaide?"  he  asked.  ' 

I  looked  at  him  gravely,  and  stud  with  »  | 
sumed  d^ity :  I 

"  If,  M.  Gascoigne,  the  same  obetades  stul  1 
between  us  now  as  when  we  last  parted,  ot^  ' 
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door.    I  bad  wished  to  say  much,  but  the  future 
^  have  fewer  r^rets  if  it  be  left  imsaid" 

He  made  a  movement  towards  the  entraDce, 
br  he  knew  more  of  the  arts  of  a  lover,  and  did 
ot  sqr  he  would  leave  me,  that  I  might  urge 
im  to  remain. 

I  fdt  that  nothing  but  undisguised  sincerity 
rould  avail  with  him.  To  tamper  was  to  lose 
le  {nize  which  there  seemed  now,  for  the  first 
me,  a  chance  of  winning. 

"*  One  word,  Gasooigne,  before  you  leave  me. 
lave  you  never  received  a  letter  fix)m  me,  and 
efrained  to  answer  fix)m  a  mistaken  sense  of 
rhat  duty  required  of  you  ?'' 

"  I  have  never  received  but  one  letter  from 
ou,  Adelaide;  you  cannot  refer  to  that.  I 
nswered  it  in  the  way  which  my  sense  of  duty 
udged  best.  It  is  not  impossible  that  I  may 
Are  been  mistaken.'' 

"  It  is  not  that  I  mean,  Gascoigne ;  I  wrote 
0  you  to  Abbeville ;  I  would  not  have  dared 
0  disobey  you,  had  not  my  position  been  such 
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as  to  justiAr  an  appeal  to  one  who  proftaeA 
some  interest  in  my  happiness  and  safe^ ." 

"  You   wrote    to    me,    Adelaide,    on  iBat 
coDceniing  your  happiness  and  safety,  and  jM  ' 
believe  that  I  refused  to  answer  you  ?"  asked  IWr 
evidently   more  deeply    wounded    by  my  mil' 
trust  than  surprised  by  my  communicatioQ. 

"  No,  Gascoigne,  it  is  true  that  I  wrot^  bd 
it  is  not  true  that  I  beliere  you  capable  of  svA 
ingratitude,  or  under  the  influence  of  so  stiong 
a  delusion.  But  do  not  you  think  that  ;ov 
silence  must  have  cost  me  much  surprise,  ml 
more  anxiety  ?  I  have  suffered  mudi  of  lite;  < 
and  you,  through  this,  have  added  something  to 
it.  Will  you  now  stay,  and  hear  the  reasow 
which  induced  me  to  write  to  you  ?" 
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I,  looloDg  at  him  anxiously,  for  as  the 
from  one  of  the  office  lamps  fell  on  his  face 

startled  at  its  \mnatural  paleness,  and  at 
pression  of  restrained  anguish.  "  Good 
Dsl"  I  exclaimed,  **what  is  the  matter, 
gne?  You  are  ill;  and  here  I  can  do 
ig  for  you  I" 

wsnt  nothing,  Adelaide;  it  is  nothing,'' 
imed,  looking  at  me  with  an  expression 
snt  gratitude.  "Physical  and  mental 
lent  are  closely  allied;  and  when  I  am 
I  am  well.  Go  .on,  I  implore  you, 
loiselle.      Your  letter,   you  were  about 


me — 


ive  you  been  ill,  Gascoigne  ?"  interrupted 
my  thoughts  now  painfully  concentrated 
subject.  "  Why  did  not  you  write  to  Du 
lin  ?  was  that  the  reason  ?  You  need 
:empt  to  deceive  me.  Your  whole  ap- 
:e  answers  for  you.  And  you,"  I  conti- 
)assionately — "you  who  estimate  God's 
)  highly,  do  you  think  He  has  freed  you 
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from  the  responsUHHty  of  |M«8erTiog  one  of  & 
▼eiy  highest  f  Gaaooigiie,  yoor  life  is  not  A 
your  own  diqxisal,  mv  your  heilth ;  nor, 
me,  igoonmt  is  1  tm  on  tiieae  points,  is  lb 
sacrifice  of  either  acceptaUa  unto  God.  An 
you  DoUa-  in  youndf  7  ate  yon  dearer  nnii 
Him,  because  you  thwart  and  mortify  di 
human  tendencies  wluch  He  baa  Himidf  in- 
planted  ?  You,  whose  piety  is  something  man 
than  a  name,  how  can  you  think  that  to  &iot 
with  unappeased  hunger,  or  to  shiver  in  tha 
bitter  night  cold,  forms  any  part  of  it  t  Tat 
shame,  Gascoigne  I" 

This  burst  of  feeling  on  my  side  took  lof 
companion  completely  by  surprise.  He  mule 
no  answer,  but  coloured  deeply  ;  and  after  a  ft" 


\ 
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bus  to  speak,  but  both  must  refiraiiL     For 
sake,  Gasooigne,  I  dare  remain  no  longer 
And  your  brother,  will  be  not  be  ex- 
Eig  you  ?" 

Adelaide,  you  overwhelm  me  with  your 
t)U8  goodness/'  replied  he,  pressing  my 
respectfully ;  ''  but  do  you  think  that  if  I 
tin  a  brother  to  daim  my  care  and  duty,  I 
d  have  been  in  England — I  should  have 
here  ?" 

s  your  brother  dead  ?"  I  inquired  with  an 
ness  more  natural  than  delicate, 
iscoigne  turned  away  his  head ;  I  felt  that 
md  trembled. 

ie  is,  indeed,  dead,'*  he  answered  with  a 
nful  emphasis  I  did  not  fully  understand, 
iras  silent.  No  one  will  be  surprised,  and 
I  think,  will  condemn  me  when  I  say  I 
ed  at  this  intelligence.  Gascoigne  had 
urden,  and  both  one  obstacle  the  less, 
few  more  minutes  brought  us  to  the 
ly  street    in    which    my   father's    house 
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**  Adelaide,"  ssid  Gasco^fiie,  "  youHtdeloM 
how  often  my  lore  {(»■  you  has  masbredq 
reasoD.  You  may  possibly  have  wondered  tf' 
my  cold  iodifFerence  of  maimer  during  fm 
kssons,  fa  you  could  not  know,  you  neM 
w3t  know,  at  what  a  cost  that  forced  compoein 
was  obtained.  These  streets  recal  to  me  ii» 
meats  which,  I  prey  God,  I  may  neva-  \» 
summoned  to  live  over  again.  To-mnrtpVi 
Adelaide,"  said  he,  after  a  seeming  efftrt  to 
subdue  some  rising  emotion,  "  to-morrow  jn 
will  suffer  me  to  end  this  long  conflict.  Hqr 
I  write  to  you,  or  will  you  allow  me  the  (tpftt- 
tuoity  of  speaking  to  you  ?" 

"  Speak  now.      What    is  there   to  jxvnot 
YOU  ?     I  am  listening." 
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f^^y  ignorant  of  what  his  secret  wishes  and 
^^^^bite  intentions  were.     I  felt  a  vague  alarm. 

''Why  do  you  say  adieu  so  solemnly.  Gas- 
iQJgDe?  Am  I  never  to  see  you  again  ?  Are 
oa  intenfUng  this  to  be  ovi  last  parting,  and 
teafrakl  totellmeso?" 
"Oh  no,  no!  But  I  may  surely  invoke 
lod's  protection  on  you,  Adelaide,  even  though 
e  may  meet  agson.  What  do  you  fear,  chere 
rfant  f"  continued  he,  seeing  that  I  still  stood 
azmg  anxiously  at  him.  *'  I  am  about  to  do 
otfaing  precipitate,  nothing  unreasonable,  beUeve 


DC.'* 


"Do  not  misunderstand  my  concern,"  an- 
swered I,  hastily,  for  I  felt  my  affection  was  too 
ilemonstrative.  ''  I  feared  no  such  thing,  believe 
me/* 

His  penetration  immediately  detected  the 
motive  for  my  sudden  irritability,  and  with  that 
csuiuisite  delicacy  which  distinguished  him,  he 
laid: 

"  I  sometimes  fear,  Adelaide,  that  you  must 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Mt  capricious  disposition  was  so  weD  t 
mated  at  home,  that  my  sudden  return  to  V 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  visiting  my   fkrouitoj 
church  excited  but  little  surprise,     I  went  l>1 
my  room  immediately,  and  sat  down  to  n 
to  Gascoigne  without  much  reflection.     I  wis 
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Seditions  which  the  events  of  the  la3t  two  hours 
^ould  naturally  demand.  I  thought  with  a 
sixiUe  as  I  sealed  it,  that  this  time  I  should  not 
'^vc  long  to  wait  for  the  desired  reply.  I  slept 
^hat  night  more  calmly  than  I  had  done  for 
Months,  for  the  consideration  that  he  was  near 
^^,  within  the  reach  of  my  summons,  within 
^^^  charmed  circle  of  my  fascinations,  was  in- 
^^ressibly  soothing.  Dreams  of  magical  hap- 
P^ess  rose  before  my  sleeping  fancy,  and  were 
'^ceived  by  it  as  unhesitatingly  as  though  they 
'^d  been  the  offspring  of  grave,  every-day 
*^^^ty. 

I   rose  a  new  creature.      Having  penned  a 
"^^sty  note  of  excuse  to  Mrs.  Warrington,  and 
P^>8ted  my  important  letter  to  Gascoigne,  I  had 
Nothing  Igft  me  but  to  wait  with  what  patience  I 
^uld  command  for  his  answer.      The  evening 
IKist  brought  it.     I  received  it  from  the  foot- 
man's hands  (whom,  from  intention,  I  met  ac- 
^ilentally  on  the  stairs)  with  a  sensation  almost 
ddirious  from  mingled  expectation  and  anxiety. 

VOL,  11.  I 
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yond  endtmnc 


Wben  ID  my  room,  opprpssed  bcyoi 
by  my  excited  fechngs,  I  sank  on  my  knees,  aiH 
with  1  frdiag  of  weak  superstition  rather  tha- 
ptit>%  prajied  God  that  the  letter  1  held  in  M 
hands  mi^t  be  such  as  my  heart  demandec 
Still  in  the  same  »ttitude,  I  broke  the  sc»L 

At  first  I  glanced  hastily  and  feverishly  ova 
it,  tu  ntdi  an  idea  of  its  purport.  I  seemed  fl 
gnsp  it  iiituitiwly — instioctivijy,  without  ^ 
mf-dium  of  the  written  signs ;  and  springini 
frvmi  my  km-es,  I  clapped  my  hands  exultingl 
aK«v  my  hf^d,  and  yielded  myself  up  to  a  burfi 
of  ii-ars  and  laughter  nothing  short  of  hysterica. 
Kiv  Sf^mt'  time  clasping  the  yielding  papF 
ti!;:ht]y  in  my  lingers,  I  walked  up  and  dow 
the  rvy>m  (wvssing  it  to  my  glowing  cheeks  an- 
hcaltxl  brow,  with  an  emotion  which  becami 
«-\-«y  mon>«ii  deeper. 

"  His — his,"  1  murmured  rapturously,  "  hi 
wit* — all  WiV  »U  paJi>ed  for  him  !" 

1  quftitktu  at  this  late  hour  whether  ray  the 
Um  owvd  not  half  its  tiervour  to  the  force  c 
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agination.  It  is  true  I  loved  Gascoigne, 
d  eagerly  forwards  to  the  future  which  I 
spend  with  him ;  but  whether  it  was*the 

Gascoigne  and  a  possible  future  which 
[  these  feelings,  was  a  matter  open  to 
n.  In  future  years  I  learnt  to  raise  the 
ind  solve  it.  This  suspicion,  however,  did 
n  intrude  itself. 

m  I  was  a  little  more  calm  I  sat  down 

my  letter  a  graver  perusal.     There  was 

n  it  to  give  me  serious  anxiety.     I  need 

nscribe  it  here,  or  repeat  assurances  Jind 

expressions  of  tenderness  which  duty 
therto  restrained.  What  was  ecstacy  to 
ght  be  tedium  to  the  reader.  Enough 
my  passionate  appeals,  my  constant  love 
m  this  much  from  him. 

appears  to  me,  Adelaide,"  he  wrote, 
a  duty,  as  new  as  it  is  exquisite,  has  de- 

upon  me.  I  exercise  a  severe  self- 
lation,  for  I  tremble  lest  inclination  and 
arthly  passion  should  obscure  my  reason. 

I  2 
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But  I  have  besought  Giod  in  His  mercjr  to  dtv 
away  all  the  mists  of  blind  desire  and  gdf-km 
troM)  my  mind  ;  and  in  answer  to  these  prayen, 
whose  intensity  He  alone  can  fathom,  I  seem  to 
hear  but  oae  reply :  '  I  bestow  her  upon  thtCi 
that  thou  mayst  lead  her  imto  me.  Look  «di 
to  thy  grave  deposit.'  Adelaide,  if  my  Ion 
impels  me  towards  thee,  this  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility makes  me  recoil.  But  it  is  but  the 
irresolution  of  the  moment.     The  next  I  uSt- 
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also  (this  is  equally  incumbent  on  me)  I 

see  the  man  to  whom  you  are  in  some 
ire  pledged.     On   these   interviews   how 

depend  I  This  is  a  fearful  crisis,  dear 
;  for  I  find  the  temptation  to  sink  every 
)eneath  that  deluging  flood  of  happiness, 
!  gates  you  wait  to  open  upon  me,  almost 
tible.  May  God  restrain  within  safe  and 
[ul  limits  the  power  which  you  have  ob- 

over  my  whole  being !" 
ead  this  passage  again  and  again,  and  at 
fresh  perusal  I  felt  more  convinced  that 
tentions  he  announced  must  never  be  put 
execution.  See  my  father !  I  almost 
I  at  the  madness  of  the  idea.  What  end 
5  think  to  answer  by  so  doing  ?  If  he 
leen  endowed  with  superhuman  eloquence, 

knew  that,  directed  against  my  father's 
lices,  his   representations   and   reasonings 

prove  fiitile.  Nothing  would  be  gained 
;  it  could  only  excite  an  exasperation 
5  effects  I  trembled  to  contemplate,  and 
ke  insults  for  which  my  love  could  scarcely 
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atotip.  It  would  draw  dowo  on  my  hod  i  1 
contt'inpt  and  severity  I  was  little  prepared  to  ] 
sustain :  and  no  doubt  my  lather,  who  vas  br 
no  means  wanting  in  resolution,  would  take  the 
most  eifectual  means  to  prevent  my  esca{Hag 
his  control,  even  if  Gascoig^e  would  saDction 
the  attempt.  It  would  be,  in  short,  the  death- 
blow to  our  mutual  hopes. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  was  left  us?  Dis- 
guise the  truth  as  I  might,  what  was  left  us, 
what  was  left  me,  at  least,  but  a  clandestiDe 
elopement  ?  Although  I  had  contemplated  the 
idea  of  leaving  my  father's  house,  yet,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  this  precise  mode  of  doing  so 
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This  phrase,  which  would  ere  long  be  heard 
OD  ever}'  side,  the  pity  of  the  good  who  would 
fDore  the  extenuating  circumstances,  the  scorn 
rfthe  worldly  wise,  the  triumph  of  former 
Qnls,  their  glad  derision  at  a  step  which  in- 
vested them  with  a  superiority  long  vainly 
swght  for — my  father's  fiiry — Eliza's  contempt 
-^Morley's  r^et!  Could  I  bear  all  this? 
And  for  what  ? 

I  rose  up  and  paced  the  room.  "  And  for 
^hat  r  I  repeated,  "  for  e^ile  ?  for  poverty  ?" 
Wdl  had  it  been  had  my  rising  selfishness 
proved  strong  enough  to  wean  me  from  my 
purpose.  Well  had  it  been  for  him,  whom  now 
to  think  of  contracts  this  aching  heart  with  a 
paiig  as  intense  as  it  is  useless.  Well  had  it 
been  for  me:  I  should  have  endured  less,  for 
I  should  have  inflicted  less.  Stephenson  might 
We  suffered  through  me,  but  never  as  Gas- 
ooigne  suffered.  Just  so  far  as  the  one  in 
Mgh  moral  excellence  surpassed  the  other,  was 
he  formed  to  feel  with  more  exquisite  acuteness 
^  feat  I  was  capable  of  inflicting. 
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But  it  was  not  to  be  bo.  TTie  conflict  ^ 
tween  my  love  and  pride  (for  duty  had  butt 
feeble  voice  in  the  matter)  was  a  severe  one,^ 
to  the  finer  principle  the  victory  was  ^nn 
I  could  not  endure  a  marriage  with  the  ode, 
when  to  the  other  my  passionate  and  undivided 
heart  was  given.  "  No  !  no !"  said  I,  "the  treaaun 
shall  not  be  undervalued  because  it  is  in  iqt 
grasp  ;  wealth  has  nothing  to  do  with  happijMSs; 
and   the   contempt  I    shall  excite,   it   will  be 
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*e  was  now  but  one  course  to  pursue, 
r  inimical  to   my   pride   and   feminine 

I  found  it:  I  must  make  Gascoigne 
and  the   madness  of  appealing   to  my 

and  thus,  if  I  did  not  state,  I  must 
ny  willingness  to  leave  my  home  secretly 
ne,  in  order  to  become  his  wife.  I  must 
;tempt  to  combat  the  scruples  I  knew 
d  feel  in  regard  to  such  a  proceeding,  so 
J  to  his  strict  ideas  of  moral  obligation, 
jeks  burned  with  humiliation  and  mv 
jre  blinded  with  tears,   as   I  traced  the 

scoigne,  it  would  be  ineffectual,  it  would 
trage  my  father.  He  would  insult  your 
ntentions.  He  would  lav  the  most 
it  commands  upon  me,  and  dare  my 
ience.  Would  you  }ield  to  such  com- 
^  Would  you  offer  no  resistance  ?  You 
surely  resist  (I  cannot  believe  you  would 
?rwise)  ;  therefore  is  it  not  safer,  better, 
e  must  disobey,  to  disobey  an  authority, 
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whose  mandates  we  have  not  yet  heard,  t\iii 
oppose  it  when  exerted  to  determined  n 
ance  ?" 

1  also  entreated  him  to  abandon  his  i( 
seeing  Stephenson,  pleading  that  it  could 
duce  no  result,  and  would  cause  both 
unnecessary  pain. 

As  I  concluded  this  letter,  which  was  v 
after  a  sleepless,  miserable  night  of  distr 
thought  and  harassing  hesitation,  I  was 
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too.  a  bright  sunny  mommg.  and  my 
cheeks  and  burning  brow  seemed  to  plead 
he  fresh  air. 

ent  down  word  that  I  would  join  them,  and 
[  commenced  my  languid  toilette  without 
g  for  my  maid.  I  could  not  at  that  mo- 
have  borne  her  presence.  I  seemed 
d  to  the  very  earth  by  a  dull,  irresistible 
t.  In  spite  of  the  effort  I  made  to  regain 
If-composure,  the  tears  continually  rushed 
r  eves,  and  it  would  have  been  an  ex- 
J  relief  to  me  to  have  sobbed  aloud.  T 
if  it  would  be  impossible  to  steady  my 
sufficiently  to  answer  my  friends'  greeting. 
id  that  every  laugh  which  rang  from  their 
very  burst  of  sunshine  from  the  summer 
would  be  too  much  for  my  fortitude. 
5  this  wretched  despondency  augur  my 
fate  ?"  thought  I.  "  Or  is  it  that  I 
:    from    the    sacrifice    I    am    about    to 

r 

rood  Heavens  !"  I  exclaimed,  involuntarily. 
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"  if,  after   all,  his    love   should  fail  to  satisfy 
me  !" 

The  idea  terrified  ine.  To  abandon  evtry- 
thing  for  that  one  possession,  and  then  W 
discover,  that  it  w;is  inadequate  to  my  hapfn" 
ness  !  To  what  step  a  further  contemplation  c* 
this  idea  might  have  led  me,  I  cannot  lieifi** 
mine,  but  a  second  imperative  message  fro(^ 
Eliza  compelled  me  to  calm  my  excitement,  an* 
prepare  to  meet  my  friends.  To  my  distress, 
found  on  entering  the  room,  that  Stephenson 
was  of  the  party.  He  had  hoard  of  our  at 
rangement  from  one  of  our  number,  and  ha- 
naturally  considered  he  had  a  right  to  accoif^ 
pany  me. 

Afler  the  first  moment  of  dismay,  I  ceased  * 
regret  his  presence.  It  offered  a  powerf^ 
necessity  for  self-control,  which  I  should  oliie' 
wise  have  lacked.  1  thought  he  looked  re' 
grave  and  pre-occupied,  and  talked  even  I^ 
than  usual.  At  the  same  time  he  looked  * 
me  continually,  not  with  his  usual  expression  * 
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'^er  admiration,  but  searchingly  and  doubt- 
^HlBf.  Beneath  this  gaze  I  felt  restless  and 
;  for  my  conscience  keenly  reproached  me 
the  part  I  was  acting  towards  him. 
During  our  ride  he  had  had  no  opportunity  of 
■ddresong  me,  our  companions  laughed  and 
idked  incessantly,  but  as  he  took  his  seat  beside 
me  in  the  darkened  amphitheatre,  he  whispered 
Id  a  calm,  but  not  perfectly  natural  voice : 

''Ada,  I  have  formed  a  new  acquaintance- 
ship." 

My  restless  fears  were  roused  in  a  moment. 

"  With  whom  ?"  I  demanded  anxiously. 

"  I  am  not  quite  sure,  Ada,  that  I  should  do 
wdl  to  pronounce  his  name  just  now ;  and  be- 
sides, they  have  drawn  back  the  curtains.  The 
panorama  deserves  your  attention.*' 

I  checked  the  fiery  answer  which  rose  to  my 
indignant  lips.  I  saw  he  read  my  anxiety, 
^d  that  he  resolved  to  trifle  with  it — that  he 
^8  exulting  in  the  idesi  of  the  torture  his  sus- 
pense would  inflict — and  was  anticipating  my 
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attempt  to  persuade  him  to  relieve  it. 
triumph  I  had  not  tiie  most  remote  Ida  o\ 
giving  him.  I  remained  silent  without  asking 
another  question,  gazing  steadfastly  at  tl" 
moving  panorama. 

Not  that  I  saw  it.  My  torturing  ansietie 
rendered  me  dend  to  everything  passing  befor 
me.  Had  Stephenson  already  seen  Gascoigw 
was  he  acquainted  with  our  half-formed  inta 
tions  ?  and  did  he  intend  to  betray  us  ?  and 
so,  what  would  be  the  consequences  to  me,  I 
him  ?  My  brain  grew  dizzy  beneath  thes 
pressing  and  unsolved  doubts.  Fifty  times  ha 
I  turned  to  my  companion  with  my  pregniw 
inquiries  on  my  lips,  and  as  often  had  my  potei 
pride  silenced  me. 

"  What  is  it,  dear  Ada  ?"  said  he  on  one " 
these  occasions,  with  a  half  smUe  on  his  lip 
which  almost  exceeded  my  endurance.  Tl" 
struggle  with  my  glowing  resentment  was  b' 
momentarj,  and  then  1  answered,  with  the  in" 
complete  mastery  of  tone  and  mauoer : 
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I  cannot  think  that  foreground  natural.  I 
of  course,  ignorant  of  the  locality  ;  but  it 
ds  my  artistic  sight." 

le  expression  of  surprise  with  which  Ste- 
on    regarded   me    rewarded    my   painful 
He  was  silent,  while  I  followed  up  my 
V  a  second  criticism. 

y  what  light  are  we  presumed  to  see  this 
iy  ?"  I  asked.  "  It  is  too  sickly  for  sun- 
too  strong  and  pervading  for  moonlight." 
delaide,"  whispered  Stephenson,  suddenly 
ig  my  arm  comiilsively,  "  we  are  not 
in  such  warfare.  I  cannot  play  a  part 
I  can — 1  cannot  hide  my  bitter,  wretched 
ointment." 

[ide  it  for  a  time,  Stephenson.  For 
n's  sake,  don't  speak  so  loud  !"  pleaded  I, 
tly,  for  he  had  raised  his  voice  with  every 
ding  word. 

must  speak — I  will  speak,  Ada,"  pursued 
assionately ;  "  I  can  no  longer  conceal 
Yesterday   morning,    I  received   a    letter 
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"  Let  us  go  elsewhere,"  said  I,  suddenl; 
and  interrupting  him,  for  we  were  ati 
attention.  "  Let  us  go  to  the  gallery- 
fiunt  for  want  of  air.  The  atmosphere  is 
here."- 

He  was  wUliog  enough  to  obey  m 
drew  my  arm  through  his,  and  we 
through  the  crowd  to  another  part 
building.  It  was  quite  deserted.  Th 
rama  had  attracted  every  straggler.  W 
rapidly  up  and  down :  the  motion  was  a 
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association  it  has  in  my  mind  is  with  everything 
tint  is  generous  and  estimable.  Have  you  seen 
Md,  Mr.  Stephenson  ?" 

"I  have  not  seen  him  yet,  Adelaide/'  he 
nplied.  ''  I  expect  to  see  him  this  evening.  I 
iii?e  had  a  note  from  him  to  that  effect.  I 
most  confess,  Adelaide,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  com- 
pdiend  the  motive  which  prompts  such  a 
request.'' 

^You  had  better  not  meet  him,  Stephen- 
Bcm,"  said  I,  quietly ;  ''  it  can  produce  no 
iwult." 

''  Not  meet  him,  Ada  ?  Pardon  me,  I  have 
a  Cttle  natural  curiosity  to  see  this  man.  I  have 
interests  inimical  to  his  own,  and  we  must 
understand  each  other.  I  will  learn  from  him 
^  you  conceal  so  skilfully,  and  then  I  shall 
know  better  what  step  it  becomes  me  best  to 
take." 

The  quiet,  bitter  tone  in  which  this  was  said 
^kffmed  me.  All  the  possible  consequences  of 
this  interview  rushed  before  my  mind — its  final 

VOL.  II.  K 
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issue  seemed  to  threaten  destruction  to  ftnK 
hopes  which  were  always  dear  to  me,  in  p^)pll^ 
tion  to  the  improbability'  of  their  nslisatka 
llio  moment  they  seemed  Hkely  to  esopt 
me,  I  cluDg  to  them  with  the  tenad^  of  despt 
ration. 

"  Stephenson  is  not  without  heart,  not  without 
generosity,"  thought  I,  "To  these  I  nwit 
appeal.  My  reserve  on  subjects  on  which  to 
suspicions  are  tremblingly  alive,  irritates  him; 
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'm*  to  submit  to  my  plans.  Perhaps  I  shall 
lioded  that  he  had  pledged  his  honour  not 
:e  my  inclinations,  but  to  release  me  from 
^agement  whenever  I  demanded  my  re- 
TVue,  he  had,  and  I  had  not  forgotten  the 
though  I  determined  that  an  appeal  to  it 
be  my  very  last  resource.  This  promise 
ien  given  in  a  moment  of  high-wrought 
lent,  and  I  considered  that  the  time 
had  elapsed  since,  the  circumstances  which 
icceeded,  his  patient  devotion  and  the 
>us  support  given  to  his  suit  by  my 
;,  had,  in  some  degree,  neutralised  its 
ion.  I  felt  that  my  fate  (as  I  called  it) 
iven    him    an    undeniable    claim    over 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

"Stephenson,"  I  said,  "I  know  yon  ^''^' 
wcU  to  believe  it  possible  that  you  will  destf - 
my  happiness  when  it  is  in  your  power  to  p'"*-'' 
mote — to  perfect  it." 

I  paused,  waiting  for  an  answer  ;    but  he  v*-'*^ 
silent,  and  I  resumed  : 

"  There  is  no  infidelity,  no  caprice  in  my  cty*^' 
duct.  Before  I  ever  saw  you,  Stephenson,  J"* 
heart  was  given  to  Gascoigne,  I  had  incorp*^ 
rated  my  being  with  his  almost  before  I  ^** 
conscious  what  my  being  was.  Until  I  went  ^ 
school,  nothing  excellent,  nothing  worthy  of  tO)' 
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fr^hlove  and  admiration  had  been  ever  pre- 
^^oted  to  me.  There  I  first  learnt  the  truth  so 
long  concealed ;  and  can  you  wonder,  Stephen- 
son, that,  empty  as  my  heart  was  of  all  claims 
for  my  deep  affections,  yet  panting  to  find  a 
'^^^Dsive  object,  can  you  wonder,  I  say,  that  I 

S^ve  up  my  love  to  him  who  taught  it 
me?" 

Still  my  companion  made  no  answer.  He 
^'^ked,  with  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  as  if  weigh- 
^^  every  word  that  fell  fi-om  my  vehement  lips. 
I  Went  on : 

**  It  was  not  what  love  often  is — ^mere  grati- 

fi^  vanity ;  for  he  never,  by  word,  or  look,  or 

^S^sture,   told  me   he  found  me  beautiful,   or 

bought  me  clever.     It  was  not  a  girl's  captiva- 

^on  fear  youth,  manners,  or  appearance ;  for  he 

^^  little  enough  of  either  to  please  the  eye  of 

^^enteen.       No;    it  was  something   more — 

^nlineai,  dignity,  goodness.     I  perceived  them 

'  ^  dowly,  but  it  was  a  sure  ascendancy  they 

Kiuned  over  me.     Stephenson,  such  a  love  you 
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cannot  censure,  or  blame  me  th^  time  has  <ko^ 
so  little  in  weakening  it." 

Here  Stephenson  looked  up.  Thtm  wu  * 
unquestionable  sneer  on  his  lips. 

"  And  what  recompense  for  this  pure  ud 
most  unselfish  affectba  does  M.  Gascoigne  lAr 
you,  Adelaide  ?"  he  asked. 

"  A  like  affection,"  returaed  I,  in  a  tone  of 
bitter  indignation,  for  I  thought  bis  numff 
insulting. 

"And  bis  hand  and  fortune?"  pursued  m; 
companion,  in  the  same  quiet,  under-tone  of  sff- 
casm  as  before. 

"Stephenson,"  said  I,  passionately,  "yw 
little  know  my  heart — it  is  as  strong  in  its  Ion 
as  in  its  contempt.     Do  not  measure  my  fed- 
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k  ODaoqaainted  with ;  but  wh3e,  to  divide  your 
nith  would  be  scarcely  tolerable  to  me,  I 
ttir  for   no    higher  bliss  than   to  share   his 

A  deep  glow  mounted  to  Stephenson's 
cheeks,  and  he  turned  towards  me  with  an 
caqiression  of  scornful  anger,  which  I  expected 
would  find  vent  in  some  vehemence  of  expres- 
noQ.     I   was   mistaken,    however.     He   only 


"  And  M.  Grascoigne,  as  a  triumphant  proof  of 
bo  goodness  and  generosity,  is  going  to  avail 
kimself  of  your  vehement  feelings,  Adelaide,  to 
induce  you  to  break  every  natural  tie,  and  outrage 
every  obvious  duty." 

He  could  not  have  wounded  me  more  sensibly. 
Hie  tears  sprang  to  my  eyes,  my  pride  failed 
Qe. 

"  You  do  him  the  grossest  injustice,  Stephen- 
m;  you  do  not  know  him.  Even  now, 
though  he  knows  too  well  the  power  my  love 
r  him  gives  him  over  me,  I  know  not  but 
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he  will  throw  all  my  offered  sacrifices  bade  tn 
myself,  and  steal  his  heart — a  heart  that  bttti 
with  an  affection  stronger  than  you  can  compR- 
hend — agaiost  my  fervid  representations,  ratho 
than  violate  one  iota  of  that  stem  creed  of  do^ 
which  is  the  principle  of  his  life." 

I  said  this  with  a  burst  of  genuine  feeling  1 
could  not  restrain.  It  seemed  to  have  do  effect 
on  my  companion. 

"  I  have  little  enough  to  do  with  this  Gas- 
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|0B  have  keenly  wounded  me,  I  desire  to  inflict 
^Ske  wound.  I  have  not  ceased  to  love  you, 
ttrig  it  likdy  that  I  shall  soon  cease  to  cherish 
•  ftefing  that  has  so  long  mastered  my  better 
HpQ^^  But  I  have  ceased  to  desire  to  win 
pnr  love.  I  have  ceased  to  dream  of  a 
nmantic  future,  in  which  you  were  to  become 
nywife." 

**  Then,"  said  I,  interrupting  him  hastily,  *'  I 
^Te  nothing  to  regret,  nothing  with  which  to 
I'Bproach  myself." 

'^  You  must  be  infatuated,  indeed,  if  you  can 
^ythat  flattering  imction  to  yoiu-  soul,  Ada," 
frtomed  he.  "  I  have  no  more  intention,  how- 
ler, of  pointing  out  where  and  how  you  have 
Injured  me,  than  I  have  of  opposing  yoiu*  pre- 
^t  schemes.  If  I  had  any  wish  to  be  re- 
^Q^  on  you,  you  are  taking  the  means  to 
pt^  me." 
**  What    do     you     mean  ?"    demanded    I, 

htUghtily. 

"1  mean    this,    Ada,"   answered  he,  vehe- 
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mently,  "  that  you  are  unfit  every  *aj— ^ij 
nature,  educaUoD,  habit — pre-emineDtly  oA 
for  the  Boit  of  life  you  are  conteDi|dating.  I 
do  not  speak  for  myself,"  continued  he;  "bf 
whatever  happened,  Adelaide,  you  could  new 
be  anything  to  me  again.  Your  indifferaM^ 
your  contempt,  has  at  length  roused  my  pride— 
my  self-respect,  I  mean.  I  was  excited  jot 
now  against  my  will,  against  my  intentioD; 
your  self-conmiaDd  threw  me  off  my  guud; 
but  I  have  recovered  myself.  I  will  now  aj 
calmly  what  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  m 
when  I  came  this  morning." 

"  Go  on,"  said  I,  for  here  he  made  a  bag 
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Ui^t  have  proved,  which  bound  us  together ; 
out  I  believe— you  have  forced  me  to  the  belief, 
Adi— that  it  would  have  cost  me  more  had  it 
ken  retained  and  strengthened.  I  have  not, 
1  as  you  have  treated  me,  Adelaide,  I  have  not 
got  rid  of  all  my  tender  feelings  for  you ;  and  it 
ii*these  which  jnt)mpt  me  to  say,  devoid  as  I 
«&  of  any  personal  interest  in  the  result, — Give 
op  this  frantic  notion,  this  girlish,  romantic 
leheme.'' 

A  look  of  disdain  was  my  only  answer. 

Stephenson  went  on : 

*"  1  am  not  an  eloquent  man,  Ada,  or  I  would 
wjure  you,  stage  fashion,  by  everything  you 
^  sacred,  by  your  hopes  of  earthly  happiness 
ttul  future  tranquillity,  and  by  all  the  accus- 
tomed invocations,  to  think  gravely  over  the 
Kfe  you  are  thinking  to  lead.  You  say  he 
is  poor :  have  you  any  idea  how  poor  ?" 

"He  is  rich  enough  in  all  that  my  heart 
tquires,"  answered  I ;  "  rich  enough  in  all  that 
pfaich  I  have  found  others  lack ;  and  the  rest 
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1  kare  to   the  future.     One  thing  is  ce 
1  caD  never  sank  while  he  is  near  to  autDt 
me." 

Stephenson  sighed. 

"  In  spite  of  eroything,  Ada,  I  futy  yn 
most  nncerely.  You  little  know  what  you  m 
about  to  do.  You  may  be  fit  to  take  yoBr 
place  at  the  head  of  an  establishment  whcR 
the  numerous  senrants  know  their  duties,  ml 
anticipate  your  orders ;  where  all  ^lat  wedtk 
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es.  But  they  are  precisely  of  that  kind 
:h   demand  wealth    for    their  indulgence. 

I  do  mean  that  I  think  you  are  little 
ified  to  be  a  poor  man's  wife.  I  would 
distress  you,  Ada,  by  showing  you  the 
^  every-day  reality  of  the  poetical  existence 
bave  shadowed  forth.  I  should  not  like  to 
ad  you  of  those  services  which  other  hands 

hitherto  done  for  you,  and  which  you 
ik  from  as  menial,  that  in  the  future  you 
implate  you  must,  in  duty  to  your  husband, 
irm  yourself. 

To  one  accustomed  from  infancy  to  a  car- 
,  the  deprivation  of  this  luxury  even  will 
o  light   hardship.       To    walk  at  all  sea- 

with  or  without  inclination,  wet  or  dry, 
lied  or  otherwise — ^you  may  sneer,  Ada,  at 
iilgarity  of  what  I  say,  but  1  doubt  if  you 
jqual  to  your  future  destiny.  The  every- 
3ares,  the  sore  anxieties,  which  will  beset 
all  unaccustomed  to  such  troubles  as  you 
fou  will  find  too  much  for  you,  at  the  same 
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time  that  you  wOl  fiDd  it  ioipossiUe  to  vHf  I 
from  them.  Have  you  reconciled  yoondt  C 1 
the  idea  of  mean  apartments,  confined  Bpie^#a 
different  from  the  mansions  you  have  bea  »'  *. 
customed  to  ?  I  will  not  insult  you,  Adi,bf  : 
speaking  of  other  hardships,  not  more  ea^  ta  ': 
hear,  perhaps,  because  poetry  passes  than  bj  ' 
as  of  too  mean  a  grade  for  notice  ;  but — " 

Hitherto  I  had  listened  in  contemptaon 
silence,  hut,  in  spite  of  mysdf,  the  truth  of  wlat 
he  said  penetrated  and  chilled  my  heaii.  Mf 
active  imagination  supplied  much  that  !> 
omitted.  I  pictured  to  myself  a  humble  deoin 
of  that  gay  city,  which  1  had  anticipated  viating 
under  auspices  so  different.  I  should  hsTe  lost 
caste.     Wealth,  luxury,  fashionable  gaie^,  ■! 
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I  see  the    brilliant  equipages    of  my 
equak  assail  their  gates,  while  I,  unno- 
ud  on  foot,  passed  them  by,  as  pleasures 
my  hmnble  station ! 

bitterness  of  the  reflection  overcame  me. 
t  of  tears  interrupted  my  companion, 
is  not  too  late,  Adelaide,"  said  he  eagerly, 
iw  back.  This  man  has  as  yet  no  claim 
u.  I  shall  see  him  to-night.  Authorise 
tell  him  that  you  prefer  your  filial  duty 
the  gratification  of  a  girlish  caprice." 
seized  my  hand ;  and  went  on,  pleading 
consideration  he  thought  would  be  of 
with  me,  and  gathering  assurance  of 
by  my  increasing  agitation.  He  laid 
ich  stress  on  my  tears.  I  wept  passion- 
for  emotions  so  violently  repressed  had 
I  vent,  which  they  had  long  demanded  ; 
s  ebullition  of  feeling  relieved  me.  With 
ear  I  grew  calmer ;  every  sob  seemed  to 
my  resolution, 
pite  of  all  my  selfish  vacillation,  my  love 
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yoor  arzonKDB  to  mv  sdf-love.  In  this  on 
thing',  howeypT,  voa  wOl  find  me  firm ;  for  if — ' 
and  here  my  cbwk  glowed,  and  my  eyes  flashe 
with  excited  feeling — "  the  wealth  I  no' 
possess  was  infinitely  greater  and  more  necei 
sary  to  me  than  it  is,  and  the  poverty  I  antic 
pate  infinitely  more  extreme  and  galling, 
would  stiil  abandon  the  one,  and  welcome  tl; 
other,  in  order  to  become  the  wife  of  Clemn 
GiiHcoignc." 

"  And    shall  1  tell  him    this  ?"  asked    Sb 
plienHon,  bitterly,  and   turning  away    his  eye 
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*8  if  averse   to    read    such    feelings   in   my 

*TeD  it  him !"  repeated  I,  contemptuously. 

^Jk  yoa  think  he  will  hear  this  truth  for  the 

Ist  time  from  your  lips  ?     You  are  free,  if  it 

you,  to  report  all  that  has  passed  this 

between  us ;  and,  moreover,  I  charge 

to  tell  him  that  no  refined  scruples  on  his 

ide,  must  stand  between  us  and  our  promised 

tfdty/' 

[     Stephenson  turned  suddenly  towards  me,  and 
,  esdaimed  in  a  vehement  excited  tone : 

^  Adelaide,  you  are  almQst  hateful  to  me  in 
fm  triumphant  love.  Consideration  for  what 
I  suffer  might  prompt  some  concealment.  You 
We  little  delicacy,  little  generosity  ;  Gascoigne 
^  learn  this  in  time,  even  more  painfully  than 
1  have  learnt  it.*' 

These  words  stung  me  to  the  quick.  "  I  could 
^ot  have  believed  you  could  have  stooped  to 
^oirnd  so  meanly,"  said  I,  in  a  tone  which  fluc- 
'^'ated  between  upbraiding  and  contempt. 

VOL.  II.  L 
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Before  he  could  answer,  we  were  jmned  by 
our  fiiends,  who  had  been  seeking  for  us  some 
time,  and  who  expressed  far  morv  pleasure 
at  having  found  us,  than  either  of  us  were 
disposed  to  share. 

Nothing  of  any  i)er3onal  interest  passed 
between  us  tiU  we  reached  home.  Then  as 
Stephenson  bade  me  good-bye,  he  whispered: 
"  I  will  call  to-morrow  morning,  Adtdaide,  and 
tell  you  the  result  of  to-night's  interview." 
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CHAPTER  VIL 


A  GLANCE  at  the  stair-case  clock  as  I  passed 

iq>-stairs,  told  me  it  wanted  more  than  an  hour 

to  dinner.       I  was  not  disposed  to  give  that 

Is^th  of  time  to  my  toilet,  so  I  turned  my 

tieps    towards    the   drawing-room,    with    the 

iukention  of  fetching  a  book  I  had  left  there, 

lith  which  to  beguile  the  weary  interval.     I 

ipwxygnised    my   brother^s   voice  as  I  laid  my 

Wd  on  the  handle  ;  but  supposing  it  was  one 

^  the  family  with  him,  or  some  stranger  still 

^^^  indiflFerent  to  me,   I  never  thought   of 

^^'^g  back,  but  opened  the  door  and  entered. 

L  2 
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On  the  sofa  by  Morley's  side,  with  one  inn 
thrown  round  his  shoulders,  with  all  the  cardess 
ease  of  an  affectionate  school-boy,  and  hisfinf 
eyes  responding  to  every  look  of  tendenws 
which  my  brother's  flexible  features  so  warmlv 
expressed,  sat  Rivers.  So  little  was  I  prejaitd 
for  such  a  rencontre,  tiiat,  for  the  moment, 
surprise  and  confusion  stole  the  last  atom  of  my 
self-possession,  which  had  been  so  sorely  tried 
during  that  morning. 
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appearance,  and  expressed  his  anxiety  and 
^  with  a  vrann,  fi-ank  friendliness  which 
OQched  me.      He  was  too  sincere  to    feign 

cold  indifference  he  did  not  feel,  what- 
er  ftlse  dignity  might  have  dictated.  I 
Bchanically  took  the  chair  he  offered  me, 
hough  my  first  wish  was  to  depart,  and  not 
stay.  Morley  saw  my  confusion,  and  seemed 
enjoy  it. 

As  was  usually  the  case  with  me,  indignation 
nished  the  stimulus  I  lacked.  I  roused  my- 
^  mastered  my  weakness,  and  took  a  share 
the  conversatian  with  my  accustomed  ease, 
could  not  help  remarking  that  Rivers'  two 
ITS  abroad  had  done  much  to  improve  him, 
I  had  always  been  what  is  called,  remarkably 
ndsome  and  pleasing,  but  •  the  browner 
e  of  a  complexion  I  had  formerly  censiwed 

too  fair,  his  increased  gravity  (a  quality 
«rays  keenly  appreciated  by  me  in  the  other 
x),  and  manliness  of  deportment,  his  in- 
Bigent,  thoughtful  remarks — all  this  enhanced 
I  my  eyes  his  former  attractions. 
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Will  my  readers  lose  all  interest  in  i 
history  of  one  so  weak  and  selfish,  if  I  say  thit, 
beyond  this,  the  chief  cause  of  my  intotA 
Uy  in  the  fact  that  I  Eq>peared  still  to  hold  ni] 
fonner  influence  over  him?  Yes,  1  aoAii 
with  a  glow  of  pleasure  that  the  expressko  ii 
his  eyes  when  they  rested  on  my  fece  was  Kfli 
changed  from  what  it  bad  formerly  been.  It 
was  graver,  less  undisguised,  it  is  true ;  brt 
still  a  tenderness,  impossible  to  repress,  sbooe 
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Ada.  In  mere  beauty  hundreds 
r,  but  in  a  oertain  flomething,  je  ne 
I  never  see  her  equaL" 
made  no  reply,  but  he  looked  towards 
hen  our  eyes  met,  dropped  his  hastily, 
iner  was  announoed  he  gave  his  arm 

I  watched  her  dosdy.     I  saw  the 
»unt  to  her  odlouiless  cheeks,  and  an 

of  feminine  softness  banish  for  a 
he  habitual  harshness  of  her  features, 
smote  me  for  the  dishonourable  feel- 
sasure  I  bad  received  from  the  belief 
9  unchanged  affection  ;  an  affection' 
3  his  bane  and  hers,  and  ought  to 

only  a  source  of  painful  regret  to 

,"  thought  I,  "  the  guilty  weakness  of 
)  during  the  last  hour,  be  open  to 
's  scrutiny,  would  his  love  for  me 
le  contemplation  ?"  It  was  a  painful 
ud  to  increase  the  pain  of  it  there 
ny  memory  Stephenson's  indignant 
You  have  little  delicacy^  litde  genero* 
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siQ*.  Gascoigne  will  learn  this  in  time  ^ 
more  painfiilly  than  I  have  learnt  it."  If  P^ 
defective  as  his  own  character  was,  looked  upi^ 
mine  in  such  a  light,  and  could  censure  it  tf 
I'ebement  and  unstable — how  should  I  appen  to 
the  upright  and  austere  Gascoigne,  whea  dulj 
intercourse  of  the  closest  kind  would  lay  but 
to  his  penetrating  eye  the  deepest  recesses  of  i 
nature,  which  had  hitherto  been  displayed  t 
him  only  under  one  aspect,  and  that  the  mos 
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Shtl  I  did  not  compare  my  character  with 
tquirements  of  a  divine  religion,  therefore 
s  but  a  partial  glimpse  I  gained  of  its 
nmate  worthlessness.  I  felt,  indeed,  its 
lioly  imperfection ;  but  even  this  know- 
[  realized  only  by  comparison  with  a 
nortal.  I  experienced,  even  with  inten- 
f  need  of  support,  instruction,  ever  pre- 
id  potent  aid;  but  still  for  all  this  I 
but  to  one  object,  and  that  object  ever 
DC.  In  the  past  Gascoigne  had  been  my 
ace,  in  the  future  he  was  to  become  my 

effect  produced  by  my  solitary  reflec- 
vas,  that  the  character  of  Gascoigne 
d  a  more  profoimd  ascendancy  over  me. 
atemplation  of  it  had  swallowed  up  every 
ly  hesitation,  had  restored  my  resolution, 
ven  back  to  me  that  proud  feeling  of 
bant  satisfaction  in  the  possession  of  his 
bich  had  for  a  time  been  stifled  by  meaner 
irations. 


genuine  elevation.  A  test  vas  soon  t 
my  new-made  resolutions. 

"Adelaide,"  sud  Morley,  dnwing 
harp  from  its  recess,  "  we  hare  beat  lo 
your  advent  Let  us  bxn  *  Non  endo 
Rireis'  opimon  of  your  ivonaiMMtiiM 
worth  listening  to  now.  Come  I  no  M 
child !" 

"Excuse  me,  Moriey,"  said  I,  fi 
Eliza's  frown,  and  Rivera'  quidc  mo" 
expectation,  and  I  detenDinod,  (frosh 
contemplation  of  the  subHme),  to  be  gi 
mean  attempt  to  win  admintioD  frnn  i 
frdings  for  me  needed  a  checdc  ratfa 
stimulus. 
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oth^  circumstances  I  should  have  re- 
tfais  speech,  but  the  consideration  that  it 
not  be  long  in  my  power  to  gratify  him, 
I  was  about  to  wound  his  pride — I  could 
It  believe  his  love — so  deeply,  silenced  me.  I 
l;down,  but  without  any  palpitations  of  vanity, 
priqr  placed  the  song  he  had  mentioned  before 
hf  and  stood  by  my  side  while  I  sang, 
odous  for  my  success,  and  proud  of  its  accom- 
ishment. 
"  She    has   improved.    Rivers  ?"   asked   he, 

ming  to   his  friend  with  an  air  of  satisfac- 
on. 

"  Unquestionably.  Most  painfully  so,"  was 
lie  answer,  the  latter  part  of  which  was  only 
Dtended  for  my  ears. 

"  You  find,  of  course,  the  sentiment  of  these 
words  intolerable?"  pursued  my  vivacious 
brother. 

^  Far  from  it.      I  assent  to  it  as  a  general 
•prindple.     There  are  exceptions,  of  course." 
Morley  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  repeated 
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^^pa^bh  te)  bvc,  even  afia*  the  iSsco^TtiM 
auDH  (fr^ne  of  nmnndimifss  in  the  object." 

'So,  no."  aid  BH-  bntfaff,so  qukkK  thai  he 
^n^Hoi  fi&<a5  &)s  Rpirmc;  "  in  aB  **' 
HglidNni  mini^  bovpr^r  siroc^  the  inAtni- 
(BOB  mav  Ecrr?  beoi,  k  cm^es  tatsDy  ti>^ 
ti.T  ifTtT.  the  niMnaU  mbea  we  cease  to  estetf" 
die  ofajiKt* 

"  [iiiie«i  f  said  Rivws,  smiling ;  *'  what  *" 
lou  SIT,  dben,  to  the  number  c^  amiable  wom^ 
ic  woidi  DoC  be  veiy  difficuh  to  point  oat,  wt^ 
t»aEinae  to  dteiish  a  fwy  tender  affection  fC^ 
Aak  ktds  even  after  tbev  hare,  by  n^;lec^ 
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.  P^haps  even  by  infidelity,  forfeited  all  claim  to 

"Say  to  them?"    said    Morley,   laughing, 

ttat  they   are  as  weak  as  they  are  amiable, 

^tbat  they  prove  their  want  of  well-regulated 


79 


*  Or  rather,"  said  I,  warmly,  "  that  you  are 
JIBStaken  in  imagining  they  love  their  husbands, 
mdi  as  they  are.  No,  they  love  them  such  as 
•ftcy  were,  or  such  as  they  would  have  them  to 
be.  It  is  not  the  actual  being  who  occupies 
ttor  heart,  but  some  idea  of  the  cherished  past, 
iome  phantom  of  a  desired  future." 

**You  are  right,  Adelaide!"  responded  my 
Wher,  warmly. 

Rivers  said  nothing,  but  he  had  listened  with 
C'^ident  approbation  to  my  remark,  and  although 
be  made  no  attempt  to  converse  with  me, 
^^Q&ed  unwilling  to  lose  a  word  which  fell  from 

I  was  called  upon  by  my  father  for  another 
^OQg,  and  Btin  another,   till,  in  spite  of  his 
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Morley.  I  had  as  usual 
melancholy  beauties  of  m 
Norma ;  and  my  seoutavi 
exdted,  soon  ceased  to  tra 
eSect  I  was  [voducmg  on 

At  length,  during  a  j 
partfy  to  recorer  my  o« 
with  such  listenen  I  waa  [ 
he  turned  to  Riven,  and,  i 
&om  his  usual  cardess  am 

"Are  you  thinkiDg,  R 
Shelley  says  of  this  saBoe 
out  waiting  for  a  rqdy,  ] 
with  faia  usual  exquisite 
pmjection. — 
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CioDsideriDg  the  oommunism  of  feeling  that 
tft  Vetween  you  on  this  point/'  said  Eliza, 
k;  hot  ready  sneer,  ''  I  wonder  you  did  not 
gjBite  him  as '  our  SheQey/" 
ioAff  took  no  notice  of  this  speech,  but  it 
Hd  to  break  in  on  Rivers'  reverie.      He 
|r    out    his  watch,   apologised  for   having 
ftd  80  late,  and  took  his  leave. 
Dw  moment  the  door  dosed  upon  him  I  left 
TDCxm,  anxious    to    avoid    being  detained 
Mr  by  Eliza's  bitter  reproaches,  or  Morley's 
dly  less  bitter  r^rets.     I  sat  for  a  few  mo- 
ab  revolving   the    evening's  incidents,  but 
If  had  wrought  no  change  in  my  heart  or 
Kntions.     How  little  had  any  one  known  that 
hottsand  times  during  the  last  few  hours,  my 
oughts  had  wandered  from  the  present  scene, 
)ciipying  themselves  with  restless  and  feverish 
njecture  as  to  the  result  of  an  interview,  on 
hidi    seemed   to  hang   my    future    destiny! 
Dother  sleepless   night   was  added  to  those 
lidi  went  before.     For  how  was  it  possible  to 


The  morning  came,  an  oppress! 
day,  that  crushed  my  exhausted  sj 
momeat  hreakfast  was  over,  I  reti 
drawiDg-room.  Here  I  intoided 
Stephenson;  fco*  I  though  it  Uu 
to  termmate  finally  that  oppraariw  c 
where  it  had  commenced.  GwodgB 
too  had  sanctified  this  room;  thof 
mtense  tenderness,  those  noblB  ntxia 
I  could  not  shake,  had  been  apokcn  t 
then  would  I  receive  his  last  decinan 

But  in  what  an  agony  of  impatient 
that  decision  I  The  quaiten  whidi  c 
the  neighbouring  dodc,  aeenwd  kn 
than  former  hours.    The  i 
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and  imposiDg  as  it  may  be.  At  intenrab  an 
atirapt  ejaculatioD  rose  to  my  lips,  but  the  half- 
fonned  phrase  died  on  my  tongue,  and  a  mo- 
meotary  glance  upwards  alone  indicated  for 
wlK)6e  ears  the  impulsive  prayer  was  intended. 

At  length  approaching  footsteps  announced 
Us  coming.  I  heard  him  negative  the  offidous 
servant's  wish,  to  usher  him  into  my  presence 
in  due  form.  He  seemed  to  wait  till  the  man 
had  departed,  and  then  he  knocked.  Now  that 
the  very  moment  had  arrived,  my  heait  sank. 
It  was  an  effort  to  pronounce  the  desired 
'^  Come  in." 

"  We  will  waive  all  ceremony,  Adelaide,"  he 
said  on  entering,  "  for  I  have  much  to  say,  and 
^ery  little  time  to  say  it  in." 

He  looked  pale  and  disturbed,  and  spoke 
i^spidly,  like  one  who  has  learnt  a  lesson  off  by 
heart,  and  hurries  on  with  the  repetition. 

I  placed  a  chair  for  him,  and  repressed  my 
^patience  out  of  consideration  for  his  emotion. 
I  could  not  look  at  him  without  a  keen  pang 

VOL.  n.  M 
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of  se1f-r^ro8ch ;  but  I  felt  that,  at  the  ptf 
moment,  all  expression  of  sympathy  woo! 
out  of  place.  I  sat  c^poute  to  lum  on  c 
the  sofas,  suppressing  with  a  mighty  effi 
outward  manifestation  of  my  inward  i 
ment.  At  length  he  seemed  to  recover  hi 
but  he  did  not  raise  his  eyes  from  the  g 
while  he  said — 

"  I  have  seen  Gascoigne,  Adelaide  )  nt 
last  night,  but  again  this  morning." 

Then  there  was  another  pause.     I  coul 
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^y.  I  little  thought  a  single  glance,  girl, 
^f^M  be  enough  to  disarm  me ;  to  make  me 
]ij  the  frenzied  fool  to  this  perfection." 

Jiidging  from  myself,  I  thought  it  would  be 
ktter  to  give  his  vehemence  way,  rather  than 
Jttempt  to  oppose  or  even  to  soothe.  Therefore 
I  kept  silence,  offering  no  reply  to  the  mingled 
nproaches  and  expressions  of  passionate  tender- 
ness which  fell  from  his  lips;  while>  at  the  same 
tbe,  my  brain  seemed  to  reel  beneath  the 
agonising  suspense  in  which  he  still  kept  me. 

Presently  he  resumed  his  seat,  and  looked 
earnestly  in  my  feoe. 

^Adelaide,"  he  b^n,  in  a  calmer  tone, 
**who  is  it  that  this  Gascoigne  loves  ?  Who  is 
it  that  he  thinks  worthy  to  be  his  wife,  and 
capable  of  bearing  all  that  his  wife  must  bear  ? 
^  not  delude  yourself,  Adelaide.  It  is  not 
you.  It  is  not  the  girl  whom  I  have  wor- 
^ped  so  blindly.  It  is  not  the  girl  whom  I 
*^ve  known  to  repress  with  a  bitter  sneer  or 
*i«arfless  witticism  the  purest  and  most  spon- 
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taneaos  fediiigs  of  human  nitnre.  It  a  V* 
sbe  who  GUI  tzifle  with  those  Toy  emotkn  ■ 
anothn-,  nhkJii  in  beraelf  she  conuden  too  a- 
quisitch'  susceptible  for  touch  n-  a{q)roadL  It 
is  uat  she  who  estinutes  her  triumph  b;  tbe 
pain  she  has  the  power  to  inflict,  who  wanlii;i 
no  God  higher  than  herself  who  has  but  on 
pasuoD,  one  centre,  vanity — self,  "Jl  it  wbtf 
YOU  please — and  to  gratify  it,  would  deem  a> 
sacrifice  too  great  Don't  intezrupt  me,  Aib, 
he  mntiniifct,    aiithoritativelv,    "  I 
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^  seemed  to  touch  him.     He  turned  back  to 
the  spot  where  I  stood. 

"I  do  belieye  it,  Ada,"  he  said,  "  it  is  not  my 
)wn  bitter  disappointment,  which  has  perverted 
QJ  feelings.  No,  what  I  have  just  spoken, 
svere  as  it  sounded,  is  my  cahn  estimate  of 
3ur  character.  But,  at  the  same  time,  Ade- 
ide,  I  believe  there  lies  latent  the  germ  of 
mcfa  that  is  noble,  mudi  that  is  good.  Under 
le  influence  of  Gascoigne,  it  may  possibly 
ling  up  and  strengthen.  Impulses  may  he- 
me principles,  vacillating  desires  may  become 
atured  into  resolute  effort.  But,  Adelaide, 
w  little  he  understands  what  you  now  are ! 
>t  that  he  believes  you  faultless,  far  from  it. 
It  he  believes  you  generous — self-sacrificing, 
id  I — I  know  you  to  be^ — resent  it  as  you 
iase — ^profoundly  selfish.     Any  other  fi^ilty, 

even  vice,  would  be  less  fatal  to  your  future 
ppiness,  less  inimical  to  your  husband's  con- 
L\ied  affection  than  this,  which  is  incorporated 
th  your  whole  being,  which  is  in  fact  your- 
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"  This  is  beneath  contempt,  Stephenson,"  n- 
plied  I,  bitteriy  ;  "  to  rerenge  yourself  in  thb 
way,  only  shows  me  what  you  are,  it  does  vd 
degrade  me  to  the  level  you  attempt.  It 
wounds  me  indeed,  and  that  such  words  han 
power  to  wound,  is  a  weakness  which  I  gin 
you  leave  to  despise.  Thank  Heaven,  that  is 
regard  to  Gascoigne,  my  own  heart  acquits  me 
both  of  selfishness  or  vanity !" 

"  Does  it,  Ada  ?     Is  it  all  disinterested  \an 
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't  know  why  I  should  be  so  solicitous 
this  affidr.     If  he  is  happy,  if  you  are 
it  win  be  at  my  expense/' 
ade  no  immediate  answer,  I  was  too  much 
d.     There  was  a  secret  witness  within, 

testified  to  the  truth  of  Stephenson's 
ig  estimate  of  my  character.      I  had  had 

the  last  few  weeks,  many  a  partial 
;e  of  what  I  was,  but  never  had  the  un- 
yed  reality  presented  itself  to  me  in  so 
so  offensive  an  outline.  I  had  always 
i  myself  that,  whatever  my  conduct  was 
[inary  life,  however  great  my  vanity  and 
ire,  in  my  relations  to  Gascoigne  I  was  in- 
*d  by  nothing  but  generous  affection  and 
unanimous  disregard  of  personal  interest. 
to  hear  this  cherished  belief  so  rudely 
3ned  and  denied,  to  have  that  very  phase  of 
haracter  which  my  confident  self-respect 
best  to  contemplate,  presented  under  so 
nd  unworthy  an  aspect,  overwhelmed  me. 
tild  willingly  have  resented  it  as  an  xm- 
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founded  aspersion,  "  beneath  contempt"  as  1 
had  just  now  said,  had  not  my  suddeo^ 
awakened  conscience  muttered  an  unwil^ 
and  painful  assent. 

Painful !  it  ^s-as  little  short  of  intolerable !  It 
wounded  alike  every  feeling  of  my  heart.  Pk 
while  it  assaulted  my  pride  and  ill-founded 
love,  it  produced  a  humiliating  self-abasenMil 
as  oppressive  as  It  was  strange.  My  head  sank 
on  my  hands,  my  energies  seemed  to  give  wbt. 
The  idea  that  further  knowledge  of  me 
result  in  diminished  affection  on  the  part  dfl 
Gascoignc,  that  I  was  unworthy  of  him,  that 
instead    of    conferring   happiness    I    might  he 
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xr  than  I  thought  it  was  in  your  power  to 
dL  It  will  be  a  triumphant  reminiscence 
imL  Have  you  in  your  interview  with  Gas- 
le  impressed  upon  his  mind  the  truth  you 

thrust  upon  mine?  You  probably  saw 
^  of  him  to  discover  that  the  surest  way 
€aken  his  love  for  me,  was  to  undermine 
Bspecv* 

\.  most  unworttiy  suspicion,  Adelaide,'^ 
ned  Stephenson  with  a  heightened  colour. 
,  I  saw  enough  of  him  to  discover  that 
;  ever  learnt  to  think  of  you  as  such  as 
re  foimd  you,  it  would  be  a  death-blow  to 
eace  of  mind.  It  is  a  discovery,  I  think, 
ould  never  sustain.  Let  him  never  have  to 
i  it,  Ada,''  and  here  Stephenson  approached 
ind  took  my  hand  gently.  "  I  cannot  reiitdn 

feeling  a  deep  interest  in  your  future 
ry,  and  in  his  as  connected  with  yours, 
him  never  have  to  make  it  then,  I  say. 
1  the  day  that  you  become  his  wife,  begin  a 

existence,  Adelaide.      Begin    to    act   in 
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B  with  your  better  desires,  your  highd 
coQsdousness.  Consult  and  nourish  the  spiri- 
tual which  is  within  you,  wrestle  against  and  re- 
press the  strength  of  your  natural  pas^oos  and 
vehement  impulses.  Look  up  to  Grod,  our  one 
Father,  Ada.  He  will  end  his  laid  to  the 
maturing  and  perfecting  of  that  better  spni, 
whose  germ  he  pknted  within  you.  Adelude, 
you  received  your  being  from  Him,  to  Him  jtm 
hope  to  return ;  why  act  so  contrarily  to  your 
divine  origin,  your  divine  destiny.  Why  no' 
devote  yourself  rather  to  struggling  after  a  more 
perfect  conformit)'  with  that  sublime  and 
glorious  whole,  a  portion  of  which  you  arc — 
you  will  be  ?" 

I  listened  with  extreme  surprise  to  Stephen- 
son, as  he  poured  forth  these  words  with  a 
fervour  and  enthusiasm  very  unusual  to  bin)' 
Alas  !  I  was  little  able  to  detect  the  seducing 
errors  of  this  pantheistic  creed.  It  sounded 
indeed  strangely  in  my  ears,  but  it  was  the 
sound  of  a  strange  fascination.     For  the  mo- 
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ot  my  near  anxieties ;  my  easily 
ations  had  been  kindled,  and  I 
I  heavenwards,  while  my  oppressed 
leart  impelled  the  prayer  which  no 
Id  have  been  adequate  enough  to 


laide  I"  said  Stephenson  in  a  low,  j 

Qe,  '^  there  are  infinite  capabilities,  I 

)S,  in  this  girlish,   yet  powerful 

J.     Would  to  God  it  had  been  my 

to  develop  them !     But  no,  I  was  I 

it.     You  are  stronger  than  I.     I 

ies  in  your  presence  overborne — 

ns    give    way — my    very   nature 

am   the   sport  of  your   humour. 

u  make  me,  what  you  are.    I  can- 

my  individuality.      Was  I  then  fit 

3ntrol  you  ?     No,  the  sweet  duty 

:hier  hands.     Adelaide,  we  should 

'  wronged  each  other.    It  is  better 

phenson,"  said  I,  looking  at  him 


J 
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IomAt,  and  softening  m\  hitherto  cold  t 

:  tone,  "  Dov  you  are  more  like  nhat  I 
whu  1  <-xp(c<ed.  Let  us  part  with  kindb 
feda^  Lc<  us  botb  fbrp^'e  what  b  past ;  an 
IS  to  the  iatan — surely,  Frederic,  if  I  am  happ) 
yxw  viQ  not  forbid  mc  to  tfU  j-ou  that  I  am,  *D 
todaim  your  syrnpftthy.  You  have  too  much  ( 
wtttt  is  ooble  in  jtni,  to  Dourish  agiunst  me 
kog  rcscntnMDt.  When  my  heart  retains  onl 
warm  ftiitidship.  and  a  strong  desire  to  see  vo 
hap}HPr  than  I  roukt  ever  have  made  you,  yo 
will,  I  think,  find  it  impos^ble  to  cherish  & 
heartless  wish,  that  in  my  misery  you  may  enjo 
j-our  rr\-enge," 

I  laid  my  hand  on  his  arm  as  I  spoke.  H 
put  it  gently  bark. 

"  I  can  better  bear  your  indifferoice  » 
your  scorn,  than  your  kindness,  Addaide,"  b 
said.  "  If  it  will  give  you  any  satisfiiriioa, 
mean  if  your  cup  is  not  too  brimming  for  th 
addition  of  even  another  drop,  I  bear  you  no  iH 
will — your  misery  will  be  always  my  sorrow 
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>  this  arises  from  the  weak  extent  of  my  love 
^oa,  not  from  generosity  of  feeling.  Let  us 
ao  moreiAda.  I  came  to  tell  you  what 
■ed  between  me  and  Gasooigne,  not  to  make 
deqacaUe  a  dispky  of  my  own  weakness. 
jfl  I  have  fiaOen  in  my  own  esteem  I" 
Be  said  this  in  such  a  tone  of  passionate 
^  that  it  affected  me. 
^  Forget  it  I"  I  exclaimed.  **  Trae,  you  have 
en  unjust,  cruelly  unjust  towards  me,  but 
or  provocation  was  great.  Your  wrongs  to 
s  do  not  equal  mine  against  you,  and  yet 
era  are  some  words  harder  to  forgive  than 
en  deeds." 

He  raised  his  head  with  a  smile. 
"  Whatever  motive  you  may  attribute  to  me, 
Ididde,  I  cannot  let  you  labour  under  such  a 
istake.  I  may  r^ret  the  passionate  and  uh- 
nstrained  manner  in  which  I  told  you  how 
Jor  character  appeared  to  me,  but  it  was 
mth  I  spoke ;  ill-timed  and  bitterly  expressed, 
^  grant,  but  truth,  Ada,  truth,  in  spite  of  passion." 


be,  in  a  k 
I  *Mt  W  &^  M  kast  n-^uDfd  J 
AVOtRinsirt  ^  imi  lost;  *'it  would  be  i pit 
j^  VML  AoeUdde.  w  cany  with  you  a  an^ 
?«frA  not  laif  nwes  faaaz  wluch  lies  bdtc 
^iw.  Tiu  srarw  d  my  regret  is,  thit 
htnf  ih^qiisvRd  »>  njlk  ibe  cxocssive  bre  I  AM 
wc  y«i ' 

'-  >v^  ;^uG  1  an  K^nmed  of  my  lo^  Aik 
tMOf."  ix  aodad.  <faiddy,  "  but  I  am  ashaiae 
XhM  ji  wss  I1.-4  m  my  power  to  restnin  i 
miitilin  ^ut  bpan^  llKre  has  ixea  a 
4^>i)i^    n  Uir  jam  I  h*n  acted  this  omr: 
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It  and  I  came  with  such  admirable  resolu- 


''And  what  has  impressed  you  so  strongly 
Hk  the  idea  of  dignity ^  Stephenson  ?" 
I  asked  this  question  with  a  smile. 
He  coloured,  but  answered  immediately, 
jascoigne,  without  doubt,  Adelaide.  It  had 
sa  my  intention  to  tell  you  all  that  passed 
\meea  us,  but  I  am  neither  able  nor  willing 
it  now.  It  win  spare  me  much,  and  as  Gas- 
igne  win  probably  supply  my  deficiency,  it 
U  be  no  loss  to  you.  I  will,  however,  tell 
n  this,  that,  in  spite  of  preconceived  dislike, 
left  him  with  but  one  feeling — I  have  already 
Sended  you  by  expressing  it,  I  had  perhaps 
tter  say  no  more." 

"  If  you  mean,"  said  I,  "  that  you  left  him 
sling  I  was  not  worthy  of  him,  my  whole 
ul  goes  with  you  in  the  opinion.  It  has 
ways  been  my  ambition,  my  prayer,  to  marry 
man  who  could  lift  me  to  a  nobler  elevation 
lan  that  which  I  occupied  in  my  own  unaided, 
)uely  position.'* 
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There  was  a  islu^t  pauae^  aod  then  Stepltf 
SOD  said: 

*'  Let  us  end  this  interview,  Adelaide.  I  ifl 
deliver  the  message  with  which  I  came  chuf^i 
M.  Gascoigoe  prays  to  see  you  to-nigfat,tla 
evecing,  that  is.  He  caQm)t  come  her^  coa 
moD  prudence  tells  him,  and  so,  (but  it  has  tori 
him  a  severe  struggle  to  jidd  to  a  aea^ 
which  he  thinks  humiliates  you),  he  is  a> 
strained  to  make  an  appoinment.    He  wiD  vai 
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uld  not  only  give  his  message,  but  bring  back 
r  reply.      I  assure  you,  Adelaide,  he  was 

solicitous  lest  you  should  think  he  failed 
!iie  respect  towards  you,  by  accepting  my 
;  and  though  I  have  delivered  the  burthen 
s  message,  I  do  not  pretend  to  convey  to 
iny  idea  of  the  delicacy  and  unnecessary 
sty  with  which  he  delivered  it  to  me." 
sphenson  paused.  I  looked  up  anxiously, 
ting  him  to  say  something  more.  Why 
he  so  obstinately  silent  on  the  subject 
e  rested   my  chief  anxieties?     My  cheek 

red,  but  a  thousand  considerations  kept 
silent.  He  seemed  to  understand  me; 
5  was    a   moment's   hesitation,    and    then 

iid: 

I  do  not  pretend  to  understand  M.  Gas- 
tie.  I  can  comprehend  only  in  part,  the 
cms  for  the  severity  of  that  struggle  which 
seems  to  have  had,  before  he  could  bring 
ifidf  to  the  idea  of  marriage.  Considering 
bve  he  most  certainly  bears  you,  and  the 

^OL.  II.  N 
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extraordinary  light  in  wbidi  he  now  views       * 
approaching  connexion,   I  own  it  exceeds  ' 

powers  of  clear  understanding." 

He  was  going  on,  but  I  interrupted  him. 
"  Extraordinary  liglit !"  I  repeated, 
"  Yes,"  he  continued,  "  I  call  it  extraordinarj' 
when  a  man  has  brought  himself  to  believe 
that  by  gratiijing  his  strongest  inclinations,  be 
is  performing  a  solemn  religious  dutj".  \'i 
Gascoigne  thinks  this  ;  and  now,  in  spite  of  Ibs 
scruples— and  1    believe  them  to  haTT 
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Ugh  which   they  had   come  that 
tives  appear  so  obscure. 

tell  M.  Gascoigne,  then,"  I  said 
a.  "  I  wm  meet  him  as  he  pro. 

my  hand ;  he  took  it,  and  pressed 

3,  Ada.     This  is  not  a  final  meet- 
see  you  again,  no  doubt,  before 
,t  final  step  which  will  separate  you 

)ut  waiting  for  any  reply,  he  left 
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^i  tenninated  by  his  making  their  gratification 
Kutical  with  his  religious  duty.  He  began  to 
^^  our  relative  position  in  a  new  light. 
stead  of  regarding  his  love  for  roe  as  a 
ninal  weakness,  whose  extinction  duty  ex- 
xl,  he  asked  if  it  might  not  rather  be  a 
Jment  implanted  by  God  Himself,  to  make 

task  which  seemed  to  be  appointed  him  an 

and  a  pleasant  one.  And  this  apparent 
,  conferred  by  Heaven,  what  was  it  ?     No 

a  one  than  to  take  upon  himself  my 
tual  guidance,  and  to  devote  heart,  intellect, 
!,  being,  in  short,  to  my  emancipation 
1  the  passions  and  errors  which  entram- 
)d  me. 

n  our  personal  intercourse  for  so  long  a 
a  of  years,  and  those  years  the  most  im- 
ant  and  obvious  of  my  mental  develop- 
it,  in  my  letters  at  school,  my  private  lessons, 

all  that  had  consequently  followed,  how  I 
ned  out  to  his  searching  and  penetrating 
e  the  most  secret  recesses  of  my  nature !     I 

not  then   know  in   what  precise  light  he 
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looked  upoD  my  mond  character.  I  £d  uA 
then  kaow  with  what  strong  and  mouniM 
condemnation  he  regarded  my  reckless  abu- 
donment  to  one  absorbing  passion,  my  diae- 
gard  of  filial  (jaims  and  home  duties,  my 
engi^ement  \vith  and  conduct  towards  StephcD' 
son.  ]  did  not  know  with  what  exquisite  sfo- 
sitiveness  he  shrank  from  every  word,  or  act,  or 
even  look  of  mine,  which  seemed  to  go  beyonl 
his  strictly  refined  ideas  of  feminine  proprie^. 
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toate  of  others,  that  of  himself  was  singu- 
hriy  Mse  and  perverted.  He  had  the  hum- 
Uest,  lowest  idea  of  what  he  was,   what    he 

lad  a  right  to  expect,  and,  consequently,  he  felt 

* 

an  extreme  and  exaggerated  gratitude  for  the 
\m  I  bore  him.  My  admiration  and  venera- 
tiim  for  him  were  so  infinitely  beyond  what  he 
oonadered  his  deserts,  that  rather  than  being  a 
solace  it  was  a  source  of  regret  and  humiliation. 
Added  to  this,  and  apart  from  my  fiiults,  there 
was  youth,  a  station  that  gave  a  condescension 
to  my  love,  beauty,  an  early  but  deep  preposses- 
sion m  my  favour,  a  kind  of  vehement  inge- 
nuousness in  my  character,  some  degree  of 
talent,  and  a  profound  confidence  in  himself. 

All  this  was  on  my  side ;  and  a  man  like 
Gascoigne,  keenly  susceptible  to  every  impres- 
sion, could  not  be  indiflferent  to  it.  Believing 
that  it  was  merely  a  girlish,  evanescent  emotion 
on  my  part;  he  had  left  me  to  attempt  to  con- 
quer what  was  with  him  a  powerful  and  absorb- 
^g  passion.     He  had  not  conquered  it,  but  he 
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Iiad  calmed,  refined,  derated  it  into  a  part  of  hii 

religion,  freed  it  from  every  earthly  partide,  ud 
thua  had  gathered  moral  streogth  from  what  WM 
uriginidly  human  weakness.  He  returned  to  find 
mc  as  he  had  left  me,  as  r^arded  mr  pas^outt 
uflfei'tion  for  himself,  and  worse  in  other  respecti. 
Dead  to  the  ohligutions  of  my  first  dutin, 
M-oming  and  trifling  with  a  lore  I  could  not 
return,  on  the  ere  of  an  unholy  marriage,  ad 
willing,  at  u  word  from  him,  to  throw  up  my 
wihIcJIv   prosporitv,   and   take  mv  stand   at  ins  I 
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Had  Stej^enson  been  capable  of  this,  Gas- 
igae,  in  spite  of  my  prayers,  would  have  left 
e  to  him.  It  was  to  ascertain  this  fact  that 
chad  requested  to  see  him.  The  intcr\iew 
(m?inoed  him  that,  with  much  that  was  excd- 
sit,  he  was  \mequal  to  a  task  so  arduous.  His 
ledsion  was  formed.  True,  in  order  to  become 
OS  wife,  I  must  defy  my  parents'  authority. 
[Us  was  a  painful  difficulty  with  him.  That 
te  should  not  only  yield  to,  but  sanction  an  act 
0  unquestionably  culpable,  was  positive  martyr- 
bm  to  his  integrity ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
ws  there  any  other  way  of  securing  my  first 
nterests— my  future  salvation  ?  No  ;  if  he 
^wiA  preserve  mc  from  graver  errors,  if  he 
would  see  me  firm  in  principle,  with  a  purified 
heart,  and  nature  elevated  above  passion  and 
sdf,  this  compromise  must  be  made. 

Having  once  come  to  this  conclusion,  Gas- 
^igne  was  anxious  to  consummate  that  event 
which  was  to  give  him  the  right  to  assume  over 
^c  the  teacher  and  guide.     He  was  anxious  to 
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remove  me  from  those  influences  which  I 
deadening  and  perverting  an  effect  ovi 
moral  being.  He  at  once  revealed  to  a 
precise  circumstances  and  future  plans.  ] 
with  difficulty  I  could  be  induced  to  lis 
anything  so  prosaic,  but  he  compiled  i 
listen. 

He  had  been  the  eldest  of  a  large  i 
of  sons,  whose  father  was  the  cultivator 
small  estate  which  served  to  answer  f 
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£s  own  time,  without  any  foreign  aid,  He  will 
prepare  you  for  the  place  you  are  to  fill  there. 
Nothing  is  required  of  you  but  submission  and 
pitienoe.'' 

This  was  a  hard  lesson  for  the  ardent  boy 
to  learn,  but  it  was  not  long  before  he  gave  a 
decisive  proof  of  how  perfectly  he  had  learnt  it. 
A  maternal  relative  bequeathed  on  his  death-bed 
a  small  legacy  to  M.  Gascoigne. 

"Now  there  is  hope  for  our  sons,"  he  said 
to  his  wife. 

The  two  boys  were  summoned.  Clement 
was  passionately  loved  by  his  father ;  besides 
which,  he  was  the  eldest.  There  was  no  question 
about  the  justice  of  the  part  he  had  decided  on. 
"  Clement,  your  virtuous  acquiescence  is  re- 
warded," he  said  ;  "  God  has  provided  me  with 
the  means  to  gratify  your  pious  wishes.  As 
soon  as  our  mother  can  prepare  you,  you  have 
our  consent  to  set  out  for  Paris.  As  for 
Philippe,  there  is  not  enough  for  two ;  he  must 
do  as  you  have  done.  He  must  learn  to  labour  and 
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to  wait.  God  alone  knows  what  the  future  hasil 
store  for  him.  Our  prayers,  our  blessings  wi! 
go  with  you,  for  you  of  all  our  children  bin 
been  the  most  dutiful." 

In  a  paroxysm  of  miogled  joy  and  devotion 
Clement  ffll  on  his  knees ;  «hen  he  rose  he  turned 
to  his  brother.  Philippe  had  not  yet  spokea. 
Until  that  moment  he  had  always  loved  bis 
brother.  His  good  fortune,  the  extrt-me  pleisnn 
It  had  excited,  at  one  blow  anmiiilated  his  i^ 
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The  fkther  made  but  feeble  opposition.  He 
d  cmly  popoeed  Clement's  going  because  he 
t  he  had  a  superior  right ;  he  had  sacrificed 
B  private  feelings  to  his  known  wishes  in  so 
iag.  The  younger  brother  did  not  hesitate  a 
oment  to  accept  the  offered  sacrifice. .  A  few 
tjn  saw  him  at  the  grand  university. 
Another  year  passed  on.  If  Gascoigne  re- 
!«tted,  longed  or  suffered,  no  one  knew  it.  He 
ased  to  speak  of  the  future.  At  length  the 
d  priest  of  the  parish  died.  In  his  stead 
une  a  young  man,  fervent,  self-denying, 
eroted.  He  was  a  Jesuit,  it  is  true  ;  but  with 
II  the  concentration  of  mind  and  energy,  and 
ttense  absorption  in  one  object  which  distin- 
nishes  his  order,  he  had  nothing  of  its  crafti- 
«ss  or  insensibility.  In  Clement  Gascoigne  he 
oon  recognised  a  brother  beloved ;  while  to  him 
be  taciturn  but  fervid  boy  poured  forth,  for  the 
irst  time  without  restraint,  all  the  repressed 
'^lemenoe  of  his  abortive  aspirations. 
In  a  distant  but  distinguished  seminary  the 
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Here  Gascoigne  commenced  his  bboms 
among  an  in6del  and  spmi-barbarous  peoplf. 
The  mature  dignity  of  the  young  priest,  his 
kindly  and  inexhaustible  sympathies,  the  rieid 
purity  of  his  life,  won  for  him  both  respect  ami 
affection  ;  but  beyond  this  there  was  Iiltle  t) 
console  him.  No  marked  religious  or  iiionl 
advancement,  no  indubitable  amelioratioQ  ef 
heart  or  life,  met  the  anxious  and  far-scarchinE 
eyes  of  the  resolute  teacher  of  this  straggtmj 
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It  would  have  been  strange  if  a  powerful 
iteDect,  thus  occupied  in  revolving  with  pro- 
Mmd  eandHU^questions  of  eternal  import, 
lias  exaTnining  vnth  trembling  solicitude  every 
qnrate  article  of  his  creed  and  dogma  of  his 
hurch,  could  have  remained  blind  to  all  that 
imentable  perversion  and  error  which  have 
lefiled  the  waters  of  her  original  purity. 

I  must  not  prolong  this  narrative.  I  must 
estrain  the  feelings  which  would  induce  me  to 
transcribe  here,  whole  pages  written  amidst  the 
xnvulsions  which  such  a  transition  exacted,  and 
in  the  heat  of  a  conflict  which  left  traces  as 
severe  as  they  were  indelible. 

It  did  not  terminate  as  we  generally  hear 
sach  conflicts  do.  The  successful  combatant 
did  not  retire  in  possession  of  a  perfect  and 
cfivine  peace  ;  he  did  not  grasp  that  serene  joy, 
which  had  so  long  escaped  him. 

Truth,  it  is  true,  won  the  victory,  and  severed 
this  devoted  son  from  the  church  of  his  idola- 
trous submission.      But  as  she  took  possession 
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of  beait  and  intellect,  she  seemed  to  pmr  W 
balm  into  the  wixinds  sbe  made  aft  sbe  Ibrm 
her  eotraooe.  To  see  in  aU  itl  undisgiw^ 
eoormity  what  had  hitherto  worn  so  sacred,  M 
beautiful  a  veil — to  have  the  aH-supporting  ^Sk 
on  which  he  had  leaned  so  confidently,  munUe 
into  nothingness  at  his  feet,  and  leave  iaia  U 
stand  alone — this  was  ai^uish,  the  very  bitttf- 
De^  and  kernel  of  death.  To  raise  his  cjes 
and  st'e  an  empt)"  void,  where  fomieriy  so  3iJ^ 
lime  and  perfect  a  fabric  had  stood — to  regard 
•  those  men  whom  he  had  hitherto  deUgbted  to 
honour,  either  as  the  victims  of  a  crafty  delu- 
sion, or  as  conscious  deceivers,  subverting  to 
their  own  ends  the  best  feelings  of  a  weak 
humanity — there  was  little  peace  or  satisfaction 
in  this.  To  step  forth  from  the  bosom  of  a  close 
and  encouraging  brotherhood,  and  to  take  bis 
isolated  stand  in  the  midst  of  a  pre-occupied  and 
indifferent  world — what  was  to  repay  him  for 
such  a  sacrifice  ? 

1  know  it  will  be  said  that  if  he  felt  like  this' 
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Goscoigne  knew  little  of  vital  religion,  and 
might  almost  as  well  have  remained  where  he 
m;  for  Protestantism  needed  no  such  prose- 
lytes, who  look  so  yearningly  back  to  the  Sodom 
they  were  leaving. 

Periiaps  he  did  not;  perhaps  he  learnt  the 
<mrs  of  his  own  church,  before  he  leanit  to 
appredate  the  consolations  of  his  new  belief. 
Or,  perhaps,  with  a  nature  like  his,  he  felt,  to 
eren  a  guilty  excess,  the  position  of  those  who 
still  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  enchantments 
which  had  ceased  to  charm  him. 

But  in  spite  of  these  powerful  feelings,  Gas- 
coigae  did  that  which  duty  seemed  to  demand. 
He  openly  professed  the  change  in  his  religious 
^s,  and   his    intention  to  separate   himself 
from  that  holy  order  whose  priest  and  advocate 
^  had  so  long  been.     He  made  this  profession 
with  such  an  air  of  profound  humility,  almost 
rf  regret,  that  little  doubt  was  entertained  of 
'^^daiming  this  erring  member. 
Every  means  were  tried ;  means  of  a  potency 

o  2 
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Stdr  short  of  nnaifibk,  bot  ia  nin.  Agusit 
wrvrity.  azainsi  tendcna^  he  was  ilike  •poi. 
Woat  «%  to  be  iaaef  Alai !  ioqidsibnl 
tstors  woe  do  loi^a'  it  thdr  oommiDd,  tnd 
if  dtev  had  been,  tbn-  wnold  have  aviiled  litlie 
httre.  Tber  could  notfaing  more  than  lanncli 
thdr  drad  excommunioiioa  at  the  bead  of  die 
rcst^t^  rebel,  and  keep  a  nuse  detennsKil 
guaid  than  ever  gainst  that  extendnig 
h«resy  whhji  had  absorbed  so  promiaiig  u 
allT. 
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mother  had  subscribed  her  name  in  trembling 
diaracters,  followed  up  the  firm  and  unhesi- 
tatiDg  signatures  of  Hiilippe  and  his  two  other 
brothers. 

Did  this  blow  fall  more  lightly,  because  it  had 
been  anticipated  ?  As  I  turn  to  those  records, 
^ch  are  still  in  my  possession,  I  find  no 
answer  to  the  question.  Submission,  profound, 
unquestioning  submission  is  the  spirit  they 
breathe.  Even  here,  Grascoigne  would  not  in- 
dulge himself  with  a  fi-ee  outpouring  of  his 
agonised,  feelings.  The  plan  which  suggested 
itself  was  to  teach  his  native  language  either  in 
Gernaany  or  in  England.  He  spent  many 
years  in  the  former  country  thus  engaged ;  he 
formed  few  fiiendships,  sought  no  enjoyments, 
but  calmly  and  silently  performed  the  uncon- 
genial duties  of  his  every-day  life,  holding  at 
^y  disposal  all  his  warm  sympathies  and 
Sections,  and  willing  guidance  and  assistance. 

It  was  here  he  met  Du  Verdouin,  a  yoimg 
^^tryman,  who    had    expended  a  handsome 


■ixTxam  iL  A  ocwsr  <^  Ac  mast  nnbcmnded  i 
Jca^uicaB.  It  is  not  necessuT  to  ttusstayto 
•tXio.  Gkw  vnr's  etftenNB  and  nnliiing  cfibrit 
v  ryjaar  "ria — how  loc^  Aey  remained  ooo- 
Sii=3!C  ie>s  a^^nnv,  cr  haw  tiney  were  at  kogdi 
Tnrsriec  9t  ias  gmvAd  affwtioD,  uid  his  lad- 
^ilk  if^.-o;e  to  die  empkymait  his  past  a- 
TrfcT^ia."*  imie  neoessaiy.  If  this  vat  i 
{SMTi^  ickraitct  id  GBSooigDe's  mdincbob 
^.  4  ."Kvumscukw  ocrarred  imre  than  saffi- 
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to  say  whose  zeal  was  the  greatest,  and  most 

unwearied. 
These  letters,  the  only  letters  of  friendship 

whkfa  Gascoigne  ever  received,  were  valued 
taordingly.  I  have  used  a  simple  phrase,  for 
1  flhoiild  find  it  difficult  to  convey  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  pleasure  these  letters  gave  to  one, 
whose  keen  feelings  made  his  complete  isolation 
tit  with  such  terrible  intensity.  Even  this 
gntification  was  lost.  His  friend,  after  a  long 
akoce,  wrote  to  inform  him  that  any  further 
oonespondence  'between  them  had  been  impera- 
tively prohibited  by  his  Superior. 

**  To  you,"  he  said,  "  this  prohibition  will  be 
vdudess,  but  to  me  it  is  still  as  sacredly  bind- 
ing as  the  voice  of  God  Himself.  For  my 
sake,  Gascoigne,  never  attempt  to  address  me 
>gain.  What  this  costs,  me,  I  dare  not  venture 
to  express.  Ask  your  own  heart,  my  friend ; 
it  win  tell  you  what  I  may  not.  Ah !  if  we 
^  but  avoided  religion  in  our  letters,  this 
bright  have  been  spared  us  !     God  have  mercy 
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Upon  you,  Gascoigoe,  both  here  and  hereafter  t 
It  is  one  question  which  agonises  me.  I  cha^ 
you,  Clement,  take  earnest  care  that  we  meet 
before  God  I" 

I  will  make  no  comment  here,  for  I  must 
hasten  on.  Twelve  months  after  the  priest  bj  od 
bis  death-bed.  He  implored,  with  an  earnest- 
ness which  only  the  dying  can  use,  to  be  per- 
mitted to  see  his  friend.  But  it  was  useless. 
The  priest  who  attended  his  last  moments  tocA 
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le  subsistenoe  of  the  next,  he  fell  upon  the 
:3ij  resource  left  him,  and  came  to  England, 
orged  letters  of  introduction  and  recommen- 
ition  obtained  for  him  an  opening,  and  at 
rms  exorbitantly  high,  he  commenced  his 
ofessorship  of  the  French  language,  at  the 
»t  end  of  London.  He  might  have  suc- 
eded  for  he  did  not  lack  ability  ;  but  his  un- 
nquerable  profligacy  and  extravagance  ruined 
erything.  He  forfeited  the  confidence  and 
spect  of  those  whom  it  was  necessary  to  con- 
late,  and,  but  for  the  assistance  of  his  brother, 
3uld  have  sank  into  a  state  of  abject  poverty, 
frightful  railway  accident,  as  Rivers  had  told 
e,  at  length  threw  him  in  entire  dependance 
1  Gascoigne's  generosity. 

It  was  about  -  this  time  that  I  first  saw 
rasooigne.  The  rest  of  his  story  as  connected 
Ath  mine,  my  readers  know.  And  now  to 
iQrsue  our  mutual  history. 

Gascoigne  told  me  that  he  had  not  a  shilling 
Bithe  world  beyond  what  his  employment  as 
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a  master  brought  him.  He  pressed  upon  mi 
how  uncertmo  and  vacUlating  such  mogn 
resources  were,  how  inadequate  to  satisfy  die 
thousandth  part  of  what  I  had  been  «x» 
tomed  to  think  my  every-day  neces^ties. 

One  would  have  imagined  he  wished  to 
startle  me  from  my  resolve,  to  paralyse  ort 
energies.  Such  was  not  his  intention ;  be 
only  wished  to  set  his  true  position  so  des^ 
and  undisguisedly  before  me,  as  to  satisfr  tv 
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^timmlatJDg  enough  to  be  worth  no  common 
iicrifioe.  It  would  deserve  my  efforts,  it  would 
■itisfy  my  proud,  exactmg  ambition. 

How    I    pictured    to    my   vain  heart  the 

fnrfbund  idolatry  with  which  the  Frenchman, 

fnng  no  Icmger,  harassed  and  subdued  by  the 

baffets    of  a  contrary  fortune,    poor,    would 

ngard  his  girlish  English  wife,  who  left  fashion 

nd  wealth  behind  her,  to  bring  to  one  like  him 

»  rich  a  dower  of  beauty,  youthful  fascination 

and  unsubdued  vigour.      I   did  not  think   of 

lum  so  much  as  my  hushand^  as  of  myself  as 

his  mfe — his  cherished,  admired  wife,  standing 

Ugh  on  a  pedestal,  as  it  were,  bestowing  much, 

receiving  little. 

I  did  not  wish  him  to  forfeit  one  atom  of 
Ws  grave  dignity  abstractedly;  I  only  desired 
that  dignity  to  yield  itself  unresistingly  to  my 
power  of  control.  I  did  not  wish  him  to  lose, 
Of  even  change  a  single  quality  of  his  high 
nature;  but  I  wished  all  those  qualities  to 
^owledge  a  graceful  subservience  to  myself ; 
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CHAPTER    IX. 


B  morning  we  had  arranged  for  our 
estine  marriage  came  at  length.  I  had 
ged  with  some  skill;  under  the  pretence 
peating  my  visit  to  Mrs.  Warrington,  I 
contrived  to  remove  the  greater  part  of 
mple  wardrobe  without  exciting  suspicion. 
A  a  considerable  stock  of  jewellery ,  part 
been  the  private  property  of  ray  mother, 
had  divided  it  between  her  two  daughters, 
i  being  by  far  the  larger  share;  part 
the  accumidation  of  presents  from  many 
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1  I  iiiwiiliiiri  I  bMi  M  MMJimlh  i%hm— 
tlMiEltk«akL     I  ttn^fat  it  ipodd  bt  ■ 

tJk,  to  kara  k  bcfaind  ve.  I  packed  it  av- 
fUk  Dp  vnlli  nj  adn- posMsaoo*.  AslM 
so,  a  motDcntiiT  sense  of  ArikOMnr  HHto  ■& 
For  AdthiAe  Gastn^nc  sodb  lluogs  «cn  W 
tmended ;  aod  nug^  not  Gasangoc  quHUa 
my  ngfal  onr  them,  from  tlw  moment  1  left  oj 
bthtr's  boosp  f  It  wns  but  i  momentuy  doolA 
"  The  time  may  con>c  whoi  wo  uiay  iKvd  thfir 
¥^ue."  reasc.Ded  1,  'ii  Is  an  orerstiMiin-^i  t^n- 
pulosity  vrhich  makes  me  demur ;  aad  th«i,  to"' 
shall  I  not  feel  I  am  not  quite  portionless  ?" 

AH  this  being  thus  arranged,  little  was  1^ 
me  to  do  on  the  important  day  but  to  confon" 
to  the  plans  which  had  been  laid  out  for  m^- 
I  rose  in  a  state  of  high  excitement,  I  knel' 
down  when  I  was  dressed,  to  pray-  For  whi»* 
did  I  pray  ?  for  the  pardon  aad  support  I  s*' 
greatly  needed  ?     No. 

"Thou  art  merciful,  O  God!"  I  said,  "  b^ 
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erdfiil  to  me.  Grant  my  earnest  desires — 
tisfy  my  passionate  longings.  Let  me  be 
ippy,  happy  after  the  tendencies  of  my  own 
Aure— a  nature  with  which  Thou  hast  endowed 

Such  was  my  ignorant  prayer. 
The  famQy  were  assembled  at  breakfast  when 
entered  the  room ;  Morley  made  room  for  me 
side  himself  My  father  seemed  unusually 
adous  that  morning.  He  pressed  me  to  take 
e  delicacies  which  I  refused,  a  thing  not  at  all 
^  custom,  but  I  could  not  eat.  Several  times 
iring  the  meal  I  made  a  vain  effort  to  say  the 
ords,  which  I  deemed  necessary  as  a  blind  to 
y  movements.     At  length  I  succeeded. 

"  I  shall  not  go  to  Hampstead  till  after  din- 
^/'  I  said,  looking*  steadily  on  the  table-cloth  ; 
but  it  is  such  a  lovely  morning,  I  shall  take 
iy  book  to  Finsbury  Square." 

Of  course  this  information  was  listened  to 
^differently  by  my  audience,  and  the  breakfast 
biased  over  with  its  usual  dull  imiformity.    The 
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doth  cleared  away,  and  the  monung  p^ 
glanced  over,  my  fatho*  and  hrotha  rose  to 
depart  for  the  office. 

"Good-bye,  father,"  said  I,  holding oot dj 
hand.  "  When  you  come  home  I  dare  nj  I 
shall  be  gone." 

"  Good-bye,  Adel^de,"  answered  he. 

He  was  putting  on  his  gloves  and  did  irt 
notice  my  outstretched  hand.  This  {uvuA 
did  not  satisfy  me ;  my  heart  was  so  fiiQ  ^ 
niX'rlfd  iin  fffort   to    control  mv  voice,  but  1  m 
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VDotkm.  ''And  to  hear  you  say  'Take  my 
;ood  wishes  along  with  you,  clpld.'  Come, 
&,  in  patriarchal  times  fathers  blessed  their 
ydreD  when  th^  left  home,  for  however  short 
k  time.  Let  us  recal  those  times,  let  us  be  a 
ttde  sentimental  for  once.  Bless  me,  me  loo, 
>h,  my  father  !'^ 

Apparently  in  jest,  but  really  in  solemn 
vnest,  I  sunk  on  my  knees  before  my  father, 
nd  bowed  my  head  over  my  throbbing  bosom. 
Unfortunately  for  my  present  deep  and  ex- 
ited feelings,  my  father  had  not  a  dash  of 
entiment  ia  his  composition.  He  only  felt 
imoyed  at  the  awkward  position  in  which  I 
lad  placed  him. 

"  Get  up,  Adelaide,"  he  said,  angrily,  "  and 
don't  play  the  fool  like  this.  I've  no  taste  for 
buffoonery." 

1  rose  up.  The  momentary  softness  changed 
to  a  hard  resentment. 

"  You  are  right.  Sir,"  I  said,  "  to  despise  the 
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affections ;  they  generally  induce  us  to  {by  die 
fool." 

I  turned  to  Morley.  His  fine  eyes,  fiied  » 
afi^ectionately  upon  me,  subdued  me  again-  I 
thought  of  all  his  constant  IdndDess  to  me,  nd 
of  my  own  selfish  ingratitude.  Would  anote 
ever  bear  from  me  what  he  had  borne?  Wodd 
the  time  ever  come  when  I  should  regret  sbu- 
doning  and  deceiving  a  brother  so  tender  ud 
forbearing.     It  might. 

"  Morley,  you  will  not  refuse  my  kiss  ?"   1 
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'ha  up.  I  like  Stephenson  better  day  by 
day." 

I  shuddered  involuntarily,  and  raised  myself 
rom  his  arms. 

"I  must  go,"  he  said.    "  Good-bye,  Ada." 

1  hdd  out  my  hand  and  smiled ;  I  could  not 
speak.  He  lingered  at  the  door  for  a  moment, 
tt  if  he  would  have  added  something  more, 
then  he  turned  round.  I  was  still  standing 
looking  after  him.     He  came  back. 

"I  was  going  to  say  something,  but  no 
Batter.  You're  a  strange  girl,  Adelaide.  Fra 
inything  but  sure  I  fathom  you.  Is  there  any- 
^g  on  your  mind  ?  Do  you  want  a  confidant  ? 
'^omen  talk  a  great  deal  about  sympathy ;  are 
'Ou  craving  for  that?  I  dare  say  I  should 
*ove  awkward,  but  I'd  do  my  best.  Come, 
^da,  here's  a  footstool ;  behold  in  me  your  father 
confessor." 

This  nearly  overcame  me.  An  impulse 
^Qzed  me  to  tell  everything — to  risk  everything. 
H  was  an  impulse  soon  smothered.     The  next 
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moment  I  des;»sed  the  Boftoess  which  jmnnphd 


"  No,  brother  mine,  I  have  Dothing  to  con- 
fess. I  am  Dot  very  weQ  this  morning,  lul 
perhaps  that  made  me  feel  so  fooUshlv  mv 
father's  repulse.  Good-bye  !  and,  s  the 
Orientals  say,  '  O  king,  live  for  ever !'  " 

He  seemed  but  half  satisfied;  I  weDt  up  to 
him  as  he  sat  thoughtfully  looking  at  me,  unl 
kneeling  on  the  ottoman  before  him,  said,>s 
I  niisod  mv  eves  affection iitelv 
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getting  up,  and  laughing  at  bis  own  seriousness, 
vent  away. 

For  a  few  minutes  I  knelt  as  he  had  left 
nc^and  then  I  rose.  ''  It  is  the  last  struggle/'  I 
nd  tkfodf  *^  but  it  has  been  the  hardest." 

I  went  up  to  my  mother's  room.  She  was 
uleq).  I  leaned  over  her.  Her  delicate  white 
hand  hung  over  the  side  of  the  bed.  I  raised 
it  gently  in  my  own«  **  Had  this  hand  been  a 
niatraining  instead  of  a  passive  one,  it  might 
never  have  oome  to  this,"  thought  L  **  Farewell 
*--4t'8  a  long  farewell,  mother  in  &ct,  in  name, 
but  nothing  more.  This  costs  me  little, 
hmentably  little.  I  only  feel  that  here  I  have 
lathing  to  feel — nothing."  I  turned  away.  I 
did  not  even  kiss  her,  I  feared  she  might 
awake.  My  adieux  were  over  now.  I  had  no 
■Qtention  of  seeking  Eliza  to  bid  her  good-bye. 
Not  a  ^ngle  softening  feeling  came  over  me 
towards  her.  I  went  up  to  my  room  to  dress. 
I  could  not,  of  course,  assume  anything  of  a 
brfdal  character,  but  the   season  of  the  year 
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admitted  of  a  light  toilette.  I  wore  a  pik 
blue  dress  of  that  gossamer  material  whidi  ni 
then  so  much  in  vogue.  In  deference  to  Gu- 
coigne's  conjectured  taste,  it  was  perfecUy  pUn 
in  the  skirt,  but  elaborately  full ;  an  ample  white 
Cashmere  shawl,  with  a  Leghorn  bonnet  triimned 
with  white  ribbon,  completed  my  simple  bat  stl 
elegant  costume. 

I  turned  from  the  glass,  and  leaniog  agaiut 
my   dressing-table,   gazed   earnestly  round  llie 
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light  of  morning  erased,  been  formed ;  here  had 
been  died  intense  tears  of  shame,  sorrow,  and 
passion;  here  had  I  given  vent  to  the  des- 
poodencies  and  to  the  triumphs  of  my  love, 
h  that  chair,  how  often  I  had  sat,  revolving 
in  my  heated  mind  the  intolerable  present,  the 
obscure  future.  On  that  table,  letters  had  been 
"bitten  which  had  influenced  my  destiny ;  and 
Icneefing  beside  that  bed,  not  in  prayer,  but 
i^rostration  of  feeling,  vows  and  deep  determina- 
ioDs  had  been  made,  which  at  this  moment  I 
^  on  the  eve  of  fulfilling. 

"  Well,  well,"  thought  I,  "  all  this  is  for  ever 
^er.  A  new  life  awaits  me.  Such  remi- 
niscences ought  not  to  have  this  power  over  me. 
^uld  I  but  rid  myself  of  this  vague  foreboding, 
liis  heavy  depression.  But  I  will  thrust  it 
Way  from  me.  Gascoigne,  I  am  coming,  a 
nlling  wife." 

I  gave  no  second  look,  I  went  straight  to 
lie  door,  closed  it,  walked  slowly  and  deliberately 
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dowD  die  nuuiy  stain  of  the  DoblecU  stainne, 
and  reached  the  street  door.  The  footmiD 
waited  to  open  it. 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  said  I  to  him. 

I  stepped  into  the  centre  of  the  baB,  lul 
looked  up.  I  comprehended  in  that  stndj 
gaze,  the  entire  of  the  house.  It  was  a  iut 
surrey.  The  door,  the  next  minute,  m 
opened,  then  closed.  It  nerer  opened  to  reoein 
me  again.     From  that  moment  I  had  no  kags 
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boDuliation  came  over  me.  I  drew  away  the 
hand  he  would  have  taken,  and  turned  from  him 
my  pamfuHy  confused  face. 

"Adelsdde,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  grave 
aoxiety,  ^'do  you  shrink  from  the  sacrifice? 
This  is  not  a  moment  for  indecision.  Our  fate 
has  been  decided." 

"  Yes,  by  my  own  free  will,"  replied  I,  with 
an  eSinrt  pf  self-recovery.  *'  Gascoigne,  it  is  no 
sacrifice." 

"^  It  is  a  sacrifice,  chere  amie,'^  said  he,  almost 
tremulously ;  '*  but  God  will  acknowledge 
it^' 

There  was  an  intonation  in  his  voice  that 
nttde  the  words  sound  strange  to  me.  I  looked 
up. 

Paler  even  than  his  wont,  there  was  a  com- 
pression of  the  lips,  and  a  firm  contraction  of 
Ae  brows,  which  I  had  often  observed  before, 
^en  he  was  labouring  to  subdue  some  powerful 
emotion. 

*' Gascoigne  1"    exclaimed    I,    startled     and 
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sgonised,  "  it  is  you  who  shriok.  Yoa  no  bi^ 
love  me !" 

"  Calm  yourself,  Adelaide.  My  love  iiwit 
has  ever  been,  strooger  than  life.  If  I  sbiiii^ 
it  is  because — " 

He  stopped  short.  I  looked  up  with  u 
eagerness  which  demanded  an  explanation. 

"Spare  me,  Adelaide,"  continued  be.  "It 
is  from  no  feeling  dishonourable  to  yon,  or 
which  could  possibly  wound  your  affection.  It 
I  wciilaiess  of  mv  nftturi*.  ; 
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e.  The  minister  was  in  attendance.  I 
d  not  even  a  momentary  resistance.  Be- 
"ed,  distressed  by  Gascoigne's  manner, 
was  no  time  to  demand  a  fuller  explana- 
10  time  for  a  word,  a  moment's  delibe- 
,  or  a  hurried  prayer. 
3  minister  and  Gascoigne  exchanged  a  few 

in  a  low  tone,  which  I  neither  heard  nor 
to  hear.  I  felt  a  sickness  of  heart  which 
"ed   me  indifferent  to   the  circumstances 

attended  that  grave  rite,  from  which  I 
Felt  the  impossibility  of  withdrawing,  and 
ts    consequences  pressed  heavily    on  my 
ing  energies, 
sently,  Gascoigne  took  his  place  beside  me 

altar,  the  minister  assumed  his,  and  the 
5  began.  I  shall  probably  never  forget 
M^ne.  The  sun  streamed  through  the 
rindows  over  the  small  chapel,  playing  on 
sainted  altar-piece  and  on  Gascoigne's 
es.  Even  in  that  moment  of  usual  self- 
ition,  I   was  insensibly  occupied  in   ana* 
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lysing  theor  expression.  It  was  Qeitberjojm 
nor  tender :  it  was  not  even  cheerful,  &r  la 
triumphant,  which  I  should  bare  deemrd 
the  most  fitting  aspect  they  could  b>n 
worn. 

In  their  fixed  gravity — ^in  their  abuhft 
rigidity — he  looked  like  a  man  resolutdy  bat 
on  fulfilling  some  momentous,  iirenxilik 
resolve,  even  against  the  strongest  conflicts  of  in 
RDt^onislic  nature. 
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!opB  of  watOT  OD  ahard,  unyieldiDg  sur&oe.  It 
OHMtoated  dullingly  to  my  souL 

I  know  not  how  I  performed  my  part  of  the 
craDdony. 

When  it  was  over,  the  sudden  consciousness 
Ittt  I  was  his  wife  according  to  Divine  arrange- 
mt  and  human  law,  beyond  the  power  of  man's 
lepiration — ^his  wife  till  death  took  one  from  the 
)0ier — ^was  so  exquisitely  sweet  to  my  impas- 
nooed  heart,  in  spite  of  his  strange  manner, 
irhidi  I  ascribed  to  anything  rather  than  lack  of 
iffection,  that  I  raised  my  eyes  to  his  with  an 
eaqn^oo  which  won  from  him  what  he,  per- 
haps, thought  it  solicited.  He  suddenly  bent 
from  his  attitude  of  erect  constraint,  and  pressed, 
for  a  moment,  to  my  warm  quivering  lips  his 
own,  which  looked  and  felt  as  if  they  had  been 
carved  out  of  stone.  It  took  me  so  by  surprise, 
it  was  so  sudden,  the  instantaneous  presswe 
^  80  earnest,  and  yet  the  lips  which  met  mine 
^»«re  so  icy  cold,  that  I  received  it  in  passive 
Wilderment.       When  I  met  Du  Verdouin's 
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eyes  fixed  on  me,  I  did  not  blush,  for  t?* 
act  like  this,  there  was  in  him  a  cerW'^  ™ 
dignity  which  destroyed  embarrassment. 

I  need  not  descend  into  minute  a^ 
Bijfore  the  sun  set,  we  were  on  board  a 'EP* 
bound  for  Ostend.  It  was  our  intcotioti  I" 
proceed  to  Leipzig,  and  find  a  home,  or  ralbo 
make  one,  in  that  city.  It  was  here  that  Gfr 
coigne  had  lived  and  taught,  years  before  he  bad 
ever  seen  England  or  me.  He  hoped  to  regsJn 
the  positii^n  he  had  once  before  held  there,  and 
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^  meDtaUy  these  words  thousands  of 
^  if  to  quicken  my  realisation  of  the 
And  often,  from  head  to  foot,  I  felt  a 
Gainfully  acute,  and  I  asked  myself:  '*  What 
'•^?^tu^e  or  foreboding  ?" 
iDg  this  short  period,  these  first  three 
ig-days  spent  on  the  water,  Gascoigne's 
t  towards  me  was  such  as  to  revive,  in 
husiasm,  the  glowing  warmth  of  my  first 
To  say  that  he  was  kind,  tender,  delicate, 
ye  to  convey  but  a  slight  idea  of  what 
^  has  not  fineness  enough  to  express, 
lat  an  eager,  requiring  heart  only  can 
e.  Expression,  accent,  gesture  even,  as 
;  all  that  which  he  did,  had  an  inde- 
le  refinement  about  it  which  was  com- 
irresistible. 

doubt  much  of  this  was  natural;  but 
ad  been  acquired  by  that  life  of  severe 
ue  which  had  given  to  the  spiritual  a 
st,  little  short  of  complete,  over  the  less 
part  of  his  being.     Part  was  the  result 
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of  that  profound  principle  of  tdi-daaaH^sA  ■. 
made  it  to  him  a  binding  duty  to  consah  U 
ease  and  pleasure  of  another,  whether  in  mitW 
great  or  small,  before  his  own.  When  to  tiM 
was  superadded  an  intense  peraonal  lore  ft 
myself,  is  it  necessary  to  say  more  to  txsan} 
to  my  readers  an  idea  of  his  manner  tonidi 
me? 

At  the  same  time,  while  my  heart  wu  coo- 
vinced  as  to  his  affection  for  me,  I  was  fit 
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was  not  this  alone,  nor,  indeed,  not  this 
^sUeflj,  which  disquieted  me.  It  was  my  hus- 
bod  himself.  When  he  thought  himself 
More  from  my  observation,  a  shade  of  pro- 
fmnd  sadness  clouded  his  face,  instinctively  the 
Iwvy  eyelids  drooped,  the  brow  contracted,  and 
Ae  dose  compression  of  his  lips  might  have 
conveyed  the  idea  of  intense  physical  suffering. 
This  was  a  tfirst  my  impression,  and  I  questioned 
him  anxiously  about  it. 

**  I  have  not  been  so  well  for  a  long  time. 
What  makes  you  ask  me,  Adelaide  ?"  he 
laid. 

I  had  little  of  that  deUcacy  of  feeling,  which 
would  have  induced  me  to  disguise  the  motive 
of  my  inquiries  from  him.  I  plainly  told  him 
what  I  had  observed.     He  looked  grave. 

"I  did  not  know,  Adelaide,  you  were  so 
acute  an  observer,  nor  did  I  know  that  my  face 
Ii^yed  how  ill  I  have  learnt  the  art  of  self- 
controL" 

"Self-control!"  exclaimed   I,  in  bitter  sur- 
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prise.     "  What  have  you,  then,  to  contnlT  1 
had  hoped  you  would   now   fint  begin  to  bt  ' 
happy." 

"  Happy  1"  he  reitauted,  fixii^  hia  ^'es  npa 
me  earnestly.  "  You  believe,  Adelwde,  I  hin 
gratified  my  human  passions,  and  you  oo- 
sequenUy  think  I  ought  necessarily  to  bt 
happy  ?" 

I  felt  irritated  and  wounded.  The  expro- 
«on  of  the  large,  grey  eyes,  instinct  with  bnI, 
which  were  steadily  gazing  into  mine,  vu  ■> 
profoundly  melancholy  as  it  had  ever  been. 

"1 
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^  my  nature.  Do  not  judge  me  by  your  own 
fnug  ardour.  Make  generous  allowances  for 
tte  years  which  I  have  lived,  and  the  manner 
iiwhidi  I  have  lived  them.  Do  not  call  my 
RRTve  insensibility^  or  my  gravity  apathy.  And, 
liKuve  all,  never,  from  this  time  forward,  ques- 
tion my  affection  for  yourself.  It  exists.  It 
lould  be  beneath  me  to  reiterate  this  assurance 
with  every  breath  which  I  draw ;  and  if  there 
IB  ever  anything  in  my  manner  which  seems  to 
contradict  it,  mistrust  my  manner — ^never  doubt 
my  assurance." 

"This  is  little  to  the  purpose,"  answered  I, 
quickly.  "If  this  love,  which  I  must  never 
dare  to  question,  does  not  make  you  happy, 
of  what  avail  is  it  ?  If  your  manner  contradicts 
your  assurances,  I  shall  need  a  blind  faith  to 
trust  them  as  implicitly  as  you  would  have 
one.  Love,  and  the  possession  of  the  object 
Woved,  ought  to  be,  even  according  to  philo- 
sophy, enough  for  happiness.  If,  therefore,  you 
^  not  happy,  what  must  I  conclude  ?" 

Q  2 


"Always  mistnut  your  condiiaioDS,  Al^ 
laide,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  almoit  anae 
gravity,  "  when  you  aigue  from  so  ftlK  vi . 
sensual  a  philosophy.  Believe  me,  fldf-gntifr 
cation,  however  high  a  form  it  may  assame, 
is  totally  impotent  to  confer  happiness.  We 
are  never  more  happy  than  when  we  deny  mi 
mortify  our  strongest  indinatioos." 

I  made  a  gesture  of  impatience. 

"  My    sentiments   displease    you,    my  detf 
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n  a  better  view  of  his  &oe.     He  turned  it 
rdsme. 

'  seek  to  conceal  nothing  from  you,  Ade- 
You  are  right    The  object  of  my  life  is 
ledared  to  you." 
sat  lost  in  deep  reflection.      Presently  I 

fou  will  soon  grow  weary,  Gascoigne. 
the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or  the 
ti  his  spots  ?  You  smile  at  hearing  scrip- 
in  my  mouth,  perhaps ;  but  the  energy  of 
nquiry  always  attracted  me.  I  simply 
»  are  you  so  weak  as  to  suppose  that  you 
7er  be  able  to  force  into  congeniality  with 
own,  a  character  so  dissimilar  as  mine  ? 
'ou  think  you  can  change  fire  into  ice, 
r  into  apathy,  positive  resolution  into 
submission?  No,  no,  Clement;  my 
ders  will  always  spurn  the  stem  yoke  you 
I  impose.  If  such  is  your  aim,  your 
life    and    mine  .will  be   one  long   con* 
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His  face  glowed,  but  he  made  do  lUffff-     \ 
1    laid    my    hand    on    his    arm,  and   addii, 
earnestly: 

"  Gascoigne,  let  us  live  happily  and  peso- 
fully  together.  Do  not  attempt  so  run  a  task. 
Hare  patience  with  my  errors  and  weakoesses ; 
but  do  not  attempt  to  destroy  my  nature,  and 
then  introduce  into  the  void  your  own  aosteritr. 
You  must  lore  me  such  as  I  am." 

"  Adelaide,  it  is  no  question  of  lore,  bat  of 
ght."  replied  lie,  with  painful  enmestness. 
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Adelaide/'  said  he,  evidently  deeply  moved, 
u  know  not  bow  feeble  I  am.  Give  me 
aid.  Make  this  task  easy — this  conflict 
Let  it  not  destroy  our  affection,  I 
ch  you.  But,"  he  continued,  with  sudden 
y,  **be  it  easy  and  light,  or  painful 
severe,  it  is  the  same.  Duty  knows 
lodifications ;  and  one  who  lives  with 
•pen  heaven  and  intent  God  for  ever 
I  his  eyes,  cannot  venture  on  disobe- 
e.  With  such  an  one,  the. flesh  is  power- 
ed you  are  such  an  one?"  I  asked, 
ily.  "  Over  you  affection  has  no  power. 
t  a  cheering  prospect  rises  before  me ! 
[,  too,  have  some  energy  of  purpose.  I 
resist  this  utter  annihilation  of  my  moral 
What  say  you,  Gascoigne,"  I  continued, 
playfully,  *'  to  my  attempting  to  make 
more  human,  more  like  myself,  while  you 
engaged   in   proselyting   me?     It  will  be 
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!*His  conversation  was  not  continued  or  re- 
led,  but  it  left  an  indescribably  painful 
ression  upon  my  mind.  It  showed  me 
alternatives  —  open  resistance  to  Gas- 
;ne's  efforts,  or  passive  submission  into  his 
111  and  disciple.  Both  were  painful  for  me 
contemplate,  but  the  one  was  more  painful 
Q  the  other.  Apart  from  my  earnest  pas- 
\  for  rule  and  up-looking  admiration,  the 
ofiar  veiws  and  principles  of  my  husband 
"e  terribly  antagonistic  to  a  nature  such  as 
le.    Rdigion  had    always  seemed  to  me  a 


yi<   tiijfcrfarwai 


jKiwsrfoI  prapensitT,  or  dioisikHl  pxssioD  of  m* 
di^.i^ji] :  1  T^a^aa  wiath  gave  oo  quaita 
To  ibe  duKffisi  wellnesses  of  bumuutr.  Addol 
tc  T^i*.,  ihe  ccoTictiLm  that  vboc  his  affection 
hai  DliI  been  strong  fswugb  to  induce  him  to 
brR&k  d<.->ini  ii>e  ohstkdes  to  our  marrtage,  tlut 
idea  ol'  cooversion,  puiificuioa,  had  succeeded, 
«&>  int^Ja^able  to  mf. 

-  'WTiat  does  be  ihink  me/"  I  asked  mysdf. 
"  &>  dt^spoai^  wkked,  that  to  save  me  from 
mt!^  be  has  made  a  compromise  ^th  his  rec- 
titude ?     VChy  it  is  the  priest,  the  teadier  who 
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^fpcmoA  me,  not  the  lover  1"  And  in  my 
se  mortification,  I  thought,  "  Why  would 
vf  other  erring  daughter  of  Eve  have  done 
I?  He  has  played  a  fool's  part  to  let  me 
is  deep  secret  motive  and  plan." 
such  a  frame  of  mind  as  this,  every- 
around  me  fiuled  to  give  me  pleasure. 

we  Altered  Leipzig,  I  answered  Gas- 
s  solicitous  looks  by  a  burst  of  tears.  I 
nothing  to  admire  in  the  prolonged  and 
ul  suburbs,  nor  in  the  cleanly  and  sub- 
l  city.  The  indications  of  wealth  about 
rtured  me.     I  was  reminded  of  the  posi- 

had  lost.  As  my  father's  daughter,  I 
.  a  smooth  equality  with  aU  this  affluence 
xury.  As  Gascoigne's  wife,  I  stood  far 
it ;  and  must  leam  to  receive  gratefully 
tice  or  attentions  its  owners  might  con- 
i  to  bestow.  And  for  what  had  I  made 
rave  sacrifice?  For  one  whose  fanatic 
d  led  him  to  a  marriage,  which  his  cool 
n  had  consented  to  forego. 
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"  Oh !"  I  exdaimed  in  the  tnttenins  of  mj 
fediogs,  "  I  am  a  stranger  and  a  fotogna  ■ 
this  place.  I  fed  lost— I  ftd  alone.  Tb 
hatdiil  jargon  is  not  the  Goman  I  have  leant.' 

"  TVue,  your  husband  is  not  yoor  oomtij* 
man,"  swd  Gascoigne,  replying  but  to  ooc 
dause  in  my  wounding  speech.  I  pocond 
that  it  had  wounded  him  team  die  intonatioo  «f 
his  voice — not  that  it  was  angry,  but  there  mi 
a  stifled  bitterness  in  it  whidi  proved  him  bii> 
man  : 


I*y?r 
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M  ivas  an  expression  of  which,  probably,  he  was 
bbfldf  unconscious,  it  passed  away  in  a  mo- 
MQt,  but  it  was  an  expression  I  never  forgot, 
liiicfa  even  now  it  needs  an  effort  to  for- 
;ive. 

We  took  up  oiu"  abode  in  a  large  house,  the 
iffierent  stories  of  which  each  accommodated  a 
eparate  fiunily.  It  stood  in  a  respectable,  but 
J  no  means  aristocratic  neighbourhood.  We 
tad  three  rooms — a  bed-room,  and  two  very 
mall  sitting-rooms.  One  I  appropriated  to 
nysdf.  The  furniture  was  scanty  and  inelegant ; 
md  even  after  I  had  pressed  into  this  particular 
ipertment  all  that  was  eligible  in  each,  it  did 
not  please  me.  There  was  a  melancholy  absence 
of  luxury  and  ease.  I  gazed  about  me  in  moody 
discontent.  Gascoigne,  who  had  assisted  me 
in  my  selfish  alterations,  stood  watching  me. 

"  Well,  Adelaide,'*  he  asked,  "  will  it  not  now 
do  ?    I  see  it  does  not  please  you ;  is  anything 
more  in  my  power  ?'* 
"  Nothing,  thank  you,"  I  answered.     "  You 
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cacacc  cnr  nw  vrfiat  you  have  not  got  It* 
ncT  isArii  &t^ued,  but  these  diain  nuln  t 
a^ncK^k  lounge." 

1  wcoder  be  did  not  remind  me  of  aQ  thi 
bui  said  iboui  mv  contempt  for  wealth  i 
hmiy.  and  of  tus  own  prophetic  ieais, 
taunt  nie  witb  their  reahsatioD.  He  did 
howervf,  be  was  inc^wble  of  it;  but  a 
glaDcnl  towwds  him,  as  I  uttered  the  last  wc 
i  saw  his  hoe  6ush,  and  could  see  that 
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Q  suddenly  breaking  off,  he  approached  me, 
said,  in  a  quick,  hurried  manner :  **  Ade- 
)  I  all  this  uncongenial  and  wretched  poverty 
V8  brought  npon  you !" 
WIS  surprised  at  this  sudden  emotion.  It 
led  me.  It  reminded  me  of  a  fact  that  I 
likely  to  forget — that,  beneath  his  calm 
lanour,  there  flowed  a  full,  deep  current  of 
g  feeling. 

ulement,"  I  said,  laying  my  hand  on  his 

**  I  had  no  intention  of  forcing  you  to  any 

tion  on  yourself.     That  I  am  here,  that  I 

our  wife,  is  chiefly  my  own  doing.     My 

chose  my  destiny ;  and  of  that  destiny  my 

will  never  complain,  if  you  convince  me 

your  love  is  as  strong  for  me  as  ever.     It 

cause  I  have  my  doubts  on  that  point  that 

Qplain  so  childishly  of  these  trifles." 

e  was  silent. 

9\rhat,  Gascoigne !  is  not  this  enough  ?"  I 
1.  '^Must  I  take  a  humbler  tone,  and 
)  greater  concessions  ?  Surely  you  are  hard 
.tisfy !" 
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I  said  this  pl^iiiDy,  for  I  perceived  be « 
deeply  wounded;  and  when  I  asanmed 
playful,  my  vanity  suggested,  it  was  ^ 
to  resist  me.  I  had  risen  while  speak 
and  as  he  still  stood  grave  and  thougbti 
leaned  towards  him,  and  Idssed  the  pale,  ai 
cheek. 

Without  tumiog  towards  me,  withoir 
feintest  response  of  warmth,  he  siud  : 

"  Do  not  think,  Adel^de,  your  caresse 
cancel  words,     Guiltv  as   such  resentment 


f*^ 
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1 8tood  gazing  at  him  without  attempting  an 
^i^swer.  Surprise  silenced  me.  He  recovered 
tt&fldf  inunediately,  and  added : 

**  I  may  well  surprise  you,  Addaide ;  but  there 
re  moments  when  looking  back  on  the  life  which 
have  passed  —  passed  in  one  long  struggle 
ith  my  corruption — I  feel  that  I  have  struggled 
vain — ^I  have  scarcely  gained  a  single  step : — 
is  stronger  than  my  will  desires  or  prayers — it 
invincible>  strong  as  ever.  It  is  this  reflection 
at  overwhelms  me ;  and  yet,  instead  of  filling 
3  with  that  profound  self-abasement  which  it 
ght,  I  dare  to  cherish  a  baseless  self-righteous- 
sSy  and  act  towards  you  as  one  who  has  a 
fht  to  assume  the  severity  of  a  censor." 
If  I  had  been  able  to  point  out  to  this  zealous 
iver  after  perfection  where  his  errors  lay, 
lere  calm  and  the  peace  which  passeth  under- 
mding,  was  to  be  found,  a  blessing  might  have 
tended   me   through  eternity.     But,  ignorant 

even  the  theory  of  evangelical  religion,  I  was 
leless  at  the  very  moment  when  the  represen- 

VOL.  II.  R 
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tation  of  truth  might  have  heea  of  momoM 
importance.  Added  to  this,  I  was  not  sonj  ti 
perceive  that  his  exaggerated  sdf-abaaemeotU 
him  to  such  a  conduaon  as  that  of  wlucb  be 
had  spoken ;  for  so  great,  at  this  time,  was  n^ 
moral  blindness,  that  the  view  he  had  takoi 
of  my  character  I  thought  as  nnjostifiable  u  it 
was  humiliating. 

"  You  are  imjust,  Clement,"  I  stud ;  "  >s 
unjust  to  yoiu'self  as  you  are  to  me.  Tn 
exaggerate  your  own  fimlties,  as  you  exaggenic 
mine.  What  you  condemn  in  yourself  so  mer- 
dlessly,  you  likewise  condemn  in  me.  Yoa 
would  fmn  grasp  at  perfectihility,  and  thoi^ 
you  have  found  out,  as  others  have  done,  thit 
shadow,  a  phantom   that  al\\-avs  eludt-s 
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d  then  we  may  be  happy ;  or,  at  least,  as 
ppj  as  our  neighbours.'' 
''Adelaide^  you  do  not  know  me ;  more  than 
t,  you  do  not  know  yourself.  I  have  never 
le  you  injustioe.  Do  I  do  you  injustioe 
en,  simply  taking  the  words  you  have  just 
ken,  I  say  the  life  that  you  would  lead  is 
life  of  a  sensualist,  not  that  of  an  immortal 
[^,  conscious  of  its  responsibility  ?  I  never 
ked  (no,  my  love  is  not  delusion,)  for  per- 
ion  in  one  whose  conduct  developed  the 
ed  she  had  adopted.  I  have  never  done 
I  that  injustice,  Adelaide.  Hear  me,"  he 
1,  taking  my  hand  to  detain  me,  for  I  had 
ned  indignantly  from  him,  '*  it  is  fit  and  right 
1  should  know  my  feelings,  motives,  inten- 
ds. You  must  listen.  Your  displeasure 
ill  not  intimidate  me.  I  know  you  will 
terly  resent  what  I  am  about  to  say — yet, 
lekide,  be  generous!  All  the  world,  your 
Q  heart  and  education  have  united  to  deceive 
1 — ^it  is   my   hard   duty   to  undeceive  you, 

R  2 
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Does  truth  cease  to  be  dear  to  you,  because  it 
takes  a  steraer  tone  and  teaches  severer  lesun 
than  yon  have  heard  or  leanit  before?  H»r 
you  foi^tten  the  longings,  the  impulses  of  i 
few  months  back  ?  Are  they  satistied,  Adel^f 
Are  heart,  and  soul,  and  intellect  content?  « 
shall  I  offend  beyond  forgiveness,  if  I  attempt 
to  re-anaken  those  slumbering  aspirations,  aad 
show  you  where  they  may  find  their  decreed 
centre?" 
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In  the  expression  of  Gascoigne's  clouded  and 
lushed  face,  where  was  the  response  to  these 
pnsioDate  words?  I  felt  wounded,  chilled, 
nsentfiil. 

"Now,  I  suppose,"  I  said,  with  .scornful 
bitterness,  ^  now  I  have  displeased,  perhaps, 
even  disgusted  you.  "  If  to  be  capable  of  loving 
nnnly,  is  the  head  and  front  of  my  offending, 
Heaven  grant  that  I  may  never  cease  to  offend. 
If  to  be  passionless,  emotionless,  unloving,  un- 
lovely, is  your  grand  ideal,  Heaven  grant  you 
may  never  conform  me  to  its  likeness." 

"  Such  is  not  my  ideal,  Adelaide,"  was  the 
answer.  "  I  am  not  loveless.  It  is  my  very 
We  for  you  which  warns  me  of  responding  to 
words  and  principles  like  yours.  Love  is  divine  ; 
I  would  not  render  you  unloving,  but  passion  is 
the  veriest  frailty  of  humanity ;  and,  Adelaide, 
the  tenderness  to  which  a  look  or  tone  gives 
hirth,  but  which  disregards  the  profoundest 
feelings  of  my  nature,  is  not  love  but  passion. 
Shall  I  then,  whose  aim,  whose  appointed  duty 
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k  is,  to  lead  you  higher,  above  self,  above  ibP 
senses,  lend  my  aid  to    confirm  thiU  winch  ^ 
long  to  see  annihilated?     Adelaide,  the  fatal^ 
may  pt'rhaps  comince  you  my  Iotc  is  as  piw 
found  as.  yours." 

"  A  love,"  said  I,  "  which  exists  and  gi^-K  ncr 
proofs  of  its  existence  is  vtJudess  to  me." 

"  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  you  the  most 
decisive  proof,  Adelaide  ;  for  I  will  ne%'V  nA 
till  you  acknowledge  that  there  is  something 
higher  than  self-gratification ;  something  ignoble 
in  passion  ;  something  befitting  and  god-like 
in  self-renunciation." 

"  Do  you  think  my  intellect  is  so  dull  that 
I  do  not  acknowledge  it  already  ?  Do  you 
not  think  I  perceive  what  is  admirable  in  your 
character,  as  well  as  what  is  mistaken  ?  But 
you  say  you  will  never  rest  ?  Clement,  are 
you  so  assured  of  success  ?  Are  you  not 
putting  yourself  in  the  place  of  God?" 

"  You  are  right,  Adelaide,"  said  he,  in  a 
tone  of  self-reproach ;  "  my  presumption  needed 
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I  rebuke.     God  grant  that  I  am  not  more 
Sbf  oonvinced  of  my  error  1^ 

the  following  day,  Gascoigne  wrote  to 
Hier.  He  gave  me  the  ktter  to  read,  with 
of  evident  anxiety. 

will  read  it  in  my  own  room/'  I  said, 
then  come  back  to  you*" 
vaa  a  angular  letter,  at  once  humble  and 
led.     He  wrote  as  if  fully  conscious  his 
1  offence,  which  would  be  regarded  by  my 

as  b^ond  all  toleration  and  forgiveness, 
LumUy  allowed  that  he  was  apparently 
f  of  the  severest  reprobation ;  yet,  at  the 
time,  he  attempted  no  defence.  He  did 
ixtenuate  his  conduct  by  pleading  my 
3e  affection,  my  ready  offers  and  urged 
entations;  no,  on  this  subject  he  said 
g.  He  did  not  say  that  Stephenson  had 
(  own  free  will  consented  to  forego  his 

and  even  sanctioned  the  step  he  had 
;  'nor  did  he  plead  his  own  elevated  mo- 
which  had  prompted  him  to  the  act  he 
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nroiKsiMd.  He  ^nplv  idmowledged  \is  vat 
rvtSf-  jrci&ssed  that  it  lud  him  under  mj 
Xkz^r's  jufX  displeasuie  and  iDdignabon,  hot 
tu.t.  u  nw  sune  time,  be  acquitted  hims^  to 
r:s  ."vn  (vosaence,  and  pnunised,  before  God, 
: :  tSS.  to  tbe  utmost  of  lus  ability  the  solmo 
.-^Lij^  be  bad  BndeitakoL 

As  I  ccck-^aded  the  letter  I  fdt  that  it  ms 
.-.OL'rLf  ce'  aaspenOog  to  tbe  hi^est  fntcb,  i 
r^fcr.  zkf    CT  mber.       I    went   to  GasawgW- 
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**  Win  yon  not  first  tell  me,"  b^an  he,  look- 
g  at  the  letter  I  still  held,  "  if  what  I  have 
ntten  {deases  you,  Adelaide  f^ 
"  Oh  I  we  win  waive  that  for  a  time,"  replied 

'*  I  am  engaged  now  in  puzzling  out  your 
aman  note." 

I  read  it,  and  then  looking  up  said : 
"You   write  very  di£feren%  from  what  I 
ould  have  expected." 

"  How  differently  ?    I  perceive,  Adelaide,  you 
'  not  like  what  I  have  written." 
''It  can  be  a  matter  of  no  consequence  to 
le,"  I  said ;  "  but  you,  who  are  so  generally 
iserved,  can  assume  at  times  a  friendly  ease,  I 


Be." 


He  took  the  note  gently  from  me,  and  read 
^  over  again. 

**!  find  nothing  ia  the  strain  of  it  that 
ppears  to  me  censurable,  Adelaide,"  he  said. 
'Madame  Hitter  has  acted  in  former  times 
^  part  of  a  friend  towards  me ;  it  would  be 
^teful  in  me  were  I  to  address  her  as  a 
*ranger," 


^1   ^LI^LkX. 

I  iii^i  ifc  11  ■!  II  iiiiiii:^  1 

1.  3B^kr  ^  MnBv  pasH^  ■> 
IMIH  ML.  ■  tfaa.  >■>  fe  Ifae  hnW 
B  AiiK  Amui  —mml    AtM 

juJuwh  >,  »d  aadcr  a  hmf 
.  jb*  mid  d«  prt  of  a  ndka 
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but  at  the  same  time  this  stifled  emotion 
into  my  mind  the  unfortunate  reflection^ 
Tery  one's  affection  he  is  less  insensible 
mine.'' 

d  she  comforted  you  ?"  I  said,  with  a 
de  feeling  of  jealous  uneasiness.  **  Was 

ngr 

ngae   conquered   the    agitation   which 

n  no  apparent  sympathy,   and  turned 

towards  me. 

1  do  not  mean  to  insult  me,  Adelaide/' 

1  calmly,  "  by  supposing  that  there  was 

essary  relation  between  her  youth  and 

f  consolation  ?" 

tainly   not,"   said    I,   feeling  for  once 

,   "You  say  you  taught   her  children, 

ise   children   will   be  children   now   no 

;    but  she  has  many  friends,  and  it  is 
uence  over  them  that  I  solicit."      He 
and  left  the  room, 
w  plainly    that     in    this    conversation 


ifaad  been  imati, 
.■wtar,  tsbeU 
^■gswt  "a  fan.      He  kaev    dnt    1   « 

Mvns  s  ss  ussrr  safe  ;  md  most  be  doI 
irrr  TH-veac  lae  saiaa.'O*  wifeait  and  ■■ 


1  imamc  K  ^s  ^ac  I  vmid  fbDov  him, 
*  3f  vaati  nx  can  fcr  mj 
■Kw, '  ^nimnc  L  ~*  he  would  tiiiiik 
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Oh !  I  am  a  wretch !"  I  exdaimcd,  "  and 
Te  to  be  first  hated,  then  despised." 
sat  down  and  took  up  the  note.  On  a 
d  reading,  and  in  my  softened  state  of 
g,  it  seemed  admirable.  So  respectful, 
0  full  of  repressed  affection  and  grateful 
nbrances;  breathing  a  sort  of  humble 
spirit,  which  disclaimed  all  right  or  merit 
ise  cherished  kindnesses.  It  touched  me, 
^es  filled  with  tears. 

*oor  Gascoigne!"  I  pictured  him  to 
f  in  the  midst  of  strangers,  and  in  the 
shock  of  that  terrible  announcement.  I 
easily  conceive  his  fervent  and  exagge- 
gratitude,  for  the  soothing  words  and 
erly  sympathies  of  the  German  stranger, 
had  risen  up  to  leave  the  room,  in  order 
ik  Gascoigne,  when  the  door  opened,  and 
-entered.  Perhaps  it  wxis  the  result  of 
uroused  tenderness,  but  I  thought  there 
something  more  than  beautiful  in  those 
ess  but  worn  features,  with  their  subdued 
levated  expression.      I  approached  a  step 
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I  MUST  not  d«dl  €0  the  deb 
B  I  tan  just  been  doii^  but  j 
corcprebensin  sketch  of  the  d 
Geco^ne  s  ip|)fictt»QQ  to  Madi 
so  &r  snocessfiil  thit  it  gaine 
pupiK  He  o£  coarse  attended 
own  bouses,  and  coosequenth'  I 
akme.      The  sobtude  ms  &r  fr 
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Books  had  at  that  time,  been  an  absorbing 
ployment  for  me,  but  then  only  a  small  part 
of  the  day  had  I  been  able  to  give  to  them,  now 
almost  the  whole  was  at  my  command ;  and 
tibough  reading  had  not  lost  its  interest  for  me, 
I  wearied  of  it  more  and  more  every  succeed- 
bgday. 

In  my  own  luxurious  bed-room,  to  which 
I  had  usually  retired  when  I  wished  to  be  alone, 
I  had  accustomed  myself  always  to  read,  in- 
doloitly  stretched  on  the  sofa,  or  leaning  back 
m  my  easy-chair.  This  self-indulgence  was 
now  impossible  to  me,  our  rooms  had  no  sofa ; 
lod  I  used  to  grow  so  weary  of  sitting,  that 
I  (^n  worked  myself  up  into  a  state  of  im- 
potent and  weak  irritation,  contemptibly  ex- 
treme for  such  a  cause  to  produce.  Then  on 
(Woigne's  return  I  would  describe  with  bitter 
^uence  the  tedious  and  dreary  hoiu*s  I  had 
8pent ;  and,  if  I  did  not  carry  my  selfish  folly  so 
^  as  to  reproach  him  for  his  necessary  absence, 
*»  at  least,  regretted  the    necessity  in  terms 
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almost  bwderii^  aa  complunL  He  ten 
retorted,  be  rarely  oondenmed ;  but  he  B- 
deavoured  sometimes  to  reason,  sometime)  k 
persunde  me,  into  what  be  justly  called  a  ratiow 
Aiew  of  our  position. 

"  My  absence,"  be  would  say,  "  is  not » 
matter  of  choice  or  duty  even,  but  of  impend 
necessity.  You  find  \~our  solitude  irisomt 
because  you  bare  no  positive  employment ;  yn 
assign  yourself,  Adelaide,  no  duties  to  perfonnf 
And  what  (Julk-s  imgiit  I  to  porforni,  'vto 
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^ijduty  performed  simply  for  another?  Or 
oes  it  leave  you  precisely  as  it  found  you — ^no 
saw  perfection  ?  no  nearer  God  ?" 
"Let  me  retort  your  questions  on  yoiu^lf, 
is(x%ne,"  returned  I,  "  is  it  thus  with  you  ? 
es  night  always  bring  to  you  the  sweet  satis- 
tioQ  of  a  day  well  spent  ?  and  find  you  one 
p  nearer  perfection  and  God  ?" 
'  Alas  I  nOy  Adelaide ;  but  my  own  miserable 
idencies  do  not  exonerate  me  from  the  duty 
urging  you  on  to  effort  and  self-conflict, 
d  do  not  misunderstand  me,  my  dear  friend, 
isk  nothing  of  you  for  myself.  To  see  you 
re  earnestly  intent  on  another  life,  and  on 
!  course  here  which  best  leads  to  it,  would 
leed  make  me — happy,  I  think — at  least,  it 
tdd  be  an  indescribable  consolation ;  but  it  is 
t  for  this  that  I  importime  you  on  the  sub- 
t,  but  because  from  your  personal  responsibi- 
I  you  can  never  be  freed,  and  1  am  terrified 
your  deadness  to  that  responsibility.'* 

s  2 
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"  What  would  you  have  me  to  do  f  I  fc 
manded. 

"Do,  Adelaide?  Take  that  inquiry  to  lh( 
feet  of  your  expectant  God,  and  implore  Him  to 
unveil  to  you  your  own  nature,  and  then  mdjon 
in  the  work  of  conflict  and  subjugation." 

"  And  to  help  me,  too,  from  falling  into  your 
peculiar  mistakes  and  errors,"  added  I. 

"  Even  so,  Adelaide,"  returned  he,  "  and  to 
bestow  on  you  what  I  have  never  obtained— 
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vlien  I  ootdd  read  in  his  face  the  exhaustion  of 
lie  weary,  panting  soul,  it  had  been  in  my  power 
0  whisper  that  sublime,  all-capable  truth — 
istification  by  fiedth  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  peace 
OQsequently — a  truth  which,  if  it  had  reached 
is  intdlect,  had  never  touched  his  heart — mine 
nould  have  been  a  noble  guerdon,  his  a  different 
estby.  But  instead  of  this,  the  atmosphere  of 
ore  desire  which  he  breathed,  oppressed  me, 
nd  I  shrank  with  keener  and  keener  impatience 
rom  the  argmnents  which  he  urged  upon  me 
rith  zeal  so  untiring. 

His  religion  did  not  attract  me:  morally,  I 
vas  greatly  inferior  to  him,  yet  I  knew  that,  in 
Jpite  of  his  superior  sanctity,  he  was  scarcely 
i^ppier  than  myself. 

1  was  not  happy,  but  I  did  not  think  it  was 
kecause  I  lacked  religion.  On  the  contrary,  I 
^  constantly  saying  to  myself :  "  If  Gascoigne 
Wd  a  different  position — if  he  proved  his  love 
^  njc  by  more  human  demonstrations — if  this 
*  that  were   otherwise,   I  should  be  happy/* 
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Sometimes  my  conscience  would  reply : "  Tbn 
was  a  time  when   you  expected  satisfaction  n  ] 
your  present  position;  you  have  not  found  it: 
it  would  be  the  same  agiiin." 

"  No,"  returned  I,  "  I  never  expected  this ;  I 
never  expected  that  I  should  be  so  lonely, » 
unsympatliised  with.  I  expected  in  my  husband 
devotion — 1  have  found  nothing  but  priestly 
fanaticism." 

There  is  no  question,  what  at  this  time,  ofj 


m 
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Un  as  possible.  No.  I  thought  it  was  then 
8  duty  to  atone  to  me  for  the  dreary  time 
lich  he  had  left  me  to  spend  alone ;  I  de- 
loded  of  him  a  recital  of  the  little  circum- 
Qces  of  the  day,  which  appeared  to  him  so 
ial ;  I  asked  a  thousand  questions,  and,  when 
sfied,  satisfied  to  the  full  with  a  self-denying 
luteness  of  detail  and  delicate  forbearance 
ond  praise,  I  turned  the  conversation  on 
self,  on  the  deprivations  and  trials  of  my 
sent  life,  and  demanded  his  sympathy, 
rhe  remembrance  of  such  times  is  now 
Dlerable  to  me,  my  intense,  infatuated  selfish- 
»s  incomprehensible. 

I  never  seemed  to  consider  his  necessary 
igue,  although  a  stranger  might  have  read  the 
oes.  One  night  I  distinctly  remember.  It 
s  winter  now  and  severely  cold.  I  had  passed 
-  day  wretchedly,  and  when  Gascoigne 
turned  I  poured  out,  as  usual,  my  undisguised 
^ngs  of  discontent  and  weariness.  He 
othed  and   consoled   me,   never    fearing    to 
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remind  me  of  my  radical  defident^,  nevei 

of  urging  me  to  the  grand  necessity,  v 
patience  little  short  of  divine.  I  was  soot) 
I  could  not  be  insensible  to  tbe  tender  ani 
nncing  dignity  of  what  he  said ;  and  a: 
I  considered  a  charming  proof  of  my  re 
serenity,  I  made  fx)untless  inquiries  r^ 
the  details  of  his  day's  em{doyment.  For 
time,  he  answered  me  as  usual,  arousin 
interest  by  his  graphic,  generalising  ske 
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bdeed  intense  to  open  his  lips  on  the  subject. 

fie  had  said  the  words  very  quietly,  and  with  a 

.  Uf  smiley  as  if  at  the  weakness  which  forced 

the  complaint  from  him,  and  when  spoken,  I 

Im;  no  doubt  he  would  have  given  much  to 

|to?e  recalled  them. 

"You  frighten  me,"  I  said.  "  Let  us  hope  it 
ii  nothing,  and  that  to-morrow  you  will  be  as 
MiaL" 

"  As  usual !"  he  repeated,  with  a  smile ;  and 
Aen  added  anxiously,  "  do  not  alarm  yourself, 
my  dear  friend,  I  have  used  too  strong  an  ex- 
pression. I  am  miserably  deficient  in  fortitude 
«8  r^ards  physical  suffering." 

I  was  far  from  satisfied.  I  begged  him  to 
retire  before  me ;  and  when  having,  with  diffi- 
eolty,  succeeded,  1  foimd  myself  alone,  I  paced 
np  and  down  the  little  room  in  an  agony  of  new 
excitement  and  anxiety. 

"  What  will  become  of  me,"  I  thought,  "  if 
he  should  be  ill  and  incapacitated?  Good 
Heavens !  were  he  to  die  ?     I  am  alone  in  a 
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foreign  land,  Isolated  from  my  family — totaDj 
alieoated,  no  doubt  —  what  should  I  M 
Would  they  receive  —  forgive  me  theol 
And  if  they  would,  would  life  be  anytluDf 
to  me  when  he  was  dead?" 

The  distant  prospect  of  such  an  end  being 
put  to  my  love,  seemed  to  fire  that  love  witi 
a  new  power.  Remembrances  came  thii 
upon  me.  Even  in  those  first  few  months,  I 
had    done    and    said    much    which    his    death 
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« 

"  Oh !  it  is  not  too  late  to  reform !"  I  ex- 
biiiied.  "  I  win  conquer  my  selfishness,  I  will 
mer  my  requirements,  I  will  try  to  give  some- 
ang  instead  of  asking  everything,  and  God 
in  give  me  his  life  as  a  reward." 

Without  exactly  knowing  what  I  intended  to 
gr  or  do,  I  went  to  Gascoigne's  room,  and 
locked.  There  was  no  answer,  and  thinking 
s  was  perhaps  asleep,  I  went  in.  He  sat  at 
ic  table  engaged  in  writing — so  intently  en- 
iged,  that  my  entrance  was  not  noticed.  I  stole 
ifUy  up  to  him,  and,  leaning  over  his  shoulder, 
oked  down  on  the  paper,  wondering  what  it 
"as  that  could  so  absorb  him.  I  looked  in 
Bin.  The  precise  characters  formed  not  letters, 
ut  a  cypher,  which  was  mysterious  and  unintel- 
igible  to  me.  I  stood  without  moving,  I  made 
K)  exclamation  of  surprise ;  but  that  discovery 
lestroyed,  in  one  moment,  the  generous  im- 
?^ilseswith  which  I  had  entered.  Such  secrecy, 
^  want  of  confidance,  what  docs  it  merit  ? 
«  he  not  only  kept  back  from  me  so  much  of 
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his-  secret  fediogs  and  emotions,  but  ereat 
the  precautioD  to  confide  them  to  paper  b;  i 
tinintelli^ble  to  my  uoderstanding,  shod 
open  out  my  whole  nature  to  him,  and  i 
every  shade  of  emotion  as  it  rose  ?  She 
tell  all  to  one  who  told  me  nothing  ?  1 
not  condemned  myself  too  severdy  ?  Ha 
who  insulted  me  by  such  profound  resa 
right  to  expect  from  me  the  scrupulous 
ment  of  every  duty  ? 
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istmned  fedings,  why  not  confide  it  unto 
stead  of  to  the  surface  of  cold,  inanimate 
?  From  me,  he  could  ask  and  find  sym- 
— surely  to  write  was  not  an  adequate 
tute  for  that  ?  *^  He  shows  me  but  one 
of  his  character.  All  that  is  deepest, 
personal,  he  hides  fit)m  me.  He  can 
it  to  others.  Did  reserve  like  this  win  the 
rly  sympathies  of  Madame  Ritter  ?  Did  not 
riest,  whose  name  he  cannot  bear,  stand 
to  his  heart  and  confidence  than  I? 
not  Du  Verdouin  even  ?"  I  sat  down  by 
able,  planted  my  elbows  upon  it,  and 
d   both    hands    over   my   burning   fore- 

Ji !"  said  I,  drawing  a  long  breath,  "  let 
Qot  complain,  now   I  have  something   to 


I. 


esolved  not  to  tell  him  the  discovery  I  had 

I  thought  I  would  pay  back  reserve  for 

'e.     That  night  was  a  sleepless  one  to  me ; 

3  I  tossed  from  side  to  side,  thinking  over 
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the  past — striving  to  penetrate  the  futur 
cited,  embittered,  resentful.  I  felt  an  int< 
weariness  of  myself,  of  exbtencc,  of  evei 
past,  present,  and  future. 

The  morning  came,  and  I  rose,  I  wa 
for  the  most  part,  or  when  I  spoke  it  w 
cold  tone,  and  with  a  dash  of  satire  ii 
phrase,  I  had  not  asked  him  how  he  ' 
felt  as  if  he  had  lost  all  dmm  even  to  : 
mark  of  common  courtesy  as  that, 
thought  was  uppermost :  "  I  will  lansh  c 
on  one  who  does  not  trust  me,  who  dig 
conceals  all  that  I  have  a  sacred  rif 
know," 

He  looked  at  me  with  e\'idcnt  si 
but  there  was  something  in  my  manner 
seemed  to  forbid  all  attempt  at  an  ei 
tion. 

When  he  had  left  me,  1  stood  moodily 
window,  looking  out  into  the  streets. 
atmosphere  was  clear,  though  the  coL 
intense,  and  the  winter  sun   glittered  ( 
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rost  without  the  power  to  melt  it.  It  was 
is  caDed  a  bracing  morning.  It  might  be 
lose  whose  elastic  spirits  received  new 
icy  from  its  chilling  brightness,  whose 
»  were  vigorous*  enough  to  take  the  exer- 
required  ere  enjoyment  was  possible ;  but 
depressed,  lethargic,  it  was  a  most  uncon- 
day.     The  cold  chilled  me,  the  brightness 

I  had  just  turned  to  leave  the  window, 
;he  ringing  of  horses'  hoofs  on  the  hard, 
og  pavement  made  me  remain, 
entleman  and  lady  rode  past.  In  spite  of 
father,  they  were  walking  their  horses, 
ts  to  suit  better  with  their  earnest  conver- 

The  lady's  face  was  turned  from  her 
nion  and  towards  me.  It  was  not  from 
rence,  but  from  maiden  bashfulness.  I 
aderstood  the  soft  glow  on  the  delicate 
and  the  half-conscious  smile  of  the  dim- 
louth. 

!  was  very  pretty.  The  wind  blowing 
the  smooth  bands  of  her  fair  hair,  left 
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almost  unshaded  the  delicate  giriish  face, 
features  were  not  regular,  but  the  coop 
was  so  stdnlessly  fair,  the  blue  eyes 
with  such  a  piu«,  kind  lustre,  the 
expression  was  so  irremtibly  sweet,  as  ' 
it,  that  the  attraction  was  greater  than 
mere  beauty.  As  I  looked  at  her  smootb 
my  own  insensibly  contracted.  Tliere  v 
in  present  possession  of  that  wealth  and 
ful  leisure  which  I  had  lost.     There  ^ 
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rule  of  conduct  it  was  to  conceal  from  me 
[lich  I  was  most  anxious  to  know.  The 
becked  hitherto,  flowed  now.  They  were 
nial,  softening  tears ;  they  were  tears  of 
hy  r^ret  for  the  veiy  externals  of  life, 
felt  a  bitter,  grudging  envy  of  the  very 
T  in  whose  possession  I  saw  them.  I 
1  them  tin  they  were  out  of  sight,  and 
turned  from  the  window  to  the  fire, 
nil  condense  my  feelings,"  thought  I ;  "  I 
;  waste  them ;  I  will  follow  my  husband's 
e.  I  will  write.  I  could  write  forcibly 
human  love,  and  hope,  and  anticipations, 
;d  with  and  disappointed."  I  drew  the 
>  the  fire,  and  sat  down  to  write.  "  I  will 
my  own  experience  into  the  form  of  a 
bought  I ;  "  I  will  exaggerate  it,  if  that  be 
5.  I  can  write  eloquently  now."  I  wrote 
irs  without  fatigue ;  my  eager  hand  flew 
le  paper.  I  had  found  a  vent  for  my 
ssentment,  and  imagined  injuries;  and 
l&finished  words,  and    imperfect  letters 

.  II.  T 
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bore  vritDess  to  the  v^iement  haste  mlh^ 
I  availed  myself  of  it, 

I  left  my  dinner  uotasted ;  I  could  not  | 
to  eat ;  my  cheeks  flushed,  my  eyes  glowed 
my  paper;  my  own  details  affected,  my 
imagination  excited  me.      At  length,  I 
down  my  pen ;  my  tale  was  done,  my  vd 
exhausted,  and  I  leaned  back  in  my  ch^ 
and  sick.     But  I  bad  accomplish^  my 
The  short  winter  day  was  over ;  and  the 
ness,  as  I  sat,    gathered    deeper    and 
around  me.     The  few  red  embers  glowt 
faintly  in  the   grate ;   I  sat  and  watched 
and  with  a  triumphant  smile  on  my  U 
viewed  what  I  had  written. 

1  had  written  forcibly  no  doubt,  but, 
as  it  was  my  own  experience,  with  how 
truth  ?  In  my  storj',  I  had  represented  tl 
magnanimous,  forbearing ;  the  husband  s 
indifferent  to  her  affection  and  her  virtue. 
I  had  described  with  painful  minutene 
countless  efforts  to  rouse  up  the  insensih 
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bsorbed  man  to  an  affection  like  her  own. 
lesented  her,  after  being  repulsed  from  his 
confidanoe,  and  sympathies,  struggling 
iquer  her  disregarded  love  with  all  the 
th  of  her  outraged  pride.  How  eagerly 
lied  myself  to  the  delineation  of  this 
t !  How  I  analysed  emotions,  dissected 
1  and  pride  to  their  minutest  fibres !  Now 
le,  now  the  other  is  uppermsot,  some- 
a  tone,  a  look  destroys  the  work  of  days, 
links  she  detects  the  latent  affection — 
rises — ^love  revives — and  her  eager  emo- 
;ush  forth  till  they  are  again  driven  back 
berself,  by  some  new  indubitable  proof  of 
»s  and  indifference. 

uiwhile,  the  husband  stands  and  looks  on, 
unconcerned,  intent  on  his  own  thoughts 
elings,  which  are  never  occupied  by  her. 
intiring  and  exhausting  conflict  works  its 
.  effect.  It  wears  her  life  away.  She 
lily,  she  is  dead  at  length ;  and  when  her 
id  finds  himself  alone,    he  reflects  over 

T  2 
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the  irretrier&ble  past,  aod  a  gnawingi  ™n  n- 
morse  embitters  his  after  life. 

Such  was  my  tale,  written  with  a  VOs 
earnestness  of  prurpose,  a  vehement,  stiniif 
eloquence  of  expression.  How  grossly  (fid  it 
wrong  and  insult  my  noble  husband !  And  iH 
in  my  angry  blindness,  if  I  thought  it  exsf 
gerated,  I  did  not  think  it  false. 

Gascoigne's  return  aroused  me.     I  looked  ^  I 
as  he  entered.     The  little  room,  without  1^^ 
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^I  am  very  cold,  but  I  am  trying  to  accustom 
QiTsdf  to  bear  such  alight  inconveniences.  It  is 
difficult  to  account  for  your  inconsistency,  for  I 
AouU  have  thought  such  a  sdf-mortification 
voold  have  gratified  yoiL  It  is  in  accordance 
nth  your  [urinciplesy  I  believe/' 

^  Your  tone  convinces  me,  Adelaide,  that  the 

ff 

Qotive  to  the  act  was  not  in  deference  to  my 
aiown  prindples.  What  has  produced  this 
Ikange  in  your  manner  towards  me  ?  Do  you 
m  think  that  I  am  so  insensible  as  to  be  dead 
io  it?  Do  you  think  my  nature  incapable  of 
shrinking  imder  the  torture,  you  know  so  well 
low  to  inflict?  I  may  unconsciously  have 
pven  you  some  just  cause  of  offence.  Tell  me 
vhat  it  is.  Give  me  the  opportunity  of  justifica- 
>0Q  or  atonement." 

He  took  my  hand,  and  tried  by  the  light  of  the 
M)Ie  fire  to  read  my  face.  My  hand  remained 
liaBively  in  his.  "  ShaU  I,"  thought  I,  "let 
i  rinjl^  kind  word  or  look  atone  for  the  great, 
^^Want  injury  he  does  me,  by  his  mystery  and 
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reserve  ?  No,  let  me  refall  my  own  pictun." 
At  the  same  time  there  rose  in  my  nund  the 
despicable  idea  of  rereagiiig  myself,  by  rebxtiDg 
back  on  himself  some  of  his  own  exjmsaoti 
which  had  most  deeply  wounded  me. 

"  No,"  I  said ;  "  I  accuse  you  of  nothing: 
that  my  manner  betrays  my  feelings,  only  teacha 
me  how  miserably  I  have  learnt  the  art  of  sdt 
control" 

I  waited  for  his  answer  with  a  triumpbiot 
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.  God  has  taught  me — ^is  teaching  me  my 
!  He  puts  the  chastisement  in  your 
k,  I  win  not  complain.  He  is  always 
it  is  doubtless  deserved.  I  will  strive  not  to 
it  your  conduct.  I  have  little  right.  I  will 
B^  tooy  unmindful  of  your  severity,  to  fulfil 
tuties  towards  you." 

Fulfil  them  !"  exclaimed  I,  transported  out 
yself  by  what  he  had  said ;  '^  you  have  al- 
f  outraged  them.       You  know  not  what 

are.  You  usurp  my  position.  It  is  I 
have  to  bear — suflFer ;  it  is  I  who  am  chas- 

for  the  mad  folly  which  induced  me  to 
up  every  duty  for  you.  It  is  I  who  have 
niggle  against  my  just  resentment,  against 

insulting  reserve,  your  humiliating    mis- 


>f 


rose  up  in  my  vehemence  as  I  spoke,  and 
ed  as  dignity  conscious  of  deep  injury,  might 
choked. 

Adelaide,"  said  Grascoigne,  excited  in  his 
t, "  you  are  teaching  me  a  new  lesson ;  you 
showing  me  my  power  of  suffering  is  not 
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duBed— has  new  been  stretched  to  itsnOB* 
ontfl  DOW.     I  did  not  know  the  past  *«  W! 
discipline  to  nerve  mc  for  this  aownmg 
I  did  not  know  hmnaoity  could  bear  so 
My  God !  help  roe !"     He  strained  ius  huAi 
OYtr  his  heart  as  he  spoke.       "  Thi»  dosol 
effort  is  too  mud),"  he  added,  io  a  sappRM 
tone. 

Once  more  terns',  latent  love,  conqoered» 
sentmeot  and  pride.     I  Sew  to  his  side. 

"  Gascoigne,  forgive  me  !  I  go  too  &r.  1 
am  killing  you.     What  is  it  f" 

Tliese  abrupt  sentences  I  poured  fi*^ 
breathlessly ;  almost  cursing,  in  my  reseotsMdt 
the  darkness  which  prevented  me  from  sedng 
his  face. 
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^  10  a  sort  of  abandonment,  but  I  checked 
^Itis  of  no  avail/'  I  thought ;  **  I  will  bear 
onseqaenoes  more  bravely.  I  have  gone  too 
\A  my  conduct  has  its  extenuations.  Gas- 
I  has  sudi  an  art  of  making  himself  ap* 
he  injured  one,  and  me  the  guilty.  And 
ly  love  is  so  easily  worked  upon.  I  rang 
ly  tried  to  compose  myself,  and  when  the 
srvant-maid  entered,  gave  the  necessary 
for  coals  and  light.  This  done,  I  sat 
to  await  Gascoigne's  return, 
lad  to  wait  some  time,  and  during  the 
il,  I  revolved  once  more  the  scenes  of  my 
i  life.  I  came  to  a  melancholy  con- 
1. 

''e  have  done  wrong  to  marry,"  I  reflected, 
^e  antipodes  of  each  other,  should  have 
tpart.  The  chasm  between  us  is  too 
!br  either  to  overleap;  if  I  am  selfish, 
is  something  in  Gascoigne's  overstrained 
oial,  and  austere  requirements,  which, 
Qg  me,   confirms    rather    than  subdues 
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dot  sdfishiiess.  I  im  by  nature  impassiliow'  1 
wfaat  is  his  nat^n  heaven  only  knows,  bit^ 
faihit  he  is  cold,  sscetic  My  pasnoD  lepml 
daises,  and  iriQ  always  diange,  into  leari^  - 
maiL.  I  Ions  to  make  Him  sufi^  as  he  dikM 
me.  He  is  not  Tuhwrable  where  I  am  moi 
so.  and  my  Tikr  natuie  |wompts  me  to  attai 
him  vh£Te  he  is.  He  thinks  me  hearte, 
vhile  ai  the  same  time,  he  crushes  my  heart. 

"  I  am  ingenuous  to  a  fault,  I  am  ready  tl 
(fisflay  to  tus  gaze  every  emotion,  every  weak- 
ness., -  rrwy  desire.  He  has  learnt  mistral 
&om  his  Jesuit  education.  He  shows  me,  tdi 
me  nothing.  He  to  me  is  a  living  machiBC, 
moved  by  the  power  of  his  false  and  se?eR 
fwinc^ks ;  aD  that  is  spontaneous,  human 
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*^  •  if  he  would  but  remember,  when  he  con- 
so  bitterly  my  cruel  words,  that  it  is  his 
fttof  cruelty,  his  insensibility,  his  conceal- 
that  forces  them  from  me !     There  may 
a  trace  between  us,  but  reconciliation,  lasting 
is,  I  fear,  impossible." 
^^  Thus,  with  some  truth,  but  more  sophistry, 
aigued.      In  spite  of  my  resolution  not  to 
myself,  I  found  it  impossible  to  bear 
le's  absence  any  longer.     I  went  to 
him.      He  was  not  in  the  bed-room  as  I 
bid  expected;  I  went  therefore  to  the  other 
\  filfle  sitting-room,  which,  owing  to  my  having 
^  ifpiopriated  eveiything  available  for  increasing 
\  ttie  comfort  of  my  own,  was  the  most  cheerless 
of  the  three.     Here  I  found  him. 

He  looked  up  as  I  entered,  but  did  not  speak. 
He  was  writing.  But  this  time  it  was  nothing 
^x^^terious.  The  open  book  before  him,  a  new 
^^  just  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  the  French  authors,  the  erudite  dic- 
tionaries by  his  side,  proclaimed  the  work  of 
^'^AQslation.  But  I  noticed  the  page  was  only 
W  b^un.     He  too  bad  found   some  di&- 


mm  «w  to  ■•  Bfevad^  ooU,  far  thnM  | 

%jM;Mlt^>  <a  the  wB  behbd.  ifiMittl  I 

mUmI  «»  te  I^OBL    E&  taB  itoopiog  fipn  j 
iBi  fiii  fan^  silk  ks  wKted  ovt&ae  andient  | 

I  atoad  inNBdMe.     TWre  was  notiunginbii  | 
■^■tt  ifaft  iniBd  af^oacli,   ccnoesnan,  • 
EU   I   this  tunc  omed  bq«ii 
kT     Btt  tte   did    not  lut  )iia0- 
r  ite  ttiuunih  of  k  nil 
BBfatdoHBhiKpn.  b>  looked  19  oooe  1 
itai  ^ten^  spake. 

■*  A<iet:uiie,  wme  nearo-." 
1  weta  doee  op  to  bim,  but  I  ventured  »-*^ 
BO  endieiirTDeat ;  ahbougfa  as  tbat  pale  forcbeft^ 
was  so  aear  my  Bps,  that  tond  voice  thrilled  ooc^ 
■jLinr  to  mj  gufltif  heart,  it  was  an  effort  t** 
Kscst  thtftmpuke. 

**  What  ts  it  that  tou  suppose  I  conceal  b^^ 
jwa?     What  is  the  reserve  that  you   find  so 
Ad^ide?"  he  asked,  mildly,  "aod 
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ijsfc  do    yon  mean  by  my  humiliating  mis- 

[j  cheeks  glowed,  my  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

away  my  head. 
I  do  not  wish  to  wound  you,  Adelaide,"  he 
with  increasing  gentleness, ''  but  I  am 
to  soften,  so  &r  as  it  is  in  my  power, 
of  the  asperities  of  your  lot.  I  am 
to  fulfil  my  duty  towards  you." 
This  last  expression  made  me  shrink.  It 
Has  a  sense  of  duty  then,  and  not  a  relenting 
loiderness,  that  prompted  this  tone  and  manner. 
Ah!  I  had  nearly  deceived  myself  again  !  My 
opening  heart  closed.  He  seemed  to  wait  for 
•n  answer.     I  gave  none. 

**  Well  !  Adelaide,"  he  resumed,  "  if  you 
itfuse  to  satisfy  me  on  this  point,  I  may 
^  again,  for  I  know  not  where  my  error 
W 

He  looked  for  a  moment  earnestly  into  my 
^inided  face,  then,  resuming  his  pen,  added — 

"You  had  better  not  remain  here,  Adelaide, 
>t  is  cold." 
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"  But  a  sense  of  dutj',"  said  I,  fixing  ray  *r* 
on  his  face,  "  makes  me  anxious  to  iwn^ 
Can  I  be  of  any  service  to  you  ?" 

A  faint  smilo  parted  his  lips. 

"  Ah '.  Adelaide,  could  I  venture  to  hope  it 
was  duty  that  prompted  your  words,  what* 
intense  satisfaction  it  would  give  rae.  Bulj 
he  looked  as  if  a,  sudden  thought  had  crosirt 
his  mind,  "  I  wiU  not  humiliate  you  by  n 
mistrust.  I  will  take  your  words  for  what  th< 
seem  to  mean.  It  is  doubtless  your  duty  1 
help  me.  Will  you  sit  down  ?"  he  rose  an 
placed  a  chair,  "  and  \vrite  to  my  dicti 
tion  ?" 

I  stood  amazed.  Was  he  so  easily  deceived 
or,  detecting  my  latent  meaning,  did  he  dai 
thus  to  punish  me  ?  He  returned  my  gai 
steadily  and  calmly.  No  doubt  he  read  m 
angry  feelings  in  my  flushed  cheeks,  and  sparli 
ling  eyes,  but  he  said  nothing.  There  was 
pause ;  a  conflict  was  going  on  in  my  mine 
Presently  I  sat  down ;  I  had  decided.  I  tool 
the  pen,  I  drew  the  paper  towards  me. 


r 
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**  I  am  ready,  Gascoigne,  begin  !" 

Was  it  love,  was  it  duty  that  had  conquered  ? 
N0|  it  was  amalicious  pride.  '^  He  thinks  I  shall 
ttfiise,"  was  my  reflection.  "  He  is  prepared  with 
Us  upbraidings,  I  will  disappoint  him."  He  did 
M  begin ;  I  sat  with  the  pen  in  my  fingers  sus- 
pended over  the  paper,  shivering  involuntarily, 
for  the  cold  was  almost  beyond  my  endurance. 

"  I  wait  your  pleasure,  Gascoigne,"  repeated 
1}  but  I  looked  up  with  a  resentful  glance. 

"  It  is  over,  Adelaide,"  said  he,  taking  the 
pen  from  my  imreluctant  fingers  ;  '*  I  have 
sometimes  thought,  I  have  done  you  injustice  by 
ttever  claiming  anything  from  the  love  you  pro- 
fessed. A  momentary  hope  possessed  me  just 
^w,  that  it  might  be  sincerity,  and  not  the 
'rish  to  retaliate  my  words,  that  prompted 
yours.    Forgive  me  that  I  have  applied  the  test, 

^d  found  you  wanting.     If  you  had  been  will- 

• 

^,  Adelaide,  I  should  not  have  suffered  the 
sacrifice  the  act  would  have  required.  Go  back 
^  your  own  room,  you  are  not  accustomed  to 
such  an  atmosphere  as  this." 
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I  rose  up  without  a  word.  WhenlW** 
the  door,  I  turned  round : — "  Do  ywi  ^^ 
Gascoigoe,  I  find  anything  admiiabk  or  ^'^ 
of  imitation,  in  these  minor  niart;p:doiii3 » 
yours  ?  Far  from  it.  They  are  at  once  «» 
tatious  and  valueless.  View  such  conduct  a 
will,  it  assumes  but  one  aspect ;  it  only  indictf 
indifferettce  or  contempt  for  my  sodety  i 
feelings." 

After  what  had  just  passed,  after  my  man 
during  the  whole  day,  such  a  remark,  a; 
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^geoial  and  cheerful  apartment.  I  felt  a 
^  of  relief  when,  once  more  seated  at  his 
It  (tf  tnmdation,  I  saw  the  glow  of  the  bright 

00  his  thin  cheek  and  wasted  fingers.  I 
'  a  i)(X)k  in  my  hand,  but,  instead  of  reading, 
zed  at  my  companion.  I  was  secure  from 
•bservation,  for  the  heavy  eyes  were  never 
1  from  book  and  paper.  The  longer  I 
I,  the   softer  grew   my  feelings   towards 

I  thought  there  were  fresh  lines  of  care, 
traces   of  suffering  on   that  noble  face, 

1  had  been  his  wife.  I  was  just  on  the 
\  of  some  tender  or  atoning  speech,  when 
oked  up  and  said : 

[  was  almost  on  the  point  of  forgetting 
commission  with  which  I  stand  charged, 
aide.  Madame  Ritter  is  anxious  to  see  you, 
so,  too,  is  her  daughter.  She  proposes 
orrow,    will    you   have   any    objection   to 

Have  you  spoken,  then,  to  them  of  me  ?" 

)L.   11.  U 
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~  I  hm  spoken  cf  my  mttmge  to  MtdBue 
BmCT.    I  owvd  ba-  ttus  matk  of  coofidance." 

'And  Iwr  dw^ter?  I  thought  you  nd 
Uk?  had  smnl  childreii,  you  speak  as  if  ihe 
add  but  one?" 

"  ^w  hsd,  but  one  is  married,  uxl  M 
arc  dead ;  only  the  youngest,  Claudine,  is  kA 
to  ber  now.'* 

"  Is  she  your  pu|»l  ?" 

A  momentary  expression  of  disfdeasurepsatl 
ova    Gasomgne's  features;     he    detected  At 
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pkasure.     She  was  a  lovely  specimen   of  a 

Even  tlus  commendation  of  a  child  irritated 
De.  *^He  can  perceive  what  is  lovely  in 
thersy''  thought  I,  **  it  is  only  in  me  he  finds 
othing  to  approve  or  admire." 

I  did  not  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  accept 
bis  invitation,  for  I  was  curious  to  see  Madame 
titter,  eager  to  see  her  daughter.  The  evening 
assed  slowly,  Gascoigne  wrote  as  if  incapable 
f  weariness,  and  I  sat  thinking  over  my 
lorrow's  visit,  and  pleasing  my  vain  heart 
y  thinking  of  the  impression  my  English  style 
nd  native  beauty,  woidd  produce  on  this  mother 
nd  daughter.  The  morning  came,  and  I  rose, 
nimated  in  the  prospect  of  my  triumph,  and 
uming  with  impatience  to  see  the  girl  whose 
Uldish  character  hSid  pleased  Gascoigne. 


u  2 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


Madahb  Ritter  was  a  woman  of  wealth; 
she  lived  in  one  of  the  houses  of  the  Gmi  I 
Square,  and  thither  my  husband  was  to  takt 
me,  and  introduce  me  to  his  friend  hetcge  ht 
began  his  day's  duties.      I   studied  my  todel  . 
that  morning.      I  had  never'dressed  with  d 
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s.  He  kxdud  ml  me  Ibr  a  moment, 
8  eyes  OTcr  my  chbonte  dress,  and  then 
peoed  his  lips,  while  a  pained,  troubled 
Bioa crossed  his  brow.  I  hada  suflkientlv 
DDvicticMi  that  mj  costume  did  not  please 
t  was  indeed  &r  too  elegant  for  my  then 
Q.  He  closed  his  lips  without  qieaking, 
s  he  thought  expostulation  would  be 
than  usdess.  I  fielt  annoyed,  I  had  no 
ct  sdf-satis&cCion  to  uphdd  me  in  this 
ulness  of  what  I  was. 

as  we  reached  the  house,  Gascoigne 
th  some  hesitation : 

lu  win  not  forget,  Adelaide,  how  deeply 
ndebted  to  Madame  Ritter  ?" 
am  not  fikdy  to  forget  a  hd  of  which  I 
constantly  reminded,"  was  my  answer. 

door  of  the  house  was  opened  by  a 
servant,  and  she  at  once  led  us,  as  if  we 
een  expected,  to  the  well-lighted,  well- 
d  breakfast-room.  On  a  sofa  dose  to 
izing  fire,  with  her  feet  on  a  footstool,  sat 
oe  Ritter.     She  was  knittmg  diligently. 
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She  rose  up  at  the  opening  of  the  door, ' 
back  her  footstool,  and  advandng  cor 
meet  us.  She  was  a  woman  of  abc 
years  of  age,  whose  nregular  features  e: 
at  oDce  benevolence  and  penetration, 
was  an  animation  in  her  manners  unusi 
those  of  her  time  of  life. 

"  Ah  1  cher  ami,  and  this  is  yoai 
wife !     Let  me  embrace  you,  my  dear  c 

And  with  these  words,  which  she  s 
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KT  intention,  but  be  warded  it  off,  and  taking 
er  hand,  raised  k  respectfully  to  bis  lips.  She 
ImsbcI  a  chair  near  the  fire  for  me,  and  bade  me 
t  down ;  but  this  done,  she  seemed  to  pay  but 
de  attention  to  the  stranger.  Gascoigne  was 
idently  her  first  thought.  She  insisted  on  his 
iting  himself  on  the  luxurious  couch  beside 
r.  She  kept  imprisoned  in  hers  his  thin 
ind,  smaller  than  her  own;  she  pressed  it 
qoendy,  and  all  the  time  looked  into  his  face 
th  her  dear,  quick  eyes,  as  if,  it  seemed  to 
e,  to  read  the  story  of  his  wedded  life.  I 
diked  this  inquiring  look,  this  indifference 
vrads  myself.  I  seemed  to  have  excited  no 
tention ;  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  I  had  an 
leasy  suspidon  that,  though  not  appearing  to 
itdi  me,  Madame  Hitter  was  not  altogether 
lobservant. 

Presently  she  turned  to  me. 
"  You  will  like  to  see  my  daughter,  Madame ; 
A  you,  cher  amiy  your  old  favourite,"  ad- 
%8sii^  Gascoigne.  "  There  is  no  radica] 
lange  in  our  Claudine,"  she  went  on  in  a  low, 
loaghtful  tone.     "  Those  who  loved  the  child 
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"  My  dear  chUd,  let  me  iotroduce  J* 
Madame  Gascolgne,"  said  the  moiher, 
quick,  keen  eyes  detected  that  all  this  gnttA' 
my  feelings.  She  took  Claudine's  hand, 
led  her  tip  to  me.  The  young  giri  IwW 
for  a  moment  steadily  at  me,  perhaps  ti» 
prospect  pleased  her,  as  I  had  forced  a  sjnJk 
for  she  stooped  forward, 

"  Allow  me,  Madame,"  she  said,  and  then 
pressed  on  both  cheeks  the  customary  salutitioo. 
Those  cheeks  were  glowing  with  an  indpo' 
jealousy. 

"  I  must  go,  Madame,"  said  Gascolgne  riang, 
"  I  have  already  stayed  too  long." 

"  Too  long  \"  repjeated  Claudine,  turning 
quickly  round,  "  why,  M.  Gascoigne,  you  h»rt 
hardly  been  here  a  minute. 
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'^^     You    will    spend    this    evening    with 

**No,  Madame,  it  is  impossible.     I  will  call, 
**lBver,  for  Adelaide." 

l^Mlame  Ritter  looked  at  him  thoughtfully 
^  8  moment  or  two,  Claudine  surveyed  him 
fly  from  head  to  foot. 

''Come  with  me  apart  for  a  few  minutes/' 
1  the  former,  approaching  the  door ;  ''  I 
ist  talk  over  these  impossibilities  with  you. 
u  need  not  bid  the  ladies  forewell,  if  your 
16  is  so  precious,  and  as  you  will  see  them 
night."  But  in  spite  of  this,  he  did  bid  us 
li  foreweO,  with  that  unrivalled  dignified 
setnesS)  which  had  won  my  childish  heart, 
at  heart  was  not  softened  now  by  it ;  no,  one 
ling  thought  was  uppermost — 
''Now  is  to  follow  one  of  those  cherished 
ifidences.  Now  is  Madame  Ritter  about  to 
y  the  mother.  Now  Gascoigne  will  pour 
th  the  long  pent-up  tale  of  his  sorrows  and 
ferings." 
The  door  closed,  and  Claudine  who  was  still 
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standing  near  me,  Utde  conscious  of  mj  stale  a  j 
mind,  said,  as  if  it  were  the  resnlt  of  m  I 
tnotoents*  rdkctioD : 

"So,  Madame,  your  name  is  Adc}«derM| 
then  sfto*  a  pause,  she  added,  "  I  never  tt 
M.  Gascoigne  would  many." 

"  You  nevo-  wished  it,  perhaps,  MadeouHsdkr  1 
I  answered  with  suppressed  bitterness. 

"  Yes,  I  always  wished  it.  I  used  to  wish  it  1 
even  when  a  child,  (ot  I  knew  the  lonely  roon  ' 
to  which  he  went  home  at  night,  and  I  conU 
not  bear,  when  so  happy  and  comfortable  mvseUI 
to  think  of  him  as  lonely.  I  fancied  he  would 
fed  it  so.  I  thought  a  wife  would  love  to  nuke 
bim  happy." 

*'  And   have   you  altered  your   opinion  this 
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^ose  to  mine.  I  could  have  thrust  her  from 
^B  liad  I  foQowed  my  impulses  of  resentful 
^lioe.  Yfith  her  mind  fuU  of  Gascoigne,  she 
likntly  could  talk  of  nothing  else,  and  doubt- 
•  she  thought  that  nothing  else  would  be  so 
tek  a  subject  to  his  wife. 
**  I  used  to  have  a  lesson  every  other  day," 
gin  Claudine,  *'I  was  only  ten  years  old 
m,  and  very  little  for  my  age.  They  were 
ly  pleasant  times.  I  looked  forward  to  them, 
had  never  loved  learning  before ;  I  learnt  to 
ve  it  then  more  than  all  my  other  pleasures, 
was  a  noisy,  self-willed  child  at  other  times, 
it  the  moment  M.  Gasooigne  took  me  on  his 
Bee,  and  the  French  books  were  opened,  I  felt 
Btrange,  hushed  feeling  come  over  me,  I  spoke 
i  a  gentler  tone,  and  tried  to  be  good."  She 
maed,  her  blue  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  ''  You 
tust  forgive  me,  Madame,"  she  continued, 
tessing  my  unwilling  hand,  ''  but  whenever  I 
)ink  of  M.  Gascoigne,  I  am  ready  to  weep." 
"Your  sympathies  are  very  strong,"  I  said, 
igardbg  her  with  cold  surprise. 
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"  Yes,  fcr  turn  they  are.  There  is  sc 
about  him  that  ilways  moves,  affects 
used  to  he  so  when  as  a  child,  I  looke< 
his  grave,  sad  bee.  1  felt  it  painfull 
When  I  looked  at  him,  I  asked  myself 
«ver  a  child  t  did  you  ever  laugh  out  | 
and  joTottslr  f  It  is  veiy  strange  thai 
be  talking  thus  to  you,  Madame,  t 
he  wifis,  I  fed  sure  you  must  fed  i 
of  this,  you  must  feel  dqiressed  by  his 
mi-lnxhoh." 
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'  Ab  I  I  see,  you  are  not  happy  together  !" 
At  this  crisis,  and  before  I  could  reply, 
UuDe  Ritter  re-entered.  I  had  expected  that 
iniiiie  would  immediately  question  her 
idler  as  to  the  result  of  her  conversation  with 
uoigDe,  but  I  was  mistaken.  She  simply 
led  a  sort  of  welcome  as  she  entered,  but 
I  nothing.  Madame  Ritter  smiled  in  return, 
Iced  up  to  tiie  hearth  rug,  warmed  and 
bed  her  hands,  inveighing  with  good-natured 
smess  against  the  severe  cold.  Meanwhile, 
while  talking  thus,  she  ran  her  bright,  keen 
I  over  my  face  and  person. 
My  dear  child/'  said  she,  at  length,  to  her 
ghter,  *'take  Madame  Gascoigne  up-stairs. 
is  beginning  to  wonder  whether  it  is  our 
torn,  to  let  our  guests  sit  all  day  long  in 
r  shawls  and  bonnets.  You  must  pardon 
udine,  Madame,  the  sight  of  her  old  master 
filled  every  crevice  in  her  bndn.  She 
;ts  what  she  has  yet  never  fairly  learnt, 
A  etiquette  demands/' 
'  made  a  becoming  answer  to  this  speech, 
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and  followed  Clauttine  to  the  pleuant  be 
which  she  told  me  was  her  own. 

"  It  has  been  mine,  Madame,  ever 
was  three  years  old.  The  bed,  the  cb 
furniture,  have  never  been  changed, 
see  that  awkward,  antique  diair?  Th 
when  I  was  very  iH,  th^  thought  I  si 
M.  Gascoigne  sat,  and  instead  of  gi 
a  lesson,  be  told  roe  some  lovdy  stori 
to  my  understanding.  They  were  suit 
necessity,    too,"     continued    Claudine 
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Here  the  young  girl  paused,  and  looked  at 
with  so  sweet  a  smile,  that  it  thawed  for 
moment  the  frosted  selfishness  of  my  nature, 
d,  kindly  and  sadly : 

Yoa  have  been  indeed  a  docile  pupil,  Cas- 
e's influence  will  follow  you  through  life, 
ipose,  Mademoiselle,  you  think  him  fault- 
You  think  it  must  be  a  sweet  and  easy 
to  make  him  happy  ?  and  that,  if  I  fail  to 
>,  it  is  because  I  am  very  heartless,  very 
d,  indeed  ?" 

know  not,"  said  Claudine,  evidently  per- 
1 :  ''my idea  was  that  love  teaches  us  so 
Dy,  that  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  make  those 
ve  happy." 

fes,"  said  I,  with  rising  emotion,  "  if  oiur 
\  nature  was  nothing  but  love ;  but  when 

are  other  principles,  other  passions,  anta- 
tic  to  it,  that  dispute  pre-eminence,  and 
gain  it — what  then  ?" 
5vil  principles,  you  mean,"  said  Claudine, 
ag  at  me  earnestly,  "corrupt  passions? 
I  know,  we  are  too  often  their  slave ;  but 
[  should  have  thought  that  all  that  was 
in  our  nature,  would  have  gone  to  sustain 

L.  II.  X 


■  yicc  ::e  i-trs  ^err  s;metmies?"  asked  sbs--. 
rassmr  ^5  ^iiac  w^is  ptreooal  in  my  answr, 
jGii    ^."TTp.y     Q     -f.^tt    only    which   bore  im-' 

-  Y«s.  iu  e   scH  human,"   said    I,   teetnf 

.:^ei  icii  :t:r«;iltetL  "  Shall  we  go  down  staiis? 

Shu  ctnpiieJ.      Madame  Ritter  was  eogagw 

m   ctr  li'-^Cisdi:  avTx:ahoQs,   and  the  pltasanl. 

wans   bRukCtst-purlour   we   had   to    ourselves- 

Our  coBversatioQ  resptcting  Gascuigne  was  iW 

yet   it  bad  evidently  imjH«&sed  with 
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ieep  seriousness,  my  young  companion. 
^  now  and  then  I  found  her  gazing,  with 
^  earnestness,  into  my  face,  as  if  to  read 
re  the  solution  of  some  unsolved  problem 
king  in  her  brain.  I  tried  to  divert  her 
itioD,  told  her  under  what  aspect  I  had 
seen  her,  and,  encouraged  by  her  simplicity, 
ired  to  ask  who  her  companion  was,  and  in 

position  he  stood  to  her. 
[  will  tell  you,"  she  said,  with  brightening 

and  drawing  confidentially  nearer  to  me. 

loves  me — we  are  betrothed  to  each  other, 
doubtless  this  time  next  year  I  shall  be  his 
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took  her  hand  in  mine.  There  was  a  sort 
ildish  elation  in  her  manner  of  announcing 
grave  fact,  that  touched  me.  I,  in  six 
ths,  seemed  to  have  grown  old  in  experience 
le  vanity  of  human  expectations ;  and  the 
dent  happiness  expressed  in  Claudine's 
t  face,  as  it  destroyed  my  ill-founded 
usy,  so  far  as  related  to  her  own  feelings, 
ce,  at  the  same  time,  a  sort  of  pity  for  her 
ing  ignorance 

And  you  are  very  happy  in  the  prospect, 

X  2 
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Claudine  ?"  I  asked ;  "  he  loves  you,  of 
very  dearly  ?" 

"  Oh  yes !  I  am  very  happy ;  he  lova 
far  better  tiiaa   I  deser\'e,  for   I  have  manj. 
many  faults," 

"  And  he  none,  no  doubt  ?"  said  I,  smiling- 

"  I  did  not  say  so,  Madame  ;  and  yet  he  ii 
very  good  ;"  and  after  a  pause  she  added  :  "I  dw 
say  you  would  discover  he  had  a  great  many." 

"Do  you  think  I  have  such  a  keen  ej'efor 
moral  delinquencies,  then?"  asked  I,  surprisaii 
for  in  my  obtuseness  I  did  not  trace  the  source 
which  had  given  rise  to  this  remark,  Itviii 
soon  revealed  to  me,  for  the  reply  was  : 
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^y  eyes  faH  accidentally  upon  it,  she  asked  me 
I  played ;  and  then,  having  heard  my  answer, 
messed  me  to  perform. 

I  was  &r  from  imwilling ;  my  skilful  fingers 
no8t  trembled  in  their  eagerness  to  touch, 
oe  more,  the  keys.  I  seated  myself  before  it ; 
bad  a  fine  tone ;  and,  almost  forgetting  that 
mdine  stood  near,  I  ran  over  it  from  top  to 
ttom,  prolonging  and  blending  the  notes  in 
ne  favourite  cadence,  with  a  wild  delight. 
Ul  pleasure  is  not  dead  within  me,''  I 
3ught  "  Oh  !  how  eloquently  on  this  in- 
ximent  I  could  speak!  I  could  with  this 
iguage  teach  him  what  I  truly  am :  in  this 
•wer,  which  he  knows  not  I  possess,  there  is 
mething  he  could  not  fail  but  acknowledge, 
would  show  him  here  what  is  the  heart  he 
spises,  I  would  disclose  to  him  the  soul  he 
links  so  poor  and  worthless." 
I  scarcely  know  how  I  played.  My  swelling 
oaotions  struck  the  key-note,  and  my  recollec- 
on  of  what  responded  to  them  in  the  writings 
f  others,  or  my  own  prompt  and  ever  sym- 
^thetic  invention,  supplied  the  rest.  Claudine 
^  by  rapt  and  wondering,  little  disposed  to 
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break  in  on  my   intent  abstraction, 
rioor   opened    suddenly,    and    Madame 
hurried  into  the  room.     I  stopped  shruptifffi 

"  Go  on,  child,"  said  she,  almost  aot 
tatively ;  "  it  was  your  music  which  bro 
me  here.     I  must  hear  more:  go  on,  !  say!" 

She  drew  a  chair  to  the  piano,  and  ] 
for  a   moment  earnestly  into   my  pale,  exdl 
face,     A  change  came  over   the  expresuoD  t 
her  countenance ;  it  softened — it  became  a 
tender.     I  had  not   obeyed   her,    her 
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py.  Trust  me  with  your  story.  Come, 
e  these  tears  way — it  is  a  blessed  relief  to 
mrden  the  long  pent-up  feelings." 
[  oould  not  have  restrained  my  tears.  They 
nt  forth  abundantly,  with  every  word  of  her 
id  moth^ly  voice.  She  went  on,  apparently, 
tfaout  heeding  them : 

"  M.  Gascoigne — the  noblest  of  men,  the 
tiest  of  aU  my  many  friends— is,  neverthe- 
8,  the  man  least  capable  to  make  a  happy 
fe.  If  you  had  been  happy,  such  as  you  are, 
tt  is,  cast  in  the  common  mould  of  our  imper- 
t  humanity,  a  miracle  must  have  been  wrought 

him.  My  dear  child,  you  did  a  foolish 
ing,  when  you  married  your  youth  and  ardour 

his  advanced  maturity  and  sanctity.  You 
ive  sown  the  seed,  you  must  learn  to  reap  the 
ait  without  tears." 

She  paused,  and  I  said,  with  tearful  eager- 
iss: 

"  Do  you  think,  Madame,  it  will  console  me 
hear  you  say,  in  such  a  decisive  way,  *  You 
^  never  expect  to  be  happy  ?'     I  have  hardly 
^ed  this  dreadful  conclusion  myself." 
"  Patience !  my  dear  child,  I  have  said  no 
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such  thing.  I  should  indeed  be  a  som  JiJi'* 
comforter  if  this  were  my  consolatioo.  Bull 
hope,  when  I  have  said  all,  you  wD]  not  )» 
unwiiling  to  give  your  amen  to  it.  Yours  «fll 
be  at  best  a  difficult  position — you  must  learn 
not  only  to  reconcile  yourself  to,  but  posiovdj 
to  love,  its  difficulty." 

I  shook  my  head  despondingly. 

"  I  know  what  you  have  to  tell  me,  AdeUidi^ 
as  well  as  if  you  had  already  told  me.  TTkb 
is  scarcely  a  point  of  sympathy  between  iB, 
you  would  say.  He  repulses  my  very  affectioD 
as  a  criminal  weakness  of  humanity,  he  is 
absorbed  in  pursuits  alien  from  myself,  Iw 
does  not   derive  his  happiness  from   me.     I  fff 
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thve  stained  my  before  guilty  soul  with  a 
tor  Clime ;  I  have  acted  in  violent  opposition 
b  my  own  deepest  and  most  sacred  convictions; 
'.  liave  subjected  myself,  anew,  to  God's  just 
nnishment  and  displeasure.'  And  for  what 
oposebas  he  done  this,  Adelaide  ? 
''  Pardon  me,  if  I  offend  you :  I  miist  state  the 
se  fiurly.  '  I  will  lead  this  young  girl  to  God,* 
ought  he ;  '  I  will  teach  her  how  to  fight  the 
itde  which  I  am  fighting ;  I  will  show  her  her 
Sb's  aim  must  be  to  conquer  passion  and  self ; 
win  stimulate  and  aid  her  in  her  struggle 
iward,  and  look  upon  her  victories,  her  near 
k1  nearer  approach  to  perfection  and  God, 
\  my  eternal  recompense.' 
"  Do  not  think,  my  child,  he  has  told  me 
lythmg  this  morning;  but  in  his  manner, 
8  expression,  (not  to-day,  only,  I  do  not  mean), 
am  you  yourself,  I  have  learnt  much.  Besides, 
know  Clement  intimately,  profoundly,  I 
n  well  assured  he  is  not  happy ;  more  than 
ttt,  he  is  intolerably  miserable.  He  has  not 
^coeeded.  He  has  done  the  evil,  and  the 
^  he  expected  has  not  come  of  it.  He 
^gines  he  has  risked  his  own  salvation   to 
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secure  yoxirs,  and  he  has  failed  to  secure  it 
He  has  not  induced  you  to  fight  with  las 
weapons,  under  the  same  standard,  agMiSl 
the  same  mortal  foes ;  and  in  this  overthro" 
of  all  his  expectations,  he  reads  God's  d^ 
nouncing  verdict.  He  sees  the  labour  of  a 
life  undone,  this  recent  error  has  driven  bini 
back  from  the  position  he  has  stru^ltd  so 
hard  to  gain,  a  new  harrier  has  risen  up  belwwH 
God  and  his  soul,  the  former  light  is  become 
darknL'sa,  and  in  your  daily  conduct  and  mBcncr, 
he   reads   how   bitterly    you    reproach    him  tiff 
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^omenti  I  had  never  grasped  the  full  extent 
r  his  sacrifice,  nor  rightly  understood  the  source 
*  his  profound,  I^n  sense  of  misery  and 
ttatisfaction.  Until  then,  I  had  but  feebly 
alised  the  blank  hopelessness  of  my  own 
sition,  or  the  effect  which  my  conduct, 
mslated  by  him  into  a  language  so  appalling, 
is  producing.  The  feelmgs  uppermost,  were 
If-condemnation  and  self-commiseration.  I 
«v  myself,  if  more  guilty,  at  the  same  time 
ore  wretched  than  I  had  supposed.  I  saw  how 
(werless  I  was  to  make  the  felicity  of  a  man 
[6  this,  and  what  a  bitter  mockerv  must 
J,  the  fitful  tenderness  and  impulsive  endear- 
ents  of  one  who  had  done  him  this  irre- 
tfable  wrong.  I  shuddered  at  the  prospect 
'  living  a  life  by  his  side,  since  to  his  bleeding, 
>rtured  soul  I  had  no  balm  to  apply,  no 
insolation  to  whisper;  who,  looking  in  my 
•ce,  saw  there  only  the  being  who  had  betrayed 
^01  to  error,  obscured  and  tainted  his  higher 
^>  and  perilled  his  futurity. 
Oh  !  had  my  life  been  so  guilty  that  I  was 
pay  this  terrible  penalty  ?  Had  I,  in  marry- 
J  him,  committed  such  an  unprecedented  sin, 
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that  Heaven  should  exact  from  me  this  un- 
precedented suffering  *  Resentment,  rebelBon, 
the  feeling  that  my  punishment  was  greater 
than  I  could  or  would  bear,  dried  up  my  tears, 
and  forced  an  expression  of  defiance  into  my 
iace. 

"  Well,  Madame,"  I  s^d,  with  glowing  eyes, 
"  this  is  the  candid  statement  of  oar  positton ; 
DOW  teach  me  the  part  that  I  am  to  piny." 


END    OF   VOL.    II. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


[adame  Ritter  looked  at  me  steadily,  with 
;ed  brows  and  compressed  lips. 
Poor  child !"  said  she  at  length,  with  a  sort 
Diitemptuous  compassion.  ''You  are  not 
:  I  supposed  you.  You  have  not  courage 
gh  to  breast  the  storm  you  have  yourself 
oked,  you  are  not  great  enough  to  turn 
mt  suffering  into  future  good.  Instead  of 
ig  a  magnanimous  pity  for  your  husband's 
d  perversions,  instead  of  vowing  before  God 
Trestle  with  him  for  your  own  salvation  and 
enlightenment,  you  are  full  of  self-compas- 
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^amc  4    tSTTOic    Bui,   iui5;::r»:<ftl:it  * 
igm.      Sf   -man    aeas-  t-    aaro* 

our  n^'  P'vn  hek'.  iai.'w  «2ia  "m  ti«5  2i**  c^ 
-oifiT  "  ai^fi.  maunc  nf  iiiir,  i^^  hs  h^^ 
ix'Oiiinc  niK  X'  jii  jilj.Twjc  iC'  !,■«¥  him.  "' 
Tw  joi'i  luuCf.  I  ia--i-  ra  be  idls  roe  0*3?"' 
ftrtin"    jr  inni.  vari  hds  cksub^,  liui  it  is  ^ 
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love  he  wants,  I  may  smother  that^  it  is 
my  obedience  he  craves.  Obedience  to 
:?  to  an  nnnatoral  creedi  to  Jesuit  prin- 
s,  to  an  intolerable,  crushing,  blighting 
age,  on  which  God  Himself  must  frown." 
did  not  look  into  my  companion's  face  to 
le  effect  of  my  words,  but,  excited  by  them 
f,  went  on : 

Tou,  Madam,  knowing  Gascoigne  but  in 
haracter  of  universal  benevolence,  cannot 
what  it  is  for  a  wife  to  feel  that  nothing 
id  this  universal  sentiment  of  benevolence, 
he  individually  aroused.  That  it  is  to  this 
»wes  the  fact  of  her  being  his  wife ;  that 
he,  without  marrying  her,  have  gained 
ind,  he  would  have  rather  done  so.  Is 
no  bitterness  in  this  ?  is  there  no  martyr- 
iu  the  life  he  forces  me  to  live?  God 
^s  there  is  1  He  has  had  compassion  on  the 
pointment  of  my  woman's  heart,  He  has 
ed  this  germ  of  new  life  and  new  bliss 
n  me,"  and  I  pressed  my  clasped  hands 
ly  bosom.      "  Will  Gascoigne  be  able  to 
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a  an  to  V^ 


embitter  this  ?     Will  he  teach  me  it  is  a 
love  my  child?" 

"  Adelaide  I"  s^d  Madame  letter, 
tatively,  "  say  no  more.  I  am  hopi'less  tbod 
you.  I  know  not  what  chord  to  touch.  BS 
I  see  that  your  love  was  but  a  fairer  foim  rf 
selfishness.  You  have  Dot  been  the  idol,  tin 
god  you  expected,  and  all  is  bitter^resentmeBt. 
and  wilful  miscoDstnictioo.  Don't  make 
sure  of  satisfaction  in  your  child.  It  mavbe 
but  a  fresh  disappointment.     You  do  not  \'et 
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Nayed  and  sang,  and  showed  me  her  draw- 
^  and  her  books,  but  nothing  entertained 
be,  The  conversation  of  the  morning  had 
unit  itsdf  into  my  mind,  and  I  was  perpetually 
ideavooring  to  pierce  the  gloomy  futurity 
hidii  seemed  darkening  around  me.  I  longed 
r  the  day  to  end,  I  longed  to  be  once  more 

die  privacy  of  my  own  apartment,  and,  con- 
idictory  as  it  may  appear,  to  read  the  confirm- 
ion  of  all  that  Madame  Ritter  had  said  in 
ascoigne's  grave  fece. 

It  was  growing  late.  Madame  Ritter  had 
It  down  her  knitting,  drawn  her  sofa  closer  to 
«  fire,  and  was  amusing  herself  by  passing 
id  repassing  her  fingers  through  Claudine's 
ir,  smooth  hair,  who  sat  on  a  low  stool  at  her 
tt.  I  was  sitting  on  the  other  side,  gazing 
ilh  listless  indifference  at  mother  and  daughter, 
hen  the  street-door  bell  rang.  "  It  is  Gas- 
rigne,"  thought  I,  with  a  heavy  sigh. 

**&  is  Carl,"  exclaimed  Claudine,  springing 
h  and  raising  both  hands  to  her  disordered 
^,  with  a  blush  of  the  most  charming  con- 
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"  No  matter,  child,"  said  her  motW,  1» 
ing,  "  he  will  excuse  you.  Make  haste,  oi 
will  be  too  lat«  to  give  him  the  meetiiig.'' 

This  had  the  de»red  effect  Cla 
smoothed  down  her  hair  hastily,  aod  flew  < 
the  room. 

"  Dear  child  1"  stud  Madame  Ktter,  in  i 
of  emodoD,  "  how  she  loves  him !  God 
her  to  him  l" 

There  was  a  pause;  and  then  she  i 
Infikintr 
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^^'f&iet  y(noey  and  spoke  German  with  a 
^bklar-like  accuracy,  grateful  to  my  ears. 

*Now,  Carl,"  said  Madame  Ritter,  ''come 
tud  sit  down  by  me.  I  have  a  very  important 
obfect  to  discuss  with  you."  He  promptly 
bqred,  and  having  secured  his  attention  by 
ddog  his  hand,  she  proceeded  in  an  animated 
me :  ''I  have  great  fiEuth  in  your  skill  and 
enetration,  and  I  am  going  to  exercise  it 
Mught.  In  a  few  minutes,  M.  Gascoigne  will 
e  here.  You  must  observe  him  closely  with- 
at  seeming  to  observe  him,  and,  when  he  is 
Ttme,  you  shall  tell  me  whether  he  does  not 
tand  m  need  of  something  more  than  medical 
•bfiervation  alone." 

1  started  involuntarily  at  these  words,  while 
duller  looked  quickly  towards  me,  as  if  siur- 

irised  that  this  charge  should  have  been  given 

• 

'wn  in  my  presence.  I  saw,  too,  that  Claudine 
ittTied  very  pale. 

**  Carl,"  she  said,  "  you  will  tell  me  too :  I 
tt^t  know  the  worst." 

Miiller  rose  up  and  took  my  hand. 
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"Do  not  be  alarmed,  Madam,"  heB^*i^ 
inconceivable  kindness,  "  they  forget  'jnit  v^ 
ings  in  th«r  anxiety  for  tfa^  fiieodi" 

I  felt  his  con»deration.     - 

"  Thank  you,"  I  s^d,  wannly,  "  but  1  toe 
shall  insist,  like  Claudine,  on  knowing  dc 
worst.  Least  of  aQ,  wUl  you  keep  bad  tin 
truth  from  nie." 

"Let  us  hope,  I  shall  have  no  wish  t 
deceive  any  of  you,"  he  replied,  looking  fnt 
one  to  the  other  with  a  cheerful  smile. 
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severity,  and  there  was  now  mixed  up 
dignity,  a  subdued  and  chastened 
hat  spoke  of  issueless  conflicts,  and 
stretched  to  the  utmost  verge  of 
.  His  features,  refined  in  themselves, 
d  by  suffering ;  the  lines  which  had 
round  the  fine  mouth,  and  stamped 
5  on  the  broad  forehead ;  the  intensity 
it  and  sadness  in  the  sunken  eyes,  the 
compression  of  the  lips,  and  corre- 
contraction  of  the  brow — I  had  noted 
)efore,  but  never  with  the  intentness 
;h  I  had  noted  it  now.  I  glanced 
lie  physician,  but  his  &ce  was  profes- 
leamt  nothing. 

[  found  his  eyes  fixed  on  me  with  an 
L  something  like  compassion,  but  it 
insient,  I  had  scarcely  time  to  analyze 

ire  not  going  to  part  with  Madame 
I  just  yet,  mon  ami"  said  the  ani- 
ice  of  Madame  Hitter ;  "  so  indulge 
xpectations  of  escape.     Come  nearer 


#> 
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dbc  fin;    TOUT    hands    luTe  ctnDed    my  i 
heart" 

Qtodine,  as  sood  as  Gascoigne  was  stated, 
Rsmned  tbe  sol^ect  of  her  Eoglisb  lessons; 
and  at  tei^tli  bad  the  satisfaction  of  hearing 
davs  and  hours  fixed. 

"  And  Cari  is  going  to  leam  with  me,"  wi 
she,  taking  her  ktrer's  band.  "  You  wiB  thut 
have  one  clerer  and  iodustrious  pupil,  Mon- 

"  I  am  indifferent  about  cleverness  as  regards 
yourself,  Claudine  ;  but  I  shall  insist  upon  vour 
industn,"  said  Gascoigne, 

"That's  right!"  exclaimed  Madame  Ritter, 
gle«fuUy  ;  "  she  will  get  into  good  hands  once 
more.  She  is  as  indolent  as  ever.  Monsieur ; 
rises  when  my  day's  work  is  half  done,  neglects 
her  drawing,  yawns  over  her  music,  and  fairly 
falls  asleep  over  her  stockmg  knitting.  As  for 
Carl  Miillcr,  he  is  weak  as  water  in  the  work 
of  reform.  It  is  only  you  who  have  any  in- 
fluence in  this  matter." 

Claudine's  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
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eed,  mother,  do  not  teach  M.  Gascoigne 
:  so  in  of  me ;  I  do  struggle  against  it 
my  power.  It  is  not  that  I  am  sleepy 
,  but  I  have  no  taste  for  these  things. 
;  draw  or  play  to  please  myself,  and, 
,  I  would  rather  not  draw  or  play  at 
;ting  and  domestic  affairs  weary  me 
and,  in  the  morning,  it  is  so  sweet  to 
)  and  dream." 

rken,  Carl  Miilleri"  cried  Madame 
olding  up  her  finger ;  "  here  is  a  pro- 
lomestic  felicity !" 

76  never  deceived  Carl,"  said  Claudine, 
nulous  earnestness ;  ''  he  knows  how 
ing  I  am  to  be  his  wife ;  but  he  will 
ience  with  me.  And,  oh  I  I  will  try 
he  better  of  my  dreaming,  idle  inac- 

.t  does  the  child  dream  about,  think 
nent  ?"  said  Madame  Ritter. 
LOW  not ;  what  is  it,  my  child  ?"  said 
e,  taking  Claudine's  hand  kindly, 
how  fervently  her  little  fingers  pressed 
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his,  and  there  was  an  expression  ic  the  Wn* 
eyes  she  hfted  to  his  face,  so  indicative  of 
rating    love,  that    once   more  my  heart  W 
quick  ;  and  I  looked  towards  MiiUer,  to  »tl 
there  was  anything  in  his  face  that  expreaBl' 
kindred  suspicion.     He  was  observing  CI 
with  grave  attention. 

"  If  we  were  alone,"  she  was  saying  to  G» 
coigne,  "  I  would  tell  you  everything.  I  should 
fed  sure  that  there  would  be  nothing  like  ridi- 
cule or  mockery  expressed  in  your  face.  It  * 
that  which  discourages  me.  I  am  afraid  to  tdl 
my  mother,  she  would  laugh  at  mej  I  w 
ashamed  to  tell  Carl,  for  he  would  not  lau^ 
but  he  would  wonder  at  ray  weakness.  And 
yet  I  would  tell  you.     How  strange   it  is!   i 
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^^cating  air,  as  if  to  solicit  his  aid  in  solving 
i  pioblem,  while  her  mother,  without  giving 
sfhr  dther  Gascoigne  or  Muller  to  answer^ 
[  laughingly : 

ftay,  my  dear  friend,  does  not  Claudine's 
y  speedi  make  you  long  for  the  days  gone 
fheHy  taking  your  seat  in  the  confessional, 
could  have  summoned  our  little  dreamy 
leton  to  your  feet  ?* 

So/*  said  Gascoigne,  quietly,  ''for  your 
hter  win  now  grant  to  my  friendship,  what 
?ould  then  have  given  to  my  office.  But, 
dine,"  he  added,  turning  towards  her,  ''  I 
;  not  share  this  confidance  alone.  What 
owe  to  me  as  the  friend  of  your  childhood, 
owe  still  more  to  him  who  is  to  be  vour 
"e  director.  How  can  he  influence  you  aright, 
»  he  has  learnt  perfectly  the  most  secret 
subtle  phases  of  your  character  ?" 
I  will  leave  everything,  M.  Gascoigne,  to 
discretion,"  said  Claudine,  with  a  deep 
1. 
uring  this  conversation,  Muller  had  looked 
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with  earnest  gravity  at  Gascoigne,  w\io,  M* 
rising,  urged  on  Madame  Hitter  the  necessity  I* 
our  departure, 

"  Stay  a  while — you  must  and  shall,"  it 
sisted  she.  "  We  are  bent  on  hflving  o 
English  song  from  Madame  Gascoigne.  ^ 
you  not  like  to  hear  her  ?" 

1  looked  at  Gascoigne  for  his  answer. 

"  It  will  be  a  great  plejisure  to  me,"  he  siiiiplt 
said,  and  sat    down  again,  as   a  proof  of  te 
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^^OD.  His  insensibility  provoked  me ;  there 
^  DO  apparent  admiration  of  my  skill  and 
'^^fltos  aroused.  I  had  recourse  to  my  own 
pQDtmeous  powers ;  and,  to  my  excited  mind, 
}fi  kqrs  beneath  my  fingers  spoke,  in  eloquent 
id  unmistakable  tones,  of  bitter  disappoint- 
ent  and  resentful  suffering.  Whatever  might 
i  the  effect  of  my  music  on  others,  it  affected 
e.  My  eyes  swam  with  tears,  my  heart  beat 
•  painful  unison.  I  threw  a  deeper  meaning 
to  every  tone ;  I  received  a  fresh  and  more 
fecdve  impulse  fi-om  every  expressed  emotion, 
^h!  I  am  sure,  with  a  soul  strangely  gifted 
ith  this  rare  faculty,  and  with  a  thousand 
ehement  feelings  pressing  on  my  brain,  and 
emanding  their  outlet,  that  my  language  was 
ot  meaningless  that  night. 
There  was  a  dead  silence  in  the  room, 
'laudine,  with  her  hand  in  Miifler's,  sat,  with 
^fM  lips,  and  head  bowed  in  an  attitude  of 
^tease  attention.  Madame  Ritter  I  could  not 
^  And  Gascoigne?  He  sat,  with  folded 
^,  as  immobile,  and  seemingly  as  impassible, 
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IS  I  bid  once  leea  bim  sit  in  the  French  Pro- 
testant Cburcfa.  If  anj  '*"«4i'mff  were  around, 
it  scaroeh  needed  an  eflbrt  for  turn  to  re^tta 
the  funtest  mamfestatum  of  them.  This  was 
not  what  1  had  mtended,  to  find  that  even  Ken 
I  bad  not  the  power  to  move  bim.  I  fell  it 
was  oot  because  he  did  not  nndeistand  me, 
for  there  was  an  expression  in  the  poietnting 
ejres,  which  dwelt  with  such  grave  sorrow  on 
my  face,  which  plainly  declared  he  fathomed, 
□ot  only  meaning  but  motive.  I  ceased  to 
play,  and  rose  fi-om  the  piano.  This  movement 
seemed  to  break  the  spell.  Muller  drew  a  long 
breath,  and  said : 

"  Madam,  you  have  excited  our  attention  to 
a  painful  degree ;  we  feared  to  lose  a  note. 
You  can  vocaUse  without  words ;  but  whose 
are  these  expressive,  irregular,  strange  com- 
positions ?" 

I  hesitated.  Madame  Ritter  answered  for  me. 

"  Oh  !  Madame  Gascoigne  has  a  spring  of 
inspiration  in  her  own  nature.  She  is  a  giiled 
artist" 
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These  words  were  aaid  in  a  tone  of  repressed 
Mteroess,  and  she  looked  towards  Gasooigne  as 
dw  qioke ;  but  he  did  not  return  her  expressive 
ibnoe.    Miiller  looked  surmised 

"Is it  possible ?"  he  said  "  But  you  draw 
1  your  imagination,  Madam ;  you  cannot  owe 
idi  strains  to  your  experience  ?" 

«  Oh  no  r  said  I,  with  a  bitter  smUe.  "  I 
Q  only  twenty  years  old  as  yet.  I  am  too 
mng  to  know  what  suffering  means,  experi- 
lentally." 

Madame  Ritter  seemed  now  to  wish  to 
asten  our  departure.  She  spoke  of  the 
itense  night-cold,  and  asked  if  we  were  pro- 
eily  provided  against  it.  My  toilette  needed 
0  additions,  and  Gascoigne  would  not  accept 
^any.  We  took  our  leave  at  length;  and  as 
^e  street-ddor  closed  upon  us,  I  felt  painfully 
•at  we  were  alone.  Gascoigne  said  little,  and 
Btin  less ;  there  was  a  painful  constraint  over 
e.  I  felt  intensely  there  was  no  unity  between 
'.  I  had  a  nervous  fear  that  every  word  or 
Oe  might   grate   on  the  feelings  of  one  so 
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■biBg^  and  irrccoDcilablT  opposed  to  niysdf. 
And  witli  this  fear  was  minted  a  smotbemJ 
resentment,  at  the  cxteot  and  hopdesBoesB  U 
that  moc^  antagonisnL 


* 
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CHAPTER  11, 

'AY  followed  day,  week  was  added  to  week, 
thus  I  lived.  I  was  inconceivably  wretched, 
inconceivably  wrong.  I  tried  to  live  a  life 
ay  own,  independent  of  Gascoigne,  as  I 
fined  he  lived  independently  of  me ;  but 
little  effect.  I  read,  indeed,  but  I  added 
ny  own  misery  by  so  doing.  Ordinary 
mces  disgusted  me ;  but  over  Rousseau, 
be,  Wieland,  and  a  whole  host  of  other 
gn  writers,  whose  productions  are  fatally 
a-ordinary,  I  spent  many  hours  of  every 
I  read,  not  because  they  gave  me  absolute 
nu^,  but  because,  in   my  unhealthy  state, 

c  2 


I  found  a  comparative  enjoymeiit  in  dke  kf 
cumprehen^oD  of  the  emotions  th^  desoil 
and  the  unhallowed  felicity  they  awarded  to  t 
gratification. 

There  was  something  in  the  repressed 
sionateness  of  my  nature,  that  gave  a  r 
response  to  their  creed,  by  which  passic 
exalted  into  principle,  and  the  highest  jo 
found  in  self-gratificatioD.  AAer  having 
dowo  one  of  these  volumes,  how  intola 
irksoiTio  (lid  my  present  position  appear ! 
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What  availed  my  beauty,  talents,  here  ?  Were 
ti^  not  lost  on  him,  who  acknowledged  nothing 
^idmirable  but  an  impossible  and  repulsive 
ttttity?  Would  my  child  be  enough  to 
mlittj  me?  Would  it  atone  for  the  past? 
fl  the  present  with  bliss,  and  the  future  with 
Mticipation ?  I  knew  not;  and  even  if  it 
^mM,  was  not  that  a  narrow  sphere  in  which 
kt  one  like  me  to  live,  and  move,  and  have 
mj  being?  Had  I  not  capabiKties  equal 
to  this»  and  going  far  beyond  it  ?  "  And  if  I 
hm,^  repeated  I, ''  of  what  avail  are  they,  but 
io  makem  y  present  constraint  more  difficult  to 
benrr 

Had  I  at  this  time  been  asked  what  I  desired 
to  be^  or  to  do,  I  should  have  found  it  difficult 
to  answer.  My  ill-disciplined  and  impetuous 
■niDd  wearied  of  its  present  imprisonment  and 
^hervience ;  but  had  I  been  free  to  choose  some 
^  state  of  felicity,  I  should  have  found  myself 
^iMallating  and  perplexed.  If  my  vagrant  aspira- 
tions had  any  fixed  resting  point,  it  was  to 
%)it  up  Gascoigne's  ascetic  and  spiritual  nature 
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with  the  fires  of  my  own  fervid  sod  vok 
humanity ;  to  transform  him  ioto  a  being  w- 
ceptible  to  my  influence,  and  gracefully  acknot- 
ledging  my  supremat^  over  eveiy  attradioo, 
past,  present  or  to  come.  But  this  would  lut 
have  been  Gascoigne,  and  most  probably  my 
love  for  such  a  being,  would  have  proved  tht 
most  evanescent  of  emotions. 

Meanwhile,  while  I  cherished  these  criming 
feehogs,  and  left  every  duty  undone,  Gasccrigne 
lived  on  as  usual,  his  life  of  severe  and  exact 
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Sabed  a  deep  insight  into  his  own  infirmities, 
it  had  inspired  a  profound  self-mistrust.  He 
dned  not  relax  his  vigilancey  and,  like  the 
ondly  beset  Israelites  of  old,  while  with  one 
kad  he  wrought  his  work,  in  the  other,  pre- 
pared against  every  assault,  he  held  a  weapon. 
Ofa !  this  vain  struggle,  which  at  every  point 
gained  seemed  to  show  the  distance  greater ! 
Ifais  exhausting  vigflance,  never  rewarded  by 
tbe  encouraging  ''  well  done  I"  of  a  Father  recon- 
ciled through  Christ. 

Gascoigne's  existence  had  been  of  too  concen- 
trated a  kind.  Although  he  never  confessed  it, 
8Qch  a  life  of  abortive  effort  and  keen  suffering, 
had  exhausted  prematurely  the  very  springs  of 
vitality.  A  race  which  has  no  resting-points  must 
be  destruction  to  the  racer.  And  thus,  though  no 
change  had  passed  over  his  moral  being,  though 
the  spirit  was  resolute  as  ever,  the  performance 
rf  every  multifarious  duty  needed  a  strong 
physical  effort,  which  set  at  nought  lassitude  and 
Weakness.  The  effort  was  made,  the  human 
Oifinnities   were  disregarded,   and    led   to   the 
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mtunl    rrsolt — a     precipitation    of  tirt  "* 
consuminalicm. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  I  saw  b&  A* 
with  the  same  dear  perceptions  theo,  tbtt  > 
DOW  do,  when  looking  back  upon  that  m^ 
cfaolv  and  guilty  episode  of  my  histoiy.  No; I 
was  then  so  occupied  in  analysing  my  own  (A 
ings,  in  brooding  over  my  own  iro^iinec 
wrongs,  in  anticipating  with  mingled  drfli 
and  rapture  my  approaching  maternity,  that 
failed  to  observe  what  even  to  strangers  m 
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J'  Account,  and  obtained  for  me,  by  efforts  the 
7^*  of  which  I  Kttle  knew,  every  luxury  or 
^^  which  was  in  his  power,  he  was  silent 
^fli  subject 

SflflDt  I  What  possible  satisfaction  could  he 
wm  the  proqpect?  Life  he  had  found  too 
Mre  a  pilgrimage  for  him  to  wish  to  introduce  to 
iS  bemg  so  closely  connected  with  himself,  and 
ith  whose  existence  his  own  sympathies  would 
B 10  inextricably  interwoven.  He  knew  what 
oralooked — ^his  own  exhausted  life.  To  train 
p  a  diild  in  the  way  he  should  go  might  have 
bsed,  to  a  certain  extent,  his  noble  ambition. 
W  he  felt  this  was  an  office  denied  him ;  this 
'IS  a  post  from  which  he  would  soon  be  sum- 
Kmed.  And  then,  to  what  did  he  leave  this 
ifcnt,  bom  for  everlasting  ages  ?  To  the 
Qvdianship  of  a  mother  who  would  teach  him 
1  that  he  himself  condemned  and  shunned, 
ho  would  never  point  him  to  the  only  road  he 
^ht  a  mortal  should  tread.  To  a  wife,  over 
horn  his  influence  had  been  powerless,  but 
1)0  would  acquire  an  indestructible  influence—* 
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an  influeiMse  most   to    be   deprecated  ^  "^ 
sisted — over  the  futiire  being  of  his  cliild. 

I  need  not  say  these  sentiments  weretaff 
expressed  by  him ;  but  it  needed  no  estn* 
dioarr  perception  to  translate  into  langu^t 
something  like  this,  the  expression  of  Intense 
anxiety  with  which  I  sometimes  met  his  gra^ 
eyes  fixed  on  my  &ce. 

During  all  this  period  I  had  heard  DOthiif 
from  my  family.  This  silence,  which  seemri 
to  indicate  a  contemptuous    and  total  disown- 
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^^on  proved  how  &r  away  his  thoughts 
^  ^  from  his  occupation. 

VoQ  had  a  brother,  Adelaide,  I  think,  who 
^  my  fondly  attached  to  you  ?" 
Tes,  I  used  to  think  Morley  loved  me/' 
I,  with  a  sudden  gush  of  mingled  tender- 
and  resentment,  "  but  I  have  been  deceived, 
lias  abandoned  me  with  all  the  rest;  my 
B  life   has   been  a   series   of    disappoint- 
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[t  has,  Adelaide ;  and  I  have  been  to  you, 
1  your  disappointments,  the  most  complete 
bitter.  I  wish  I  could  believe  they  were 
I  wish  you  had  some  friend,  one  whom 
«7ould  consider,  as  such,  who  could  smooth 
1  your  future  course,  or,  better  still,  prepare 
for  its  resolute  pursuit." 
Clement !"  I  exclaimed,  siu-prised  and  half 
aed.  "  What  do  you  mean  ?  Is  not  that 
duty  ?  Have  you  given  it  up  in  despair  ?" 
No,"  returned  he,  gravely,  "  but  I  am  con- 
ably  older  than  you,  Adelaide.  Yoiu-  future 
lis  world,  in  all  probability,  will  extend  far 
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beyond  my  own.  It  is  to  thit  pefiodto^  ] 
I  look  forward  wi&  an  mtenae  idi^ 
To  be  eompdled  to  leave  you— pobfi  "^ 
child — in  the  midst  of  that  iiksome  porotj  ^ 
which  I  have  introduced  you,  Adduik,iii 
{wospect  more  terriUe  to  me  than  yon  d 
understand.  It  is  a  penal^  only  conuDcos 
rate  with  the  an  which  has  Inougbt  it  op 
me," 

Here  be  paused.     I  had  raised  myself  in 
excitement  which  his  words  had   aroused, 
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16  of  my  hands:  **  life  is  before  you. 
it  obscured  its  earliest  morning.  God 
3  in  store  for  you  a  joyous  destiny, 
attract  you  to  Himsdf  by  the  force  of 
ness  He  will  confer  upon  you.  He 
t  to  my  prayers  that,  in  more  genial 
nces  and  under  brighter  influences,  the 
I  higher  life  may  germinate  and  burst 
ictive  maturity.  Adelaide,  you  accuse 
^nsibiliiy;  I  assure  you,  before  God, 
lis  moment,  I  would  forfeit  my  feeble 
ly  future  salvation,  to  obtain  the  cer- 
•ance  of  yours." 

no  words  to  reply,  but  I  pressed  pas- 
te my  lips  the  hand  I  held. 
Ate  you,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  self- 
^*  forgive  me.     It  is  ungenerous  to 
y  mind  of  its  load  by  compelling  you 

with  me  Oh !  my  God !"  he  added, 
nom  me  and  pacing  the  room,  "  this 
e  foretaste  of  bitterer  hours  still  to 
ght  have  been  spared  me,  had  I  kept 

to  my  purposed  duty,  had  I  resisted 
d  temptation." 
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tbatlffHril 


These  words  aroused  me.      I  fek  that  1 
make  an  effort  to  console  him. 

I  rose  up,  approached  my  husband,  ud 
passing  my  hand  through  his  arm,  said : 

"  Clement,  how  wretchedly  deceived  jo» 
are  I  Do  you  think  you  committed  an  unpv 
donable  sin  when  you  married  me?  Vihcn, 
in  the  revelation  of  your  God,  do  you  fioi 
cause  to  draw  such  a  miserable  conclodoQ^ 
And  besides,  did  not  you  yourself  allow  j* 
were  influenced  by  the  highest  motives?" 

"  I  deceived  myself,  Adelaide — deeply,  hopi 
lessly  deceived  myself,"  replied  he,  in  a  tone  ' 
resignation,  "  or  God  would  have  acknowledgf 
my  efforts." 

"  Ah !"  said  I,  drawing  a  long  breat 
"  that  is  your  inference.  Oh  !  how  it  tortur 
me !" 

I  regretted  the  words  as  soon  as  they  we 
uttered,  for  he  seemed  to  writhe  und 
them.  He  attempted  no  answer,  while  I  addi 
quickly  : 

"  Pardon  me,  Clement !  I  check  your  conl 
dance,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  your  wai 
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confidance  which  has  embittered  our  mar- 
ge. Oh !  if  you  knew  what  it  is  to  me  to 
lie  into  your  fenod,  and  read  there  the  fact  of 
ReriDg,  and  to  feel,  meanwhile,  that  you 
k  up  the  details  in  your  bosom,  and 
c  no  participation — no  consolation  from 
)r 

**  Adelaide,  you  could  not  have  shared,  for 
a  would  not  have  comprehended  what  I 
ant ;  or  even  if  it  had  been  in  your  power 
console  me,  my  confidance,  while  it  relieved 
if  would  have  distressed  you.  I  have,  indeed, 
led  in  making  you  happy;  but  why 
ould  I  have  unnecessarily  added  to  your 
ihappiness  ?" 

"The  feeling  of  resentment  which  your 
aerve  produced,  Gascoigne — my  vague  con- 
stures  as  to  its  cause  was  far  more  likely  to 
stray  my  happiness  than  anything  you  could 
»ve  told  me.  Had  I  not  a  right  to  know 
erything?  and  was  not  my  displeasure 
tural  when  I  found  it  was  a  right  you  never 
3ant  to  acknowledge  ?" 
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"Ah,  Addddel  you  shonld  tunc 
patienUy  with  my  fiuilt,  not  added 
vretdiedness  by  your  reseotmeDt  and 
sure,  howerer  just  they  might  hai\ 
What  I  have  suffered  through  you,  wb 
sufferii^  for  you —  But  I  forget, 
for  me  to  complain,  or  to  reproach  y< 
have  doubtless  had  much  to  bear ;  b 
difficult  thing  to  learn  to  be  frank,  i 
cative — it  is  doubly  difficult  when  wk 
to    confide  are  fadings,  Mixieties,   t 
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^•d  my  eyes — they  were  swimming  with 

and  beaming  with  tenderness.      I  felt 

fibre  of  my  frame  instinct  with  pity  and 

ly  me  to-night/'  repeated  I,  with  increased 

ness. 

soigne  took  my  hand. 

lall  I  try,  Adelaide,  if  to-night  you  will 

more  attentive  ear  to  the  truths^  you  have 

^  resisted  ?     Shall  I  try  to-night  to  press 

^ou  your  future  duties  ?     You  may  never 

n  disposed  to  listen  as  patiently  to  me,  as 

5  now." 

m  misunderstand  me,"  returned  I,  feeling 

by  this  reply.     ^*  It  is  not  the  teachings 

nstructor  that  I  want — you  have  never 

n  th|t  particular — but  the  confidance  of 

md  and  a  friend.     And  as  for  my  future 

do  not  torture  me  by  the  recurrence  of 

a  that  you  will  not  be  at  my  side  to  help 

lelaide,  you  ask  an  impossibility.  I 
eU  you  nothing  but  what  might  bring 
.  III.  D 
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down  upon  me  your  fresh  resentment  afld  &- 
pleasure.  All  my  act*  have  heen  open  to  yfflU 
eye.  Feelings,  emotions,  are  not  tlungs  langiUt 
enough  to  retain  and  repeat,  even  if  I  «ere  W 
make  the  effort." 

"  Gascoigne,  you  are  not  honest  with  mef 
exclaimed  I,  irritated  and  distressed.  "^« 
have  it  in  your  power  to  show  me  your  inna- 
most  heart,  you  have  taken  the  means  of  re- 
taining these  untangible  emotions  and  feelii^ 
and   I   dpmand   it  of   vou   ns   a   proof  of  tout 


m- 
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^   you    aie  —  what    it    is    that    I    have 

" Unwarrantahle,  Adelaide?  You  forget 
our  position  1  You  have  not  the  right  over 
Qe  you  suppose.  I  have  borne  patiently  much 
rom  your  hands  because  I  deserved  to  bear  it, 
Dd  you  had  the  power  to  inflict  it.  But  it  is 
«>  part  of  my  duty  to  render  up  my  very  soul 
ato  your  hands.  Would  you  be  gentle  and 
tabearing  in  your  analysis  of  it  ?  Adelaide,  I 
lever  but  once  found  the  friend  to  whom  I 
ould  utter  thought  and  emotion  as  it  rose.  It 
s  long  past.  He  is  dead ;  and,  even  if  he 
^ere  living,  my  soul  is  diflferent  now  from  what 
t  was  then.  I  should  hesitate  to  show  it  to 
Um.  It  is  guiltier,  more  complex,  more  inex- 
^cable.  It  is  inspected  by  God  alone.  To 
iim  I  throw  it  open.  But  if  concealment 
^om  His  omniscience  were  possible,  I  dare  not 
^ope  I  should  not  attempt  it.  You  are  happier 
tl  your  ignorance.  Where  is  the  satisfaction  in 
he  contemplation  of  deformity  ?" 

The  former  part  of  this  speech  was  delivered 

D  2 
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with  such  an  air  of  insulted  dignity  tliBtit  lodi 
me  completely  by  surprise.     I  felt  there  wU* 
boundary  line  to  which   I  might  ad%'aiice,te 
Ijeyond    which  he  would  never    suffer  me  w 
tread.     Here,    where  he  deemed  no   point  of 
duty  or  principle  involved,  it  became  a  doQ 
him  to  preserve  intact  his  own  manly  iadepcB' 
dencc.     But  this  tone  was  not  long  preservtd- 
The  latter  p:^t  was  spok«i  in  the  usual  m 
— the  manner  of  one   deeply  penetrated  with  * 
humbling  consciousness  of  his  own  otter  unwor- 
thiness. 

I  returned  tn  my  seat  silenced,  but  dissada- 
fied.  My  effort  seemed  thrown  back  upoo 
myself — I  had  made  a  struggle,  but  gaitwd  no 
progress.  Gascoignc  slowly  paced  the  room- 
Presently,  he  broke  the  long  silfucf. 

"  How  my  affection  for  you,  Adelaide,  betravs 
me  into  constant  error  !  There  was  once  > 
time  when  no  fear  of  consequences  silenced  mj 
lips,  when  duty  required  them  to  open.  Now, 
never  was  my  duty  clearer,  never  the  light  better 
defined,  and  1   shrink,  aiid  hesitate,  and  put  i' 
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from  me.  Adelaide,  you  must  bear  with  me 
knight.  Every  succeeding  day  increases 
mj  lespoDsibility,    augments    my   condemna- 

He  approached  me  once  more,  sat  down  on 
tte  8Q&  beside  me,  and  lifted  one  of  my  passive 
[  kands.  I  felt  the  icy  coldness  of  the  thin 
fingers  which  were  folded  over  mine,  and  my 
Wman's  heart  could  not  resist  this  powerful 
appeal  to  its  tenderness.  I  burst  into  tears. 
Gasooigne  paused  for  a  moment,  as  if  irresolute. 
Ilien  he  passed  his  arm  around  me,  and  draw- 
ing me  towards  him,  kissed  with  a  sort  of 
tompasaionate  affection,  my  quivering  lips. 

"  Dear  Adelaide," — (it  was  very  rarely  that 

he  made  use  of  even  this  common  expression 

of  affection,  and   my  heart  responded  to  it 

with  quicker  pulsations) — ''you  have  had  this 

night   so   much   to   excite  you  that  I   dare 

not  venture  fisulher.     Your  serenity  is  dearer 

to  me  than  my  own.     One  thing  only  will  I 

ask  of  you*    Kneel  down  beside  me,  and  strive 


to  pn  tn  euBul    'Amen'  to  the  pntfl' 
«3  stnre  to  ■rtieidMe.'' 

I  flh^*^  bowing  an  aefamg  Ibreliad  oe  it 
AnfedladL  Guooigne  nis«]  lu»hea<l,  a 
Ar  a  tm  ininrtBi*  pHH  aid,  b  hu  t» 
tflMb«dkl>.ct«.: 

i|pnl  fan  T^  josl  infigDitioo,  and  i»i 

mtadf  oil,  ■■*  Ggd!  IbTIit  mercy  this  chi 

rfTtv  wwa*      Rrrral  Tbvwif  imto  htr  uni 

<Qi:ft  in  ii^vet.  thai   ber  natiire  cannot  td 

3k   i'TDe  re^^iiML     In  mern,  it"  in  accoi 

iOLij  wji  Thr  rtensjJ  wiQ,  in  judgment  rati 

":i.-    in^  cie  rrniuioa     Temper  the  ord 

zj    3tx  3iirz!iC3es^   I   humblv   ask ;  but,  if 

jtfwntci  r.-oi  i>  Tbt*  m  deny  me  this,  end 

xc  wici  sw  icearth  tKccssan-    to  sustain 

Tsii    :i  i-v.      SiTV   her,  oh  God,  at  whate^ 

.'Jit  X'  hur  '''K—-i.'rrr.     Tbe  future  c^  her  unbo 

,-Jiiii  s  in  Tbj  ituafe.     Tbou,  m_v  God.  alw 

i3v.»i?>i  3tf  .-sciLiM;!!"  ot"  its  mother.     If  si 

sIjlI    jcvvok  ic  ^'  eeoL-aff  him  whuOv  and  ui 
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^Qmdly  for  Thee,  leave  her,  m  Thy  inex- 

Ustible  tenderness,  this  holy  duty  to  perform. 

It  if  otherwise,   summon,  in  Thy    merciful 

sdom,  the  unhappy  diild  to  Thyself,  its  one 

aier." 

Gascoigne  paused ;  if  it  were  for  my  response, 

waited  in  vain.     To  such  a  prayer  could 
f  **  Amen  "  be  expected  ?     I  raised  my  head, 
i  looked  reproachfully  at  my  husband. 
**  It  is  this    you  wish  for  me  ?"  I   asked. 
Dh !  how  unmercifuUy  right  you  are  !" 
He  made  no  answer,  but  rose  up,  and  stooped 

raise  me  from  my  knees,  an  attitude  he, 
)  doubt,  thought  unbecoming  such  words, 
iiere  was  a  pause,  during  which  Gascoigne's 
es  fell  on  the  volume  of  Rousseau,  that  had 
Uen  from  my  fingers  to  the  floor.  He  stooped 
>  pick  it  up,  and  as  he  did  so  he  turned  to  the 
Qepage. 

The  expression  of  composed  exhaustion 
'hich  had  succeeded  his  prayer  vanished,  a 
^mentaiy  glow  of  indignation  suffused  his 
^>  and  he  put  down  the  book  hastily,  sup- 


»flr^Bi^^ 


i^mfto-ii^    T« 


'  ^*  ■■  tHfev  ksre  me  nnw,  aJ 


■IE  3u    rccuaom.  akfaough  1  inwartllT 

K  us  maesBos:  Oat  I  could  rai.  I 

B»   Tjcm,   {ME  <Jo«ii  the  candle,  aol 

3n3ci'  M  IK  oh)g,  vidded  myself  tqh 

^nd  aooifi^g  bit  bad,   to  the  noil 

■«    a!£:i:icata:BB-      It  was  cold,  but  1 M 

BQ  £     I  woo  aai  beoi  occupied  all  diy 

ny  :wTi  sensao.fB  ct  lassitude  and  w»k- 

nc^qt  BOW  dnc  1  «3s  iO.     That  prav-er 

IL  nr  <H¥  IS  tkoo^  it  had  been  a  pr^ 

I  seoaed  tktadj  to  see  my  unhiippf 
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9,  Gasooigne  was  right ;  I,  who  had  per- 
d  so  in  the  part  of  wife,  was  incapaUe  of 
miDg  aright  the  awful  duties  of  a  mother. 
)  had  trifled  with  and  tormented  a  nature 
lis,  did  I  deserve,  had  I  any  right  to 
;,  the  sweet  reward  of  having  the  existence 
second  immortal  confided  to  my  unholy 
? 

kiid  is  there  then,"  I  asked  myself,  ''  no 
Sky  left  me  of  atoning  for  this  guilty 
Can  no  efforts  of  mine  restore  what 
e  taken  away?  Can  I  not  show  Gas- 
s  that  I  repent  bitterly  of  my  suspicions, 
^lect,  my  selfish  idleness?  Can  I  not, 
y  exertions,  give  him  the  opportunity  of 
g  firom  his  ?  Rest,  'tis  all  he  wants.  He 
ill,  but  only  worn  out.  He  complains  of 
ig,  he  has  no  disease.  He  will  be  happy 
tnessing,  stimulating,  and  directing  my 
}.  Happiness  is  the  great  renovator.  He 
ooD  not  only  be  as  well  as  be  ever  was,  but 
*.     I  will  anticipate  every  want.      I  will 
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supply  every  necessity,     I  wUl  be  urife,  fiW 
nurse,  servant  even. 

Oh  !  what  a  blessed  change  it  will  be  I  Hm 
sweet  to  feel  that  I  shall  desen-e  his  apprgbatioa 
He  wiU  then  feel  that  to  such  a  woman  he  oould 
leave  his  child." 

Beguiled  by  this  new  and  pleasant  idea,  I  sut 
thinking  how  I  could  best  serve  him  —  how 
I  could  make  my  different  talents  available- 
how  and  by  wh;it  arguments  I  should  persuait 
him  to  relax  his  diligence,  and  let  me  fill  for  a 
time  the  post  he  had  occupied.  The  difficulties 
which  arose  I  put  on  one  side ;  the  low  voice  ai 
con^nction  which  muttered  "  it  is  now  too  late," 
1  stifled  i  I  buried  my  fears  beneath  my  hopes. 
I  silenced  my  self-reproach  by  my  good  resolu- 
tions for  the  future.  It  was  such  a  b;dm  to  inV 
heart  to  be  able  to  dull  the  hitter  consciousness 
of  past  guilt,  by  these  active  and  self-dependant 
schemes :  to  quiet  my  upwaking  conscience 
with  this  lulling  opiate.  The  scales  had  not 
yet  fallen  from  my  eyes.     I  did  but  ackTiow- 
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d  that  not  to  its  full  extent,  my  trans- 
against  my  husband.  There  was  no 
miction  in  my  soul,  «  Against  Thee,  oh, 
lee  only  have  I  sinned,  and  done  this 
ly  si^t**  No,  I  did  not  lift  my  eyes 
as  that.  I  felt  none  of  that  deep, 
humiliation  that  would  have  become  a 
io  guilty  in  the  sight  of  her  Creator.  I 
eel  my  need  of  His  divine  assistance, 
rstanding  had  helped  me  to  find  out 
obvious  duties  were,  and  my  natural 
ired  me  I  was  equal  to  their  perform- 
he  discovery  of  my  true  impotence  was 
made. 

feared  I  should  not  have  been  able  to 
;  night,  but  I  fell  asleep  in  the  midst  of 
irrangements  and  bright  expectations. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
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r  the  early  morning?*'  thought  I.  I 
ileasant  feeling  of  self-satis&ction,  as  I 
be  handle  of  the  breakfast-room  door. 
>t  present  a  yery  dieerful  aspect.  The 
1  wood-fire  had  but  just  been  lighted, 
aed  to  threaten  that  it  would  soon  need 
ion  of  the  effort  There  were  no  pre- 
i  for  break&st  No  one  had  been 
i  for  this  change  in  my  usual  custom, 
opened  the  door  so  gently,  and  Cas- 
tas usually  so  abstracted,  that  he  did 
r  me.  He  was  sitting  opposite  to  me 
0&  which  had  been  pushed  back  from 
;  and  there  was  something  in  his  whole 
and  appearance  which  seemed  to  indi- 
t  he  felt  himself  alone.  There  was  the 
because  there  was  no  longer  the  occa- 
the  usual  self-restraint.  Stretched  open 
arm  of  the  sofa  was  the  book  from 
e  was  reading ;  he  was  leaning  over  it 
ent  attention.  One  hand  supported  his 
id  shaded  his  eyes,  the  fingers  of  the 
and  were  pressed  violently  against  his 
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side,  probably  to  keq)  in  check  the  ptusfi^ 
rapid  pulsations  of  the  heart.  I  knew  ihn  botk 
well ;  it  was  a  Greek  Testament.  I  stood  for 
a  few  minutes  gazing  at  him,  with  tcaiful 
earnestness.  It  was  more  than  I  could  beo 
It  forced  upon  me  the  conviction  I  had  Strug 
gled  against  the  preceding  night. 

I  went  back  to  my  room,  and  flung  mjsi 
on  my  knees.  "  My  God  I"  I  exclaimal 
"  have  mercy  upon  me  !  It  is  past  my  eadur 
ance.     Spare  him — spare  him  !" 

I  uttered  these  words  with  an  intensity  o 
fervour,  but  with  little  faith  in,  or  realisation  of 
the  presence  of  the  Almighty  Being  I  addressd 
— I  made  my  appeal  to  Heaven  rather 

"  With  that  frantic  air. 
Which  seems  to  ask  if  a  God  be  there," 

than  with  any  sentiment  of  awakening  pietj'. 

I  rose  up  from  my  knees,  and  paced  "' 
room.  One  resolution  I  had  immediate!; 
formed.     "  I  will  go  to  Carl  MiJller  this  mofli 
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and  compel  him  to  give  me  his  genuine 
ikm  of  Gascoigne/' 

»  win  be  remembered  that  some  time  had 
sed  since  Madame  Ritter  called  Miiller's 
ition  to  my  husband.  Since  that  day  I 
not  repeated  my  vbit  at  her  house ;  whether 
ihysician  had  satisfied  her  solicitude  on  this 
t  or  not,  I  could  not  telL  I  had  heard 
ing  more  on  the  subject.  I  made  no 
apt  to  break  a  silence  I  translated  into  the 
;  fEtvourable  of  conclusions.  Besides,  as  I 
elsewhere  said,  my  anxieties  had  not  been 
acute  on  this  point.  I  was  selfishly  pre- 
pied.  This  selfishness,  this  blindness  was 
now — ^for  ever  over.  The  agonising  fears 
positively  aroused,  never  again  knew  any 
se,  but  the  terrible  repose  of  confirmation, 
went  back  to  my  husband.  He  still  sat 
sely  as  I  had  left  him.  This  time  I  closed 
]oor  noisily.     He  started,  as  if  instinctively, 

his  attitude  of  comparative  self-indul- 
e.  A  heightened  colour  for  a  moment 
soned  his  cheek. 
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"  You  are  up  earlier  than  osual,  Addub." 
said  he,  looking  at  me  anxiously.   "  Are  you  illt" 

"  No,  Clement,  I  am  quite  as  well  as  usuil." 
returned  I.  "Shall  I  ring  for  breakfast?  U 
is  not  much  earlier." 

Perhaps  there  was  an  unusual  tenderness  and 
gentleness  in  the  tones  of  my  voice,  for  Ga&- 
coigne  looked  at  me  earnestly,  and  when  il 
length  he  turned  his  eyes  away,  I  saw  th^  mR 
wet  with  tears.  Such  ordinary  signs  of  emotiM 
were  rarely  to  be  discovered  in  him.  It  at  once 
surprised  and  touched  me.  "  It  would  not  haTt 
been  so  difficult  to  have  softened  him,"  was  thf 
thought  that  passed  through  my  mind. 

I  took  my  scat  beside  him.  He  dosed  thf 
little  Testament,  and  putting  it  in  his  pocliet, 
turned  courteously  towards  me,  as  if  to  await 
what  I  might  have  to  say. 

"  Have  you  been  up  long,  Gascoigne  ?"  bega"* 
I,  unable  to  speak  on  any  other  subject  thio 
that  which  concerned  my  pressing  anxieties. 

"  Not  longer,  Adelaide,  than  usual,"  was  ll*^ 
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''But  how  long  is  that?"  demanded  I,  with 
k  ltd  smile.  **  And  you  were  up  so  late.  You 
mnBi  perhaps,  not  slept  at  all  ?" 

He  made  no  immediate  answer.  I  found  it 
Sflkult  to  repress  my  tears,  but  I  succeeded. 

^  Body  and  mind  both  combine  to  keep  you 
ivake^  dearest  Gascoigne/'  said  I,  taking  his 
knd:  ''you  suffer  mentally  and  physically." 

^  Indeed,  Adelaide,''  said  he,  with  the  most 
persuasiye  earnestness,  "you  are  mistaken.  I 
hive  always  had  one  fixed  hour  for  rising.  I 
get  up,  not  because  I  suffer,  or  cannot  sleep,  but 
38  a  point  of  duty,  fix)m  long  habit." 

"How  skilfully,  Clement,  you  evade  my 
bqiuries,"  said  I ;  "  perhaps  so.  But  will  you 
deny  that  you  have  not  slept,  or  that  you 
Buffer,  physically,  I  mean  ?" 

There  was  a  pause. 

''I  dare  not  deny  the  truth,  even  to  spare 
frour  feelings,  Adelaide,"  replied  he,  at  length ; 
''but  my  physical  sufferings  are  very  slight, 
^ot  worthy  of  mention ;  and  as  to  not  having 
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dtpt,  long  h«bU  has  rendered  me  almost  inde- 
pendent of  rest." 

"Indeed!  And  do  you  think  it  meritonous  to  ' 
hare  reached  such  a  condition  ?" 

"  1  once  thought  so,"  replied  he,  mth  »  ' 
faint  smile,  "  and  left  no  means  untried  to 
obtain  an  object  I  deemed  so  supremely  dtar- 
able.  But  that  time  is  past;  I  still  pnsene 
the  habit,  though  it  has  long  ceased  to  be  i 
point  of  merit  with  me." 

"  And  are  you  always  on  your  guard,  Cle- 
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stopped  abruptly,  an  expression  of  un- 

i  passed  over  his  features. 

hat  is  it,  Clement  ?"  asked  I,  anxiously. 

!,  trust  this  passing  thought  to  me.     Be 

for  once.*' 

im  never  intentionally  otherwise,  Ade- 

[  suppressed  what  I  was  about  to  say 

I  would  not  give  you  lumecessary  pain, 
1  to  complain  of  the  scanty  measure  of 

which  God  has  in  His  supreme  wisdom 

me.     Sometimes  I  yearn  for  the  time 
3  when  that  hour  will  strike  unheard,  and 

nothing  from  me." 

ement !"  said  I,  pressing  his  hand  con- 
ly,  "  have  you  no  care  for  me  ?" 
ell  may  you  ask  me,  Adelaide.  How 
is  selfish  my  nature  becomes !  and  yet, 
»th  will  be  your  gain.  It  will  restore 
)  England,  and  to  your  family.  Yes, 
lust  suffer  me  to  indulge  this  feeling.  It 
>t  wrong  you.    It  will  be  the  only  repara- 

roy  power.     God  knows  I  would  live 
'^  a  life  of  martyrdom  if,  by  so  living,  I 

£  2 
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Bat  He  bas  dtomimEiM 
s;  and,  I  ooofw^ 
Adflude^  but  Ikx^  ioit 
Kz^i^T.  £r  diF  <)oel  and  aknoe  of  the  infisUc 


"Oc!  ^"R  ^"^t  sfvn  me,  Clement;  «bt 
vil  stfo  bKnoK  of  mc?  I  shaH  alvap  bm 
titf  ^caaigmg  mmnbmne  of  tbe  past-* 
7«<s  <[':(L  saar  fcc^nv,  but  I  nenr  cu." 

~A^:naf  Kr  it  In-  the   fiiturp,   my  bdond 
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''I  \¥Otdd  not  Such  a  life  would  be  im- 
QniUe  to  you.  You  are  not  as  I  am.  The 
He  half  of  my  life  was  spent  in  error,  the 
tber  half  has  been  spent  in  endeavouring  to 
^tricate  myself  from  its  fatal  influence.  The 
ideayour  has  been  for  the  most  part  vain. 
y'  errors  had  all  the  vigour  of  the  age  in 
ndi  they  were  adopted.  They  struck  their 
ots  into  the  very  centre  of  my  being.  To 
IT  them  thence  has  been  the  labour  of  my 
e.  It  has  proved  beyond  my  strength,  or 
hoe  I  have  succeeded,  the  bleeding  wound  has 
Bver  been  healed.  The  light  of  God's  coun- 
oance  has  never  shone  full  on  me.  The  most 
tadous  truths  in  His  word  have  dazzled  my 
oderstanding,  without  penetrating  my  heart, 
w  the  most  part  my  Creator  has  been  to  me  a 
God  that  hideth  Himself.' '' 

''Perhaps,  Clement,  (I  hardly  like  to  speak 
^  these  points,  for  I  am  so  totally  ignorant,) 
It  perhaps  with  all  your  zeal  and  sincerity, 
^  have  not  sought  God  aright.  I  cannot 
^eve  that  He  is  indifferent  to  a  being  like 
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yourself,  whose  whole  extstenre  has  ben 
prolonged  aspo^tion  after  Him;  He 
love  and  approve  such.  Periiaps,  the 
festation  will  be  all  the  more  glorious 
this  long  concealment.  What  are  jaat 
for  the  future  ?" 

Gascoigne  sighed.  "Verf  vague  ar 
certain.  Beyond  the  grave  lies  &d  unei 
and  almost  unrevealed  region.  Heaven  p 
itself  to  my  mind  as  a  state  of  perfec 
Rest  from   the  warfare  with  corruption 
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"  My  dear  Adelude,  you  do  not  know  how 
ittle  right  I  have  to  such  a  hope.  I  have 
lever  leurnt  to  lean  on  that  Rock  of  Ages,  which 
VIS  deft  f(M-  an  apostate  world.  His  shadow 
tas  never  mitigated  the  toilsomeness  of  my 
Ogrimage  through  this  weary  land.  As  a 
richer,  an  example,  a  master,  I  revere  and 
bey  Him;  as  the  Son  of  God,  I  humhly  worship 
fim;  but  as  a  Saviour,  my  soul  has  never 
Bceived  Him.  I  know  the  impurity  of  my 
Q08t  holy  things,  their  utter  worthlessness ; 
Ad  yet  this  bitter  consciousness  has  never 
aught  me  to  give  up  the  cherished  but  vain 
xpectation,  of  establishing  an  independent 
i^teousness  of  my  own.  It  is  an  intense 
Q&tuation,  but  beyond  this  perception  I  can 
7>  Qo  farther. 

'*  It  is  in  vwn  I  strive  to  free  myself  from 
myself,  and  to  cast  my  naked  and  impotent 
^  at  the  feet  of  an  indulgent  Redeemer.  It 
'  useless,  and  when  exhausted  by  the  defeat, 
^  what  do  I  turn  for  relief?  Instinctively, 
^consciously,  I  recur  to  my  past  life.     I  count 
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up  mv  bitter  disappointments,  mj  pro) 
utal  %'vied  sufferii^ ;  I  think  of  mj  i 
mortification,  sdf-humiliatioD  and  sera 
cipline ;  I  grasp  eagerly  at  enary  remei 
s^gRtTation  of  my  past  misery.  I  havt 
times  denied  self,  and  sacrificed  ind 
to  duiT,  and,  on  this  sandy  foundation, ! 
up  my  ddu^ve  hopes.  If  any  heavy  ' 
sorrow  is  pressing  upon  me,  if  I  am  si 
physically,  I  ifjoice.  I  wdcome  ever 
pong,  I  almost  pray  (or  their  sharper  ii 
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J    •- 


l^pnty  at  me,  who  sat  mournfully  ruminating 
HV  my  inability  to  hdp  him,  added : 

''You  have  betrayed  me,  Adelaide,  into 
mBQal  ^otism.  I  fear  if  I  had  had  always 
tins  80  sweet  and  patient  a  hearing,  it  would 
hoB  proved  a  dangerous  blessing." 

I  looked  up  widi  eyes  full  of  the  repentant 
tern  which  self-reproach  occasioned,  and  said  : 

''dement,  these  religious  matters  I  shall 
ortainly  think  over;  we  will  discuss  them 
iDOfe  fbUy  at  another  time ;  but  now  I  want 
to  talk  of  something  dse,  of  more  immediate 
lod  pressing  importance." 

I  drew  closer  to  him  as  I  spoke,  eager  to 
uifold  my  generous  plans.  I  told  him  how 
Utterly  I  reproached  myself  for  the  past,  for 
humg  been  so  idle  an  incumbrance;  how, 
feeing  at  last  his  failing  health  and  energies, 
(  had  made  up  my  mind  to  perform  a  wife's 
luty,  to  labour  that  he  might  rest,  to  give 
kMnething  in  return  for  all  I  had  hitherto 
"eodved  so  thanklessly.  I  spoke  enthusiastically, 
10  doubt.      My  nature  was  always  averse  to 


frf^pwfcawJw^  II trfTOir-! 

;  CbAT    Oaat  be  u^ri 
Ike,  SBcmg  ■>« 
(fcnibt  riiH  «itei>  wUeft  cbadMl  bt  Wunr.  "ltd 

'li-  s.-L-ninr  :aiis  a:  r.jTi  the  train  of  Toui 
a.-ciiair?.  5.iC  i(':a  'i^rrtk  jo  much  ot"  ih^  wronr^ 
■  li  .^a-  .■  i'.ct;  zze,  :i(iS  wmgfa^s  bui  ligbtlv  onJ 
I!;  STirc.  :.'w;  ataif  not  an  e£[i>rt  to  loirive; 
buc  ■.'.■ur  iLii  btin;  G^.**!,  yuur  uiiacknowlrtlg*^ 
bu^:CcL'5  ij  H"-ai :  this-  oppnsses  me.  It  is  in 
.'ccf.-sji.jc  •'v'csi:!!  o-jh  n*;ver  be  rvlievfd  imtH 
I  *i:t;  )>.u.  Ix^C-aaJP.;  to  *han?  it." 

""  WciL  I  will  becia.  I  think  I  do  begin, 
Clc'rnen;,  Co  tWl  somithing  ot*  this,  but  you  go 
too  far.  Your  sokmnit)  terrifies  me.  Let  us 
Wave  these  graver  and  ultimate  views  for  i 
more  coovenieDt  season,  as  I   have  said  before; 
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lo,  m  kindness,  listen  to  the  details  of  the 
[  have  formed." 

raited  for  an   answer,  and  after  having 
in  vain  for  a  moment  or  two,  gazing  as 
tly  as  I  could  into  the  downcast  face,  I 
aed: 

ascoigne,  it  is  ungrateful  in  you  to  look 
lappy  !'* 

must  appear  so  to  you,  Adelaide— to  you 
an  look  away  from  the  grave,  ultimate 
but  to  me,  to  whom  the  final  results  of 
1  say  and  do,  are  ever  present,  to  look 
ise  would  be  to  belie  my  feelings.  Ade- 
l  would  exchange  all  these  dear  anxieties 
nerous  intentions  concerning  myself,  for 
piration  after  God,  one  cry  for  holiness." 
nd  am  I  not  advancing  a  single  step," 
I,  indignantly,  "  in  what  I  now  propose 
'  Do  you  acknowledge  no  merit  in  the 
)f  duty  which  now  prompts  me  ?" 
should  destroy  the  sweet  and  strange  har- 
now  subsisting,  I  fear,  Adelaide,  if  I  were 
all  that  I  feel  on  this  point.     And  yet, 
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why  do  I  hesitate  ?  It  is  saying  peace,  | 
where  there  is  no  peace.  It  is 
which  betray  my  principles.  Well,  then— fflHil 
you  come  to  God  trembling  with  the  coDsdoot-  J 
ness  of  your  aggravated  and  bouodlcss  guilt—  ] 
until  the  sense  of  your  own  complete  impc 
to  do  what  is  right,  abases  you  to  the  very  dust—  I 
until  you  see  in  its  unshaded  deformity  the  idol  I 
of  self — until  you  scorn  and  loathe  it,  and  vow, 
in  God's  name,  war  to  the  death  against  il 
until  godliness  is  beauty  to  you,  and  God  ji 
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^  yoa  would  soon  fiod  that  you  first  wearied 
»  and  then  abandoned,  the  duties  you  have 
eMribed  to  yourself."  ' 
I  burst  into  tears. 

^  Gasooigne,  you  have  the  lowest  opinion  of 
I"  I  exdaimed. 

'  I  have  the  lowest  opinion  of  all  humanity 
ided  by  God,"  returned  he,  earnestly ;  *'  it  is 
rariess.  But,  Adelaide,  I  will  not  weary  you 
^  with  this  subject.  It  is  not  my  words 
t  will  prevail  with  you.  I  commend  them 
rou  this  morning,  as  I  have  often  done  be- 
^,  but  the  result  rests  not  with  me.  And 
7,  my  dear  child,  even  though  I  shall  not 
justified  in  accepting  such  help  fi*om  you, 
rill  be  a  sweet  pleasing  to  hear  from  you 
it  your  intentions  were." 

*  You  have  damped  my  ardour,  Clement." 

*  Then  I  fear  its  source  was  not  even  as  pro- 
ud as  I  had  hoped.  Understand  me,  my 
3ved  Adelaide,  I  would  not  discourage  you 
n  the  practical  performance  of  your  duty,  I 
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would  only  give  you  a  higher  and  purer 
lus  to  it." 

I  remained  still  silent. 

"  In  these  future  exertions  of  mine,"  thtugbl 
I,  "  he  will  recognise  nothing  beyond  mot 
duty,  then." 

Insensibly  I  had  considered  there  would  be 
some  generosity  mixed  up  with  them,  Ibsl  1 
should  have  a  certain  claim  on  his  gratitude,  U 
all  events  that  I  should  exceed  my  duty.  Duty 
was  a  sublime  deity  to  my  husband,  it  was  In 
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1 1  know,  that  when  every  nerve  has  been 

ined  to  Jlie  utmost^  our  duty  is  not  fulfilled, 

only  attempted.     Dear  child,  you  need  to 

!  your  standard." 

e  said  these  last  words  in  the  tone  of  one 

liom  a  painful  conviction  was  forced  afresh ; 

drawing  out  the  little  black  morocco  Testa- 

;,  opened  it  in  what  was  evidently  a  familiar 

!y  and  read  aloud,  in  a  low,  dear  tone,  but 

le  of  intense  dejection : 

'  So  likewise  ye,  when  ye  shall  have  done 

lose  things  which  are  commanded  you,  say, 

are  unprofitable  servants:    we  have  done 

which  it  was  our  duty  to  do.'  " 

Words    enough    to    paralyse    all    cflFort," 

I. 

Words  enough  to  stimulate  to  the  highest," 

Gascoigne,  with  a  faint  glow  on  his  check ; 

if  this  be  said  of  those  who  have  done  all, 
;  will  be  said  of  those  who  attempt 
ing  ?    Yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  a  death- 

to  human  dignity — mere  human  dignity. 


ian." 


"^  a,  dear  Uascoigne. 
''^-Jr  pupils'  (.■xcrciscs 
^Hslations.  Now,  1 
Vrhile — I  will  ex- 
I  win  go  out  into 
^  «hall  stay  at  home 

ie    not    possible. 
Oonld  not  teach  my 

mcoD    I    am    not 

Kiot  mean  that — at 
*%e8D.  Eng^h  you 
^n  I  can;    but  you 


■^t  ilniLt:'*!  T^'I  '     Azii  I  have  loved,  and  dt» 
JT'^r    ;  ;u.    Gji-ct-'igTUi-  ^"tV  oi*  me  what   vou 

"  I    iiTv    senar   «aa£  I   doobted    tout   love, 
AJmflj-     I  iiimr  cocbccMi  it  kss  tlun  at  this 


■*  Tliai  yott  w-H  do  me  the  &TDur  of  gnti- 
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yiig  aqr  love;  after  all,  it  is  but  indulging  my 
''ftiihnwB.  You  need  rest,  dear  Gasooigne. 
^M  stoop  too  much  over  your  pupils*  exercises 
nd  books,  and  your  own  translations.  Now,  I 
iD  take  your  place  fcnr  a  while — I  will  ex- 
lange  conditions  with  you.  I  will  go  out  into 
le  vineyard  and  work ;  you  shall  stay  at  home 
id  recreate." 
'*  Dearest  Adelaide,    this    is    not    possible. 

m 

ven  if  I  were  wilUng,  you  could  not  teach  my 
opOs.'' 

"  Why  not  ?  Do  you  mean  I  am  not 
apable  ?" 

''Noy  dear  child,  I  did  not  mean  that — at 
ast,  not  in  the  sense  you  mean.  English  you 
raid  teach  far  better  than  I  can;  but  you 
oald  not  teach  it  in  schools,  or  to  those  of  my 
upQswho  are  men,  older  than  yourself;  and 
aine  with  French." 

"But  I  can  teach  your  children — you  have 
poken  of  several — and  Claudine,  and  all  of  my 
^  sex.  As  for  the  rest,  they  must  be  given 
P  for  a  time." 
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"  If  they  are  given  up,    1  sl«B  Wae  i« 
Addaide-     We  must  look  to  the  fiiturr-    0« 
subsistence  is  imperative.     AD  that  I  iw««*  j 
is    barely   sufficient.     Nothing  moBk  ta  ■•  | 
doned — nothing  decreased.     Mr  A«i«t  «► 
laide,     I    raerdy    wished    you    to    disoorff  ■ 
necessity-  of  my    exertions,  and  the  imposaWl 
of  your  taking  my  place." 

"  They  are  not  necessary — it  is  not  lOf* 
siUe,"'  cried  I,  with  increasing  eagwness.  1 
■will  leach  music,  drawing.  1  can  do  both  ^ 
1  will   not  bt"  disappointed." 

■  But  vre  have  no  piano,  AdeLude.  ^"^ 
pupiU  cMuld  not  come  to  you,  and  you  w 
little  equal  to  the  fatigue  of  attending  tlKtn.  o 
to  the  exlwvistin^  weariaess  of  tuition.  Otbt 
dutit-*  await  you,  and  do  vou  think  it  possibl 
that  I  could  idly  contemplate  vou  thus  omp!o« 
t'T  me  ?  It  would  be  moniEv  unpossiye- 
would  be  a  humiliation  under  which  I  sbou 
sink.  The  desire  gi\-e*  me  a  pleasure  beyoi 
worvis.  but  farther  th;ui  the  desire  1  can  Mf 
suffer  you  to  go." 
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^  And  am  I,  theiii  to  watch  you  dying  before 
^  ejes,  of  fatigue  and  exhaustion,  Clement,  and 
^  no  effort  to  save  or  serve  you  ?  Is  that 
our  idea  of  a  wife's  duty  ?  is  the  recollection 
rsoch  giulty  inaction  what  you  would  leave 

**  My  dear  friend,  you  would  not  serve  me — 
XNiId  not  bear  it.  It  is  not  such  employments 
tiich  exhaust  me.     It  would  be  no  rest  to  me 

abandon  my  post  of  obvious  duty ;  I  never 
uld  find  recreation  in  inaction.  Inaction  !  I 
iould  not  be  inactive.  It  would  be  mistaken 
ndness,  it  would  but  give  freer  scope  to  all 
le  workings  of  conjecture,  fear,  and  anxiety, 
would  but  present  a  fresh  point  for  the  attack 
^self-condemnation.  Adelaide,  I  find  a  solace 
I  working  for  you ;  do  not  deprive  me  of  it.'* 

"I yield,  Gascoigne;  not,  however,  with  the 
itention  of  never  renewing  the  attack,  but  I 
oinot  resist  your  earnestness.  One  thing  at 
Mt,  I  can  do  for  you :  I  will  be  your  secretary. 
fhm  you  return  at  night,  there  shall  be  no 
lore  bending  over  paper.     Indolently  reclining 

F  2 


r    r'li^  li  iiMj      -0»«M  give  OnfiMt 
^mm^m^tmt    Hw  ^  ^  nd  Cnl  Malk 


-  Hub  I  nni]d  hax 
itr.-e.-wi.  Ai  r'.c  NluSer.  be  koow  a  litil 
"•"■Tir^r?g'  -i-nr;.  tz.'i  i>:  i  »  man  of  vorj^  superio 


I  £ji  :*;c  m-eac  so.  alibough  I  believe  he  is 

^  rjs  =:-«-■!  beyond  men?  talent.  Claudini 
Uo   "":c  1   i^>ye    heart    in    winmng    his ;  hi 

ass    boBevv^leiKV   commeDds  him    to  m; 

!!,■«»,  He  is  the  friend  of  the  poor,  no 
i«eotati>^ifc'iy,  but  iq  tact.  To  look  in  his  face 
-^>De  cin  read  there  the  answer  of  a  gooc 
i\'n*ciioce  innards  God ;  his  even  cheerftilncs.' 
has  its  source  in  tliat  well  of  water,  which 
springs  UD  to  eternal  life." 
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Gasooigne  paused,  and  an  expression  of 
^,  impatient  longing  passed  for  a  moment 
ar  his  face.  How  unlike  that  which  he 
1  just  described !  To  what  he  said  I  made 
reply,  but  I  derived  great  satis&ction  from 
as  it  gave  me  more  confidence  in  the  con- 
iplation  of  my  purposed  visit  of  inquiry. 


YO  ADA.  ORESH&H. 


CHAFTBR  IV.  1 

WasN.  4ft«-  bis  xtwinptwi  breakiait.  Gi- 
Aiy^Tji.'  r-.-s*.'  V..'  akif  bis  Wv^  fi.*  the  diiel  ^ 
■It  ^v"  ia> .  I  *c>.x-ii  by.  [vx'kins  uneasiS  al  bis- 
iitii     u-^ar-ily    k,-Qiiniis  it  cny  limiKii  power  !•" 

K-il-'  -lim. 

-rt  vwur  -uKfisc  ji  tft  jiDwars."' 

"•""Wte  '■ult  ca  ittc  »  ""^r*  Ifsu  way.  L  iaf- 
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hdping  you  to  bear  the  determined  mutilation 
your  beloved  and  delicate  language.  French 
uids  in  German  gutturals,  is  a  refined  torture 
ears  like  yours,  I  know.  I  have  not  for- 
tten  the  experience  gained  in  Mrs.  Clayton's 
ablishment.  Ah,  my  beloved  Gascoigne, 
w  patient  you  were  with  us !  careless, 
nmon-place,  disrespectful,  and  stupid  as  we 
re. 

"  You  were  not  so,  Adelaide.'  The  sound  of 
ir  musical  voice,  and  correct  pronunciation, 
bemed  much  to  me ;  and  the  almost  reve- 
rse of  your  manner  gave  me  a  sensation 
idi,  though  there  was  as  much  pain  as 
asure  in  it,  I  would  have  borne  doubly  more 
her  than  have  foregone." 
I  smiled,  well  pleased. 

''  Your  Leipzig  pupils  are  perhaps  superior 
your   Greenwich  ones,  Clement?"  said    I, 

ay- 

'*No;  they  exercise  well  my  powers  of 
lurance.  They  do  not  seem  to  understand 
is  their  obvious  duty   to  pay  grave  attention 
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to  what  I  K:y  and  teach.     I  could  bear  ae,)- 
thing  better  than  this  strange  and  almost  tots 
want  of  conscientious  effort,  the  constaid  Icvitji 
the  absence  of  all  proper  and  benHniog  senou»- 
ness," 

"  I  should  find  it  iDtnlcrable,  as  I  used  to  d»  ' 
at  school,  when  your  geotk  and  grave  rcbuktt  ] 
stirred  all  my   powers  of  sympathy  and  adniK 
ration.     Then  1  thought  you  were  above  your  i 
vocation,   now   I    am   beginning  to   think   that 
both   nature  and   God   have   invested  you  with 
this  noble  patience,  tliis  scrupulous    conscien- 
tiousness,   this  winning  dignity,  for    no  othiT" 
purpose  than  to  show  what  the  teacher  shouli 
he.     Don't   repel  my  commendation,  Clement; 
you  have  this  and  more  than  this." 

"  My  life  contradicts  your  words,  Adelaide,' 
replied  Gascoigne,  with  a  sad  smile.  "  Xoble 
patience  !  He  that  sittotli  in  the  hc-avens,  must 
laugh  at  such  a  quality  being  ascribed  to  one 
bke  me.  My  existence  is  hut  one  long  com- 
plaint against  His  Providence.  Would  that  I 
were  nobly  patient !" 


w 
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''Gascoigne,  how  unrivalled  you  are  in  the 
^  of  self-humiliation  1  How  admirably  you 
'^isooeed  in  draining  every  drop  of  pleasure  from 
he  ei^  of  life  i  I  am  sorry  I  have  suggested 
his  train  of  thought.  You  had  better  go  than 
lay  to  dweU  upon  it.  And  let  me  implore  you 
0  put  it  from  yoyr  mind  in  your  walks  hither 
nd  thither,  and  to  strive  to  dwell  on  some 
(right,  inspiring  idea.  Think  over  some  of  the 
;TBnd  passages  in  your  fieivourite  *  Jean  Paul/ 
ir  some  of  the  gentle  F^n^on's  fine  moral 
ireachments,  or,  better  still,  repeat  to  yourself 
hose  stirring  lines  in  my  own  Milton's  *  Para- 
Use  R^ained,'  which  you  first  taught  me  to 
9q)reciate." 

Gascoigne  smiled. 

"  These  are  your  wells  of  consolation,  Ade- 
udc?** 

"They    are.       Iict    them    be     yours     for 


occ." 


We  repeated  our  farewell,  and  he  departed. 
io  sooner  had  he  gone  than  I  went  eagerly  to 
ay  room,  to  dress  for  my  important  visit.     I 
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koetr  that  at  a  certain  hour  Cari  MfifloWt 
borne,  and  my  anxietj"  was  lest  I  shoiild  be  1»M 
titan  the  appointed  hour. 

As  I  walked  along  towards  the  Ch«nd  Sqaiie 
in  which  be  lived,  I  wondered  with  wtot 
ftelings  I  should  return.  Would  my  fcan  b« 
iwnoved  or  confirmed  ?  The  latter  idea  I  triwi 
to  put  from  me.  "  He  is  still  in  the  vtP 
prime  of  life,"  I  argued,  "  and  happiness  will 
confirm  his  health.  I  will  make  him  happy; 
and  he  himself  ooce  said :  '  When  I  am  happj> 
I  am  well.'  " 

Fortunately,  I  was  not  too  late ;  and  the 
sen^ant,  who  ushered  me  into  a  little  parlour, 
told  me  that  Miiller  was  at  that  moment 
engaged,  but  would  q^tend  me  imme- 
diately. 

I  sat  down,  and  looked  around  me.  It  was 
endontly  a  private  room  of  the  physician's. 
Tlie  walls  were  hung  with  professional  engrav- 
ings, some  of  which  were  unintelligible  to  me ; 
and  those  which  were  not,  were  more  calculated 
to  satisfy  the  understanding  than  to  please  the 
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^  Humanity  was  here  presented  in  startling 
mdhgiiisedness,  I  looked  at  first  with  interest, 
wd  then  tamed  firom  them  with  a  sickening 
B^gust 

On  the  shelves,  and  all  the  available  flat  sur- 
loes  of  the  different  pieces  of  furniture,  were 
iDged  casts  of  heads.  They  were  all  labelled, 
Nit  I  was  ignorant  of  this  new  sdence,  and  ran 
ny  eyes  with  cardessness  over  them. 

t  went  to  the  table,  looked  at  the  titles,  and 
tamed  over  the  leaves  of  some  of  the  books 
upon  it,  all  different,  and  yet  all  having  but  the 
suae  burden — disease ;  and  smiled  to  recognise 
amongst  them  an  English  volume  of  poetry. 
It  was  the  "  Rape  of  the  Lock."  The  words  of 
the  first  two  pages  were  all  marked  in  pencil,  to 
indicate  the  pronunciation.  I  knew  Gas- 
ooigne's  marks  of  old,  and  glanced  over  it  to 
8ee  if  he  had  accented  it  aright ;  I  could  find 
^  fiiult,  or  where  I  hesitated,  a  moment's 
reflection  convinced  me  that  I  was  wrong — ^he 
right, 

I  put  it  down,  too  preoccupied  to  be  able  to 
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amuse  myself  with  it,  looked  through  a  mioft- 
scope  arraDged  on  the  table,  but  did  not  flfr 
ceed  in  recognising  the  monst^  beneath  tbt 
glass ;  and  at  length,  wearied  of  waitii^,  ms 
endeavouring  to  study  the  characteristic  &^ 
tincdons  between  the  heads  of  MelaocthoD  txi 
Rousseau,  when  I  heard  approaching  the  door, 
the  welcome  footsteps  of  the  phs'sician. 

"  You   will   be  surprised  to    see    me,  Sir," 
said    1,    anticipating   his    exclamation, 
entered. 


I 
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^  heat  OD  deodving  myself,  that  I  would  not 

Mo   nppesar    to  be  as   anxious   as   I    really 

li. 

Muller  looked  at  me  kindly,  but  with  an  air 

oonoem  that  made  me  uneasy.  He  placed 
)  a  chair  nearer  the  fire,  took  one  opposite  to 
i^  and  then  said,  after  a  few  moments  of 
ident  deliberation : 

^  Why  have  you  come  to  me  this  morning, 
■dam?  Have  you  observed  anything  more 
BUI  usual  in  your  husband  ?" 
^  More  than  usual !"  I  exclaimed  ;  ''  then 
a  think  there  is  always  something  to  ob- 
ryer 

Muller  smiled. 

"  With    such   a   quick    interpreter    of    my 
Baning,    I    see    I   must   be    quite    on  my 
ard." 
"  I  hope  not,"  said  I,  gravely.     "  I  am  come 

beg  a  candid,  sincere  opinion.  Pray,  with 
B,  put  all  professional  guardedness  on  one 
le.  It  is  imperative  that  I  should  know  the 
ith." 
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"  I  shall  not  attempt  to  withhold  the  trutb; 
but  rcmei»ber,  Madam,  my  patient  is  Dot 
here,  and  1  have  never  professionally  examined 
him." 

"  But  you  have  observed  him  closely,"  su^ 
I;  "and  besides,  in  your  intercourst  with  the 
world,  I  dare  say  you  never  lay  aside  voiir 
professional  investigation  ;  and  you  have  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  Gaseoigne  lately." 

"  I  have.  What  do  you  yourself  think,  Ma- 
dam ?" 

"  I  think  he  is  ill — that  is,  I  think  he  need^ 
rest  and  relaxation.  He  himself  thinks  di'ath* 
is  no  vcr}-  distant  prospect,  but  this  is  an  idK^- 
I  cannot  entertain.  I  am  sure  it  is  groundless? 
it  is  tile  result  of  his  melancholy  tempera- 
ment," 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  seem  impertinent,  Ma- 
dam," said  Miiller,  looking  at  me  kindly,  "but, 
by  marrying  M.  Gascoignc,  have  you  not  lost 
the  countenance  and  help  of  your  friends  ?  nnd, 
should  his  fears  be  realised,  would  you  not 
stand  alone,  dependent  only  on  yourself?" 
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'^  I  should ;  but,  oh !  it  is  not  this  that  I  fear 
in  itself,  if  it  were  brought  about  by  anything  but 
this  one  cause.  But  you  do  not  think  as  Gas- 
ooigne  thinks,  surely,  Sir  ?  You  are  not  about 
to  confirm  this  intolerable  idea  ?"  I  demanded, 
^th  a  paler  cheek,  and  increasing  alarm. 

**  I  have  not  yet  said  so,  Madame,"  replied 
^   soothingly;  "but  you  will  remember  that 
y^U  have  solicited  the  undisguised  truth  from 
^^.     You  must  not  reject  it  as  intolerable." 

I  rose  up,  and  paced  the  little  room.     That 
*f  filler  was  present  to  observe  my  agitation  was 
nothing  to  me  then,  for  at  that  moment  self 
^^  forgotten.       Gascoigne's   fears   were    not 
S^oundless.     Miiller  thought  him  dying,   per- 
*^^ps.     There  was  then  no  future   for  me   in 
"^hich  to  endeavour  to  atone  for  the  past — a 
Budden  end  was  coming  to  all  my  love  and  trans- 
gression— and  life  was  before  me  without  him — 
life,  when  he  had  ceased  to  live.     A  world  in 
which  there  was  his  grave,  my  child  which  had 
no  father,  poverty  unaided,  trials  unshared,  efforts 
unstimulated,  weakness  unsustained — all    this 
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o-owded  in  one  indistinct  but  a 
before  my  eyes,  and  seemed  1 
pressed  my  trembling  hands  i 
bing  eyelids,  but  the  relief  c 
g^ren  me. 

Muller  rose,  and  taking  my  hand,  offenA  ti 
lead  me  back  to  my  .chair. 

"  Compose  yoursdf.  Madam,"  sud  he,  em 
estly.  "  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  oft 
you  something  beyond  my  sympathy ;  yet  vl 
should  we  despair?     All  things    are  possb 
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^Qe  equal  to  such  words  as  these,  thrilled 

nerve. 

)6  physician  looked  at  me  in  pained  amaze- 
» 
\tdon  me,  Madam,  but  a  spirit  like  this 

stood  in  some  need  of  discipline.  This 
ebellion  demands  a  rein." 
*he  rod  and  the  scourge  are  powerless 
ae,"  continued  I,  in  my  frantic  recklessness, 
lall  neyer  be  driven  to  God  by  chastise- 
;  such  as  these :  they  but  repel  to  a  greater 
ce.*' 

Restrain  yourself,  Madam,"  said  MuUer, 
t  peremptorily.  "  Do  not  lay  up  for  your- 
>uch  bitter  materials  for  repentance  and 
7.  Who  knows  but  God  may  yet  deal 
r  towards  you;  then  you  will  regret  this 
nate  impiety." 

)h !  if  He  would,"  exclaimed  I,  bowing 
lead  on  my  clasped  hands,  ''  if  He  would 

Gascoigne,  my  love  would  be  secured, 
would  conquer  me.  I  would  serve  Him 
zealously,  untiringly.  And  yet,  what  am 
L.  III.  o 
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I  saying?    /  do  not  thmk be wiQ &-4 t)k 
as  if  I  did." 

I  looked  up,  as  if  to  receive  am&nsati^ 
from  MuDer.  He  shook  his  bead — there  ««< 
tears  in  his  eyes. 

"  I  wish  I  could  dure  your  omfidoi 
Madam,"  said  be ;  "  but  it  would  be  as  foci 
as  criminal  to  deceive  you.  You  wiO  not  n 
thb  trial  more  resohitdj,  because  you  b 
blinded  your  eyes  to  its  qjprooch.  Rather 
to  school  yourself  to  re^gnation  and  couiagi 
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weetened.  I  have  increased  the  cares  I 
to  have  lightened.  I  have  ill  performed 
t  of  wife ;  and  if  he  dies — " 
dd  not  proceed  ;  my  sobs  convulsed  my 
and  shook  me  from  head  to  foot.  It 
)re  than  grief  that  I  felt;  it  was  unre- 
l  passion — remorse  for  the  past,  terror 
spair  of  the  coming  future.  In  my 
and  unregenerate  heart  there  was  the 
0  wrestle  with  and  subdue  my  fate ;  and 
lity  of  that  desire  raised  a  storm  of  im- 
rage  and  defiance.  My  eyes  flashed 
i    my   scalding   tears,   my   wet   cheeks 

my  temples  throbbed  with  powerful 
ins,  and  every  nerve  and  fibre  of  my 
emed  strung  to  their  highest  tension, 
idam,"  said  Muller,  "  for  your  own  sake, 
5  to  calm  this  excitement.  Do  not  unfit 
'  for  the  duties  you  may  have  to  perform. 

the  first  time  that  the  probability  of 
usband's  death  has  dawned  upon  you  ? 
re  you  so  unaccustomed  to  resign  what 
ue,  that  you  would  attempt  to  hold  him 

6  2 


with  4b  Bnagnspol 


lfts»« 


t  I,  nbastDlij, 

»I  bavekt 

rifce  §mxx  of  mybm 

— M  «ncriT  TWD.     He 
AniA  A  ^K,  ^rf  Ao*  v3  be  do  thne  to 

KBl^*  aM  L  aeartHjg  A»   impulse  w^ 

"^■U  bav  sfaprj  ar  to  llm>w  mrsctf  at  his 
iri^  *  iu  kI  :nf  y.-is  hs«  Deedlt>ssly  aJanned 
m? — ^TJuc  '-.-u.  a.-  3,-c  liiiri  bt*  is  so  rrry  ill— 
iiac    'Ttt  3«iiiif^^    i>f  viin    and  wiB   gi'-t  bctltr. 

"^  AL  si-»  EM  ?-■  wry  <v«nndent,  that  you 
uxi-uipic   «  •»;  T~"   re:   i^-aiie  i-hei.-k  on  my  ex- 

K.'.'SiiZLiis,      ,V,-izc^jfC^-'  you    hav¥  gone  too 


-Viu;  I  »3i37;u  :.r  :iw  i'^»ening  of  his  lips  as  if 
»»f  3vsaras<c  il  kaowxid^,  and  had  been 
wnWfij  ».•■  siw.  Tbi-y  did  not  open  vfit 
»^.   XT  be  puistAl,  uid  wiped   Uie  tears 

\«i  aw  so  vw-  \oung.  Madam,"  repliH^ 
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■^  at  length,  "  I  fed  deeply  for  you ;  and  if 
foa  Iiave  anything  to  reproach  yourself  with, 
fOQ  have  a  double  daim  on  my  commiseration. 
Bot^  no  doubt,  it  is  the  tenacious  tenderness  of 
^onr  love,  that  makes  you  reproach  yourself  so 
itteAj.  I  know  it  is  a  difficult  thing  for  & 
roman  to  satisfy  her  own  affection." 

I  shook  my  head  sadly. 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  I  said.  "  It  is  no  such 
miable  delusion  with  me.  I  have  deeply 
nroDged  my  husband.  But  you  evade  my 
[oestion.  Sir.  Answer  me ;  yet,  whatever  you 
ay,  I  shall  not  be  convinced.  I  will  not,  if 
ou  would  have  me  give  up  my  hopes." 

"  On  this  side  of  the  grave,  hope  never  dies 
at,"  returned  he.  "  And  I  repeat  again,  the 
^ercy  of  God  is  as  boundless  as  His  power, 
ut  so  far  as  human  foresight  can  discern — and 
%  Madam,  if  I  were  to  tell  you  undisguisedly 
ij  real  conviction,  it  would  affect  you  too 
luch ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  both  for  your 
^n  sake  and  his,  it  is  better  that  you  should 
now  the  truth." 
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"No,  I  am  lalmer  now,  I  have  exk 
my  violeiuie.  You  may  teQ  me  saf^ 
your  convicdoD  is ;  but  you  may  be  hue 
I  bave  better  opportuoities  for  observii^ 
coigne  tban  you." 

"  Wbat  avsila  tbis  attempt  at  self-dec 
Madam?"  asked  MuUer,  with  a  sad 
'*  If  you  have  had  more  oj^rtumty  i 
serving  him,  you  must  only  bave  ot 
more  surely  what  I  could  oot  &il  to  se« 
Dot  think  me  heartless,  because  I  thus  s 
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KfiDer.  ^'  I  see  that  his  life  has  been,  and  is, 
M  hard  struggle  with  his  physical  humanity. 
With  &  win  as  strong  and  a  mind  as  spiritual  as 
ikf  k  has  been  no  futile  effort.  But  tne 
ooosequenoe  is  inevitable.  Conquest  is  destruc- 
tkm.  A  nature  thus  sorely  taxed  and  tned 
must  sink  at  last ;  it  is  exhausted,  worn  out, 
ind  every  hour  its  powers  wax  feebler,  its  over- 
itnined  pulses  throb  fainter.  Dear  Madam, 
t  nature  like  his  cannot  permit  of  rest  in  life. 
Should  those  who  love  him  best,  begrudge  him 
his  first  repose  ?" 

"  Do  not  torture  me.  Dr.  Miiller,  pathos  at 
SQch  a  time  as  this  is  ill-judged.  I  cannot  bear 
tt-  If  you  have  anytliing  to  say,  say  it,  1  oeg, 
^th  professional  hardness,  my  feelings  need  no 
^{^)eal8. 

''  Well,  then.  Madam,  I  was  about  to  add,  that 
though  this  rapid  and  sure  decline  would  be 
^ough  to  justify  all  that  I  have  said'ana  tear, 
yet  there  is  something  more — something  super- 
added. Pardon  me,"  continued  he,  taking  my 
hand  with  the  most  friendly  concern,  as  he  saw 
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my  eager  look,  and    changing  colour,  "but  A  | 
may  be  in  my  power  to  put  you  on  your  g 
to  warn  you  of  what  you  may  avoid,  or  I H 
not  thus  add  to  your  alarm.      Have  you  Bitl 
obser\'ed  that  occasionally,  perhaps  when  exdUJ  I 
or  over-latigued,  he  has  put  his  hand  to  lui  1 
heart  ?" 

"  I  have.     What  then?"  I  demanded  Iwesth-  I 


"  I  would  urge  upon  you  the  necessity  rf 
warding  off  from  him,  as  much  as  is  in  your 
power,  all  kinds  of  excitement.  It  may,  nay 
it  will,  precipitate  the  event  you  so  justij 
deprecate.  His  present  occupation  is  precisely 
that  which  is  the  worst  he  could  have.  Fran 
you,  Madam,  I  have  resolved  not  to  bide  tiifi 
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^  the  only  chances  left  you ;  and  they  are  such 
Qooe  fiail  chances  that,  even  if  they  were  in 
fm  power,  which  I  fear  they  are  not,  I  should 
Kvoely  urge  them  upon  you,  except  as  a  satis- 
iction.  An  this  could  only  keep  at  a  distance 
V  a  time  the  stroke,  which,  sooner  or  later, 
lust  inevitably  fall 

''I  have  sometimes  thought,"  continued 
fuller,  **  that  M.  Gascoigne  feels  to  an  almost 
riminal  extent,  the  annoyances  and  trials  of  his 
ffice.  I  have  thought  that  when,  the  duties  of 
be  day  over,  he  had  the  quiet  of  a  home  to 
rqiair  to,  the  tenderness  and  solicitude  of  a 
irife  to  soothe  and  atone  for  all  that  which  had 
niffled  or  wounded  his  mind  during  the  interval 
3f  absence,  he  might  have  looked  less  uni- 
^ormly  grave  and  unhappy.  Even  when  I  have 
lUuie  every  allowance  for  physical  suffering,  and 
natural  anxiety  for  the  future,  I  have  hardly 
>cen  able  to  reconcile  it  with  his  character, 
'or,  burdensome  as  pain  and  care  are,  they  do 
^ot,  to  my  mind,  sufficiently  account  for  that 
onstant  sense  of  bitter,  oppressive  misery  which, 
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naidi  as  lie  suppresses  all  manifNttatioti  of  t 
I,  who  have  observed  Irim  closely,  him  ntt 
baied  to  perceive.  I  have  only  bfcn  abk  to 
Attribute  it  to  his  profession.  To  a  &tnstitiii« 
like  his,  it  is  doubtless  particukrly  galling  id 
irksome ;  and  I  should  Dot,  Madam,  have  vroUiml 
to  sav  what  I  have  said,  were  it  not  to  impne 
you  still  more  deeply  with  the  ni^CTit  oeaiat) 
of  his  resting,  for  a  time  at  least,  from  hb 
present  a^-ocations:  in  more  than  one  scnjffc' 
is  unequal  to  them." 

"  Oh  !  Dr.  Miiller,"  exclaimed  I,  rising  ini- 
pulsively,  fired  for  the  moment  with  the  sinocrc 
desire  to  i-indicati'  Gascoigne,  and  conikmn 
myself — a  desire  so  strong  that  it  conqiiH«d 
shame  and  self-reproach,  "  how  you  misumlff- 
stand  my  liusband  !  what  injustice  you  do  mel 
He  never  found  his  duty  irksome ;  be  never 
suffered  his  noble  equanimity  to  be  disturbed  bj 
the  trials  and  annoyances,  however  gaUing,  be 
encountered  in  its  pursuit.  If  he  has  appesrol 
thus  to  you  it  was  because — because — "  (I 
hesitated,  and  the  tears  sprang  t«  my  eyes)  "in 
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be  xiever  found  the  sympathy,  kindness,  or 

love  of  a  wife.     In  me,  alone,  has  been  the 

Morce  of  this  bitter  and  oppressive  misery.     I 

Jhave  never  soothed  or  atoned  for  aught  that  he 

jifts  borne  during  the  day.     Whatever  trials  he 

4Riay  have  met,  he  knew  well  that  in  his  own 

^me    awaited  him  a  trial    more    intolerable 

IMSI.     I  see  you  think  I  am  accusing  myself 

.  Akely,  in  my  loving  generosity,  perhaps — ah  ! 

I  wish  it  were  so — I  do  wish  it  were  I     But  he 

bimself,  generous,  forbearing  as  he  is,  has  said 

?!— I  have  richly  deserved  the  words,  and  yet 

-Ifcow  they  torture  me — "  and   I  pressed   my 

Jbiuids  across  my  aching  temples,  which  seemed 

Imrsting  beneath  the  pressure — ''  he  has  said  : 

<  the  past  was  only  a  needful  discipline  to  nerve 

tibn  for  this  crowning  misery/  " 

J  could  not  go  on:  my  emotions  were  too 
dtrong  for  me.  I  felt  sick  and  faint,  and  sank 
liidk  in  my  chair,  for  the  ground  seemed  to  reel 
iMoealh  my  feet. 

MiQler  wbb  evidently  much  alarmed.      He 
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i£d  an  in  his  power  to  rdieve  me,tiid« 
had  recovered  a  Uttle,  poured  out  &  ^ 
wine,  and  in^ted  on  my  drinking  it 

"We  win  hare  no  more  of  tlus 
Madame  Gascoigne,"  he  said ;  "  my  lim 
I  win  see  you  home.  You  must  tiy  to 
yourself.  I  know  it  seems  heartiest 
&om  me  to  one  beset,  as  you  now  are, 
sad  apprehensions ;  hut  there  is  a  Divi 
forter  who  is  able  to  bind  up  the  broker 
even.     If  you  have  never  sought  Hin 
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Jour  husband.     So  far  as  I  can  perceive 
events,  the  future  will  mainly  depend 
9ta-  efforts." 

made  no  reply :  so  far  as  I  could  perceive 
events,  the  future  seemed  to  me  a 
too  intolerable  for  contemplation.  I 
my  shawl  close  round  my  throat,  and 
down  my  veil  My  vanity  and  self- 
limaation  had  received  a  death-blow  that  day, 
fjlf^  lellf-^nsciousness  was  gone.  I  felt  Miiller's 
fHtbuBBB,  but  I  had  no  words  at  hand  to  express 
ij  aense  of  it  I  walked  home,  leaning  on  his 
tm;  without  support  I  could  not  have  reached 
L  He  parted  from  me  at  the  door,  repeating 
Ml  assurances  of  sympathy,  and  all  the  help  in 
W  power,  and  reiterated  his  intention  of  coming 
GO  see  and  consult  with  Gascoigne,  on  the 
omrow. 

^'Do  not  think  me  too  exacting,  dear,  kind 
&,*•  said  I,  "  but  could  you  not  come  to-night  ? 
I  shall  never  be  able  to  support  the  suspense." 

^  You  are  not  in  a  fit  state.  Madam,  to  bear 
^  repetition  of  this  morning's  excitemept," 
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tad  after  a  pause  he  added :  "  and  In  irodv 
Madam,  I  can  be  of   no    essential  sen-it* ; 
can  but  urge  quiet  and  relaxation,  and  you  your- 
self will  be    able    to    do    this  more  < 
than  I." 

"  Quiet !  relaxation !"  repeated  1  to  mysdt  | 
as  1  ascended  the  wearisome  staircase ;  "  th««  I 
how  are  we  to  live  ?  I  am  not  equal  to  ay  j 
great  effort ;  and  yet  I  must,  I  will  make  it- 
Oh  !  my  child,  that  I  thought  I  should  hart  1 
welcomed,  would  God  that  He  had  \nthhcld 
this  boon  !  It  is  a  fresh  demand  for  which  there 
is  no  fresh  supply." 

The  fire  had  gone  out  in  my  cheerless  room, 
the  ashes  were  strewn  over  the  hearth.  How 
indescribably  desolate  it  looked !  I  sat  dottn 
on  the  sofa,  ill  and  exhausted  ;  and  as  my 
future  prospects  pressed  on  my  mind — my 
coming  desolation  and  poverty,  to  which  I  had 
notliiiig  to  oppose — I  seemed  in  my  helpli-ss 
misery  to  anticipate  the  time,  when  the  cry- 
would  be  wrung  from  my  heart :  "  How  many 
of  the  liired  ser\-ants  of  my  father's  house  have 
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^  and  to  spare,  whQe  I  perish  with 
gerr 

[alleles  words  occurred  instinctively  to  my 
I:  he  was  right,  I  could  not  sustain  myself; 
leoessity,  stronger  than  my  strength,  drove 
D  the  Divine  Comforter.  I  sank  on  my 
I,  my  heavy  head  feD  on  my  clasped  hands, 
midst  tears  wrung  from  the  unwilling  pride 
y  nature,  I  prayed  with  fervour  and  self- 
ment,  for  pardon  for  the  past,  and  support 
le  future. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

When  I  rose  from  my  knees,  I  rang  the  bf" 
to  have  the  fire  relighted.  This  done,  I  busifd 
myself  in  arranging  the  room,  so  as  to  prcsen' 
the  most  comfortable  aspect  on  GascoigM* 
return.  His  engagements  were  such  that  he 
never  dined  at  home,  the  arrangement  being 
that  he  should  take  liis  meal  in  some  eating- 
house,  in  that  part  of  the  city  or  its  suburbs  lO 
which  he  might  be  at  the  time. 

It  is  probable  that  this  engagement  was  not 
fiilfilloiJ  with  any  great  regularity,  but  so  sfll- 
absorbed  liad  I  hitherto  been  that  I  had  made 
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^^^qoiries,  and  given  myself  no  anxiety  on 
point 

^  the  meal  so  dear  to  the  Englbhwoman, 
little  fitvour  with  the  French ;  and  Clement 
it  exceeded  his  countrymen  in  his  indif- 
»  and  distaste  for  it.  1 4iad  been  so  often 
red  by  this  circumstance  that,  in  my  un- 
»le  pride,  I  had  rarely  condescended  to  urge 
on  him,  and  doubtless  too  often  had  day 
sded,  day  little  better  than  fast  days  to  him. 
erent  at  aU  times,  from  habit  and  prin- 
to  those  grosser  appetites  which  are  some 
I  passions,  and  now  from  physical  causes 
than  ever  so,  there  had  been  no  delicacies 
mpt,  no  anxious  tenderness  to  press  upon 
the  necessity  of  overcoming  this  repug- 

t  I  had  been  aroused.  Generous  living, 
!  these  words  of  Miiller  had  opened  my 
to  my  former  neglect.  I  knew  it  was 
it  hopeless  to  expect,  that  Gascoigne  would 
be  induced  to  make  such  a  revolution  in 
labits  as  his  condition  required.  Wine  he 
L.  III.  H 
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had  poffltivdy  foresworn,  and  even  if  V  i» ' 
not)  where  were  the  means  to  come  fatini*' 
fiiroish  such  expensive  neces^tics?  M 
cost  of  every  other  comfort  it  was  just 
the  effort  might  have  been  made,  but  was  Q* 
coigne  likely  to  suffer  for  himself  such  gtot 
sacrifices  to  be  made  ?  No,  such  advice  ra 
a  bitter  mockery  of  our  poverty ;  if,  in  sudi 
resources,  lay  the  only  hope  of  saving  him,  to 
salvation  was  hopeless. 

I  had  resolved,  too,  not  to  enter  on  the  sub- 
ject that  night,  not  even  to  tell  him  of  my  vsit, 
but  to  reserve  all  my  arguments  and  entreatifl 
until  the  ensuing  evening,  when  Miiller  wtiuU 
be   present  to   confirm    and  strengthen   ev«v 
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'cvedi  he  professed  to  prefer  over  every  other 
Q  of  wheaten  food.  This  done,  the  fire 
lUDg  dieerfully,  the  candles  lighted,  my  own 
site  re-adjusted,  I  sat  down,  melancholy, 
8oftened»  to  wait  for  his  return, 
kt  length  I  heard  the  sound  of  his  coming 
rtq».  I  rose  up  to  open  the  door,  in  order 
lirow  some  light  on  the  dark  staircase,  and 
<  forward  to  give  him  a  meeting. 
Adelaide,"  said  he  with  a  surprised  look, 
taking  my  hand  with  his  grave  but  sweet 
B,  "you  are  resolved  to  end  the  day  as 
J  as  you  began  it." 

No,  Clement,  I  am  only  following  my  in- 
.tions;  I  have  been  expecting  you  very 
ously  for  the  last  hour.  Come  in,  and  sit 
1.  You  must  be  very  tired." 
Je  went  into  the  room,  and  I  watched  the 
ession  of  Gascoigne's  face,  to  see  if  he 
rved  the  marks  of  my  rare  solicitude.  Ah ! 
die  doubt  wronged  him ;  when  was  a  genuine 
t,  however  poor  its  merit,  lost  upon  him  ? 
tamed  towards  me  with  such  an  expression 

H  2 
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of  grateful  pleasure  irradiatiog  every  feabsR 
bis  pale  but  fine  face,  that  it  whs  a  ^ 
matter  for  me  to  suppress  my  tears.  1 
keen  was  tbe  renewed  pang  of  aelf-coodei 
tion  for  my  long  and  culpable  n^lect !  I  arr 
bis  thanks  by  saying: 

"  Well,  Gascoigne,  as  an  adcnowledg 
of  my  attempt  to  play  the  domestic  wif< 
down  and  join  me  in  my  usually  solitary  i 
and  not  only  join  me,  but  try  to  find  ap 
for  it,  and  English  pleasure  in  it" 
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^^tion  to  which  I  yielded  myself  unresist- 
^y.  My  sanguine  hopes  seemed  to  gather 
mr  strength,  my  morning's  fear  and  anguish 
oemed  extreme  and  unnecessary,  and  the  black 
itore  seemed  breaking  into  a  dim  but  hopeful 
iwning.      I  embraced  eagerly  the  dear  delu- 

"Clement,"  said  I,  smiling,  "you   do   not 
pear  to  &vour  your  dry  toast.     Confess  that 
a  find  it  unpalatable,  and  acknowledge  the 
periority  of  this  new  bread  and  butter." 
"  No,  Adelaide,  you  will  be  less  likely  than 
er  to-night,  to  win  me  from  my  allegiance." 
"  Why  ?"  asked  I,  with  a  conscious  smile. 
He  hesitated.     "  Shall  I  say  ?   Perhaps  you 
tmld    deprive   me  of  a  sweet  idea,  and  yet, 
delaide,  it  is  not  for  me  to  limit  your  good- 
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My  colour  deepened,  the  tears  rose  to  my 
fes.  I  felt  how  disproportioned  the  words 
^ere  to  the  act. 

"  I  am  right,"  he  said,  and  raised  my  hand 
Juderly  to  his  lips,  "  it  is  consecrated  bread." 
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Tbe  remembraoce  of  these  graceful  midh 
■od  the  accompaD^-ing  act,  thrill  paoDfally  atdu» 
distance  of  time  my  widowed  heart. 

At   length  the  meal,  which    for  his  sake  1 
ptoloDged,  came  lo  ao  end.     I  knew  weD  thai       ' 
if  he  followed  his  usual  plan.  GasooigDe  would 
not  occupy  himself  with  his  translation.     I  hnl 
DOW  a  part  to  bear  in  tliis.     I  did  not  fe<>l  nn 
wdl.     So  far  as  inclinati<m  wcDt,  it  would  hm 
been   pleasanter  to  have  l^n  on '  my  soft,  ani 
tried   in   some  favourite  book  to  have  forgoltei^ 
the  excitement  of  the  day.     But  the  idea  o£~ 
yielding  to  my  sense  of  lassitude  never,  for» 
moment,  entered  my  mind.     If  it  had,  a  single 
glance  at  my  husband  would  surely  have  renews** 
my  energies.  Now  that  the  brief  excitement  w"*^ 
over,  and  the  presence  of  the  heavy  Germa** 
maid,  who  was  clearing  the  tea-table  suspend^** 
the     conversation,      how     evident      were     tt' 
symptoms  of  fatigue  and  exhaustion. 

Although,  1  douht  not,  he  endeavourp*' 
to  suppress  all  manifestaticn  of  his  feeling^* 
nature   over    the   strongest    resolution  will,  a** 
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^aanrt  her  empbre,  and  even  Gasooigne 
vioquished.  Periiaps  he  thought  I  was 
)h8erTiiig  him,  for  he  sat  gazing  into  the 
lis  bead  leaning  on  his  hand,  his  &ce'  paler 
usual,  and  now  and  then  there  was  an 
:trFe  but  quickly  restrained  movement  of 
her  hand,  as  if  he  would  have  carried  it  to 
ie.  Probably,  as  I  so  often  did,  he  was  occu- 
himself  with  the  future,  for  deeper  and 
'  grew  the  shade  of  depression,  while  closer 
oser  were  pressed  the  expressive  lips. 
sently  he  seemed  to  rouse  himself,  there 
suppressed  sigh,  an  involuntary  lifting  of 
eavy  eyes  towards  heaven,  and,  rising  up, 
med  towards  me.  I  tried  as  I  met  his 
to  banish  my  look  of  solicitude. 
ou  will  remember  your  agreement,  Cle- 
^  I  said  :  "  I  am  to  write  for  you  to-night, 
is  necessary  to  write  at  all,  so  you  can 
le  your  seat." 

t  is  necessary,  Adelaide.     But  you  look 
D  pale  and  ill  to  suffer  me  to  allow  you  to 


■'  You  meaa  it  would  be  1 
to  dictate.  But  neither  is  n« 
both  ;  Dot,  perhaps,  so  well  a! 
will  be  subject  to  your  re^isioi 
I  will  not  be  denied.  You  ] 
me  thb.  If  it  is  a  sacrifice 
demand  the  sacrifice." 

I  need  not  repeat  what  ai 
treaties  were  necessary  to  ca 
in  the  end,  I  earned  it.  1 
while  it  pleased  mc  in  one  sen: 
me  in  another.  I  thought  1 
was  a-  coD\-incing  proof  of 
perform  the  duty  himself. 

From  time  to  time  I  loo 
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ce  the  expression  of  profound  thoughtful- 
^vfaich  was  spread  over  his  features.  At 
a  lie  said: 

kut  Adelaide,  will  you  pardon  me  if  I 
you  for  a  while  ?  I  am  sure  I  shall  best 
your  generosity,  by  devoting  the  time 
Bve  given  me  to  the  occupations  I  find 
lahitary  for  me  f 

iiiled  a  sad  assent.  1  felt  it  would  be 
en  kindness  to  attempt  to  detain  him, 
hough  I  had  no  dear  idea  how  he  in- 
to employ  himself,  I  had  a  heart-aching 
don  that  my  presence  imposed  upon  him 
oanimous  restraint,  which  needed  too  pain- 
effort. 

;  alone,  my  stimulus  seemed  to  fail.  I 
not  fix  my  attention.  To  my  pre-occu- 
lind  the  simplest  passages  became  obscure, 
les  swam  before  my  tearful  eyes,  the  pen 
id  in  my  trembling  hand,  and  that  I 
led  to  write,  was  perhaps  the  greatest 
of  resolution  over  inclination  that  I  had 
lade. 


"-^sfr."  r,>  uii-  iTL  II''  i  rtsDsac  .  '"  inK  rrtir*^ 
t«Ai.  m:i    1Q'  c;'"  isa-r  i:  Ofsrt  3:1:  nn 
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ooBt  wretdied  I  had  ever  spent.  I  could 
ioep.  Every  hour  struck  on  my  vmking 
and  the  only  solace  I  enjoyed  was  the 
that  Gasooigne  slept.  In  the  darkness 
I  solemn  stillness  of  that  season  every  appre- 
MOD  was  magnified,  every  agonising  fear 
led  finesh  confirmation ;  and  what  horror 
ned  to  gather  round  that  awful  hour,  always 
ible  in  anticipation,  when  I  could  not  assure 
Hlf  that  a  fether's  arms  would  receive  my 
d,  or  a  husband's  grateful  tenderness  offer 
a  full  reward. 

U  length,  through  the  quiet  and  still  dark 
tn,  the  sound  of  the  city  clocks  rung  the 
r  of  four.  Gascoigne  started  instinctively, 
I,  with  a  heay  sigh,  roused  himself  up  to 
aciousness.  How  deeply  I  felt  for  him  !  1 
ebore  to  speak  to  him,  for  I  felt  sure  it  would 
an  additional  concern  to  him  to  know  that 
ras  awake,  and  conscious  of  the  fact  But 
xmld  not  restram  my  silent  tears.  I  would 
eve  risen  too,  but  that  for  worlds  I  would  not 
ive  intruded  on  those  hours  of  solemn  privacy. 


1^  I  ftft         I   I  to   the   a^it^ 

"  I  fa»e  we,"  tbooefrt  I,  «  Clftnent's 
■jt  aaaiL  sfel*ojiciI  resd.u:ion  wh.-o  I  iuffcr.  1 
•^aonoc  ci-'orwil  rfw  act  The  pal-f  aod  m^- 
dbilv  nee  vtuch  mr  gjass  ivdcaed  bo* 
i-niinifwT  tt  'niiit  bwcoe  actre  ilw  rims  "^ 
IS  Aia  GrvstaaL  I  had  gazfi  with  iriuaipiBi^ 
sic^uXCEL  u  COe  b&a^e  ot  my  6vsh  aD>i  j 
MuT"  7^  cfaiioge  tui  DOS  bwn  *"*? 
iTmi'jiiL"'  a:i?«rt«  I-  -^  Ic  b  littLe  more  tbw 
■iote  munfsf  sq'X  I  '"vome  a  wife." 

rafc.  &<•  rofced  cba;rtuiacs5.  lo  disguise  '"i 
~x  r;*;i::::rj .  tu:  I  uiasi  have  beta  i  <Ka<al0.- 
■■:a:.    iij^^'tcitl'^r,  inieed.  cj  ha^i;  hidJen  an?' 
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fiom  the  penetration  of   my  husband. 

my  evident  anxiety  to  conceal  my  iUness, 

DO  direct  allusion  to  it;   but  in   the 

of  deeper  tenderness,  in  the  expression  of 

solitude,  I  perceived  that  it  was  not  lost 

him. 

tar  himself,  in  reply  to  my  anxious  inqui- 
he  would  scarcely  allow  that  he  stood  in 
Deed  of  sympathy. 

Do  not  fear  for  me,  dear  Adelaide,"  he 
my  strength  is  quite  equal  to  the 
made  upon  it.  It  is  only  occasionally 
I  suffer  pain ;  and  even  then,  it  is  not  so 
Mb  as  I  have  a  right  to  expect." 
1^1  said  but  little.  I  knew  no  argument  of 
fpe  would  detain  him  at  home,  but  my  heart 
Iduned  as  I  contemplated  the  fiitigue  and 
Ifart  which  awaited  him.  The  long  walks,  the 
Ul  and  careless  pupil,  the  reiterated  explana- 
bis,  the  proud  and  supercilious  neglect  from 
IHg^med  superiority — he  to  meet  all  this,  while 
Nit  sopinety  at  home  ! 
When  he  was  gone,  I  sat  down  to  consider 
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s-u^TT  — ■-'-r-r  T  ,;aly  pausins  now  and  then 
r_jz.  i-s^j  iT-i  iiiv.:!uiitar\  tears  froc 
■;-r^.   cr  ;o  re^t    mv  Mhias  head  on  my 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Mt  solitaiy  dinner  over,  the  light  of  the 
spring  afternoon  soon  faded,  and  I  gave  up 
task.  The  time  was  not  very  long  now,  and 
made  all  my  arrangements  earlier  than  the 
^g  day,  as  if  to  anticipate  it.  Hardly 
they  completed,  when,  to  my  surprise,  I 
kevd  approaching  footsteps,  and  presently  the 
door  was  opened,  and  the  servant  ushered  into 
liie  room  Carl  Miillcr. 

**!  am  here  earlier  than  you  expected, 
kCadam,"  he  said,  holding  out  his  hand  to  me 
rith    his  dear,  animated  smile;    ''but  I  was 
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bUMb  that  weD,  he  will  not  p^  sufficient 
to    Ihe  necessities  I  shall  urge  upon 

n  need  have  no  anxiety  on  that  point, 
lUer.  Gascoigne  does  not  talk  of  death, 
{;  and  I  diink  it  will  be  the  end  of  his 
rvent  aspvations. 

i !"  said  he,  "  when  the  hour  of  positive 
ion  comes,  that  is  the  test.  It  is  now  to 
distant  prospect,  and  mellowed  by  dis- 
may even  seem  desirable :  but  I  question 
r  even  M.  Gascoigne  can  aspire  after 
srvendy.     Besides,  what  does  he  mean  by 

re  I  had  time  to  reply,  we  heard  the 
of  our  conversation  approaching,  and 
rose  to  go  forward  to  meet  him. 
lasooigne  felt  any  surprise  in  seeing  him, 
lessed  too  much  of  the  best  order  of  his 
I  courtesy,  to  testify  it.  He  greeted  the 
in  with  cordial  pleasure,  while  his 
tf  pupil  returned  his  chastened  warmth, 
i  air  of  mingled  respect  and  pity.     Our 

m.  I 
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yfhai  a  man  speaks  from  the  very  depths 
f  his  own  soul,  he  must  move  the  souls  of  those 
*iK)  hear  him;  andGascoigne  was  one  of  these. 
Ib  never  spoke  rash,  careless,  or  superfluous 
^ttds;  he  uttered  no  sentiments  unadvisedly. 
lid  it  been  necessary,  he  would  have  given 
le  testimony  of  his  life  to  all  that  which  he 
Rifessed  to  uphold. 

As  I  sat  listening  to  him  that  evening, 
id  marked  the  faint  glow  on  his  cheek,  and 
sard  the  occasional  change  in  his  voice,  when 
)  touched  on  some  subject  searched  through 
f  his  own  experience,  I  thought  the  orator 
id  been  stifled  within  him. 

But  I  took  but  partial  interest  in  their  dis- 
issions.  My  chief  desire  was  to  hear  those 
latters  immediately  touched  upon,  with  which 
ly  brain  had  been  so  busy  since  the  morning 
r  the  preceding  day.  I  was  gratified,  or  rather 
ktisfied,  at  length.  As  we  rose  from  the 
tble  to  give  place  to  the  servant,  after  our  pro- 
inged  meal,  Gascoigne  involuntarily  put  his 
and  to  his  side. 
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MMer  dren  the  diair  he  wu  tbcnttotAt.  I 
close  to  his  own,  and  sud,  with  t  n>  ^ 
smile: 

"  You  have  recalled  me,  M.  GascoigDe.ti)  1 1 
remembraiice  of  the  object  of  my  visit  ^o* 
must  have  been  suqnised  to  see  me ;  that  I  ib 
here  to-night,  is  in  obedience  to  a  ptmuK  I 
made  yesterday  to  your  wife." 

GasGoigne  did  not  af^iear  much  surpnnd 
He  looked  towards  me  with  a  smile  of  gntd 
tenderness,  and  listened  to  Muller's  explsoatiii 
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ta  deceive  your  wife.    She  is  not  to  be 
eiwi/' 

mistake  my  meamng.  Sir,"  replied 
le^  gently.  ^  I  have  no  ymh  or  inten- 
deny  the  truth.  I  would,  l^&st  of  all, 
Vdekdde  on  this  subject  She  already 
ly  own  oouTiction,  a  conviction  whidi  is 
>  doubt.  Had  it  been  in  my  power,  I 
ave  been  tempted  to  spare  her  the  pain 
tension,  but  it  was  not.  My  weakness 
my  secret.** 

a  M.  Gascoigne,  if  you  fSsel  and  acknow- 
is  the  extremity  of  your  condition,  why 
it  on  one  side  my  aid  and  advice  ?*' 
lall  listen  respectfully  to  your  advice, 
Qer;  as  for  your  aid,  you  cannot  aid 

aent,*'  said  I,  ^'  it  is  not  in  your  power 

is  1     Do  not  be  resolutely  bent  on  vbur 

niction !      Hear,  I  entreat  you,  aD  that 

ler  has  to  urge  !** 

oiled. 

fou  think,  Adelaide,  that  I  find  in  my 
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own  nature  no  yearning  desires  afta  bi 
bealth  ?  Do  you  think  the  husband  ai 
&tber  are  quite  dead  within  me  ?  that 
cords  are  loosened  ?  I  would  willing' 
vinced  that  many  years  are  in  sIok  for  i 
if  health  were  gives  with  life,  and  t 
lisation  of  those  dear  hopes  wluc 
lately  risen ;  but  1  do  not  deceive  to 
could  not  I" 

"  No,"  said  MuHo',  taking   his   thi 
and  folding  his  fiogo^  over   bis   wris 
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^know  that  all  this  is  out  of  my  power. 

M;  I  entreat  you,  harass  me  and  torture 
BUde,  by  holding  out  these  vain  expecta- 
&    I  have  a*  witness  within  myself — ** 

That  you  are  bound  to  make  no  effort  to 
mg  your  life?"  interrupted  Miiller.  "I 
fou,  M.  Gascoigne,  that  you  are  bound  to 
)  no  duty  unperformed ;  and  your  first  duty 

preserve  the  life  God  has  given  you,  to  live 
those  God  has  made  dependent  on  you. 
laps  you  are  weaiy  of  life,  and  anxious  to 
the  burden  off  ?" 
And  if  I  were,"  answered  Gascoigne,  in  a 

of  wounded  feeling,  "  and  if  I  were  ?  Life 
ot  to  all  men,  Miiller,  the  almost  festival 

it  has  been  to  you.  I  am  very  anxious  to 
ay  duty.     Point  it  out  to  me,  as  regards 

subject,  and  I  will  try  at  least  to  perform 
but  one  thing  it  is  not  necessary  to  press 
n  me,  the  condition  in  which  I  may  leave 
wife  and  child." 
*  Forgive    me,   Gascoigne!"    said    Miiller; 
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"  my  Datura  is  not  u  fineiLy  toned  v 
aod  I  wound  where  I  c»ily  maot  t 
late.  But  I  do  thioJk  you  give  Qie 
up  too  euily.  Somethiag  may  sup 
done?" 

"  I  know  Dot  what,"  replied  Clenu 
disease  is  not  one  that  will  bend 
skill,  or  that  can  be  much  affected  I 
means.  I  am  do  longer  you^g,  anc 
I  feel — I  will  not  conceal  it — a  m 
exhaustion,  a  sensible  decrease  of  vital 
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^9iij/'  he  said,  **  the  duties  of  the  day 
%r  now  ?    You  cortainly  defy  weakness 
Qicapacity  !    When  do  you  rest  ?" 
Beat  I   what  right  have  we  to  rest?   There 
iwt  tjH  the  battle  is  fought,  there  is  no 
D  a  guilty  inaction.     Besides,  dear  Miiller, 
mi  shall  I  answer  in  listening  to  you, 
you  are  determined  to  talk  of  nothing 
hat  is  both  painful  and  irretrievable  ?'' 
(y  dear  Sir,  that  it  is  painful,  I  do  not 
,  but  I   am  not   quite  sure  that  it  is 
evable,  or  at  least  that  your  condition  is 
ible  of  amelioration.      Will  you  refuse  to 
to  the  means  you  ought  to  adopt  ?" 
t  is  wasted  time,  Muller,'"  said  Gascoigne, 
'.  **  I  know  well  that  the  means  which 
;  ameliorate  my   condition,   are  precisely 
which  are  out  of  my  power/' 
i  looked  towards   me,  as  if  consideration 
y  feelings  restrained  him. 
fou  need  not  hesitate,  Clement,  to  express 
Q  think  and  mean  before  me.     You  cannot 
the  veil  more  completely  from  my  eyes 
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than  it  has  been  torn,"  said  I,  answeiing  the 
look;  "yout  generous  coaoealmeDts  are  M 
longer  of  any  use." 

"  Well  then,  Adelaide,  I  was  going  to  hH 
what  you  yourself  know,  that  there  is  no  respite 
from  labour  possible  to  one  in  my  position, 
and  who  h^  levelled  to  that  position  one  so 
tittle  fitted  to  endure  it;  not  from  any  waot 
of  fortitude  or  resolution,  but  from  an  in- 
capadty  necessary  from  her  education.  So, 
Miiller.  urge  me  no  longer.      It  is  worse  tbaii 


"But  sooner  or  later,  M.  Gascoigne,  jtni 
must  pve  up,"  said  Miiller.  "  Your  strength 
ebbing  doily,  will  soon  defy  your  most  heroic 
efforts.     What  then?" 

"  The  future  rests  with  God.  Onlv  when 
effort  becomes  thoroughly  impossible,  shall  I 
be  released  from  the  obligation  of  it.  It  is 
not  so  yet." 

"  It  would  be  so  with  most  men.  It  is  only 
because  you  have  so  much  resolution  that  '* 
is  not  so  with  you.      Did  I  not  perceive  whe" 
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70a  came  in  this  evening,  that  you  were  ready 
to  sink  with  exhaustion  ?  Soon,  as  I  have  said 
before,  you,  even  with  aD  your  stoicism,  win 
find  nature  too  strong  for  you." 

"When  that  time  comes,"  said  Gascoigne, 
"nothing  will  be  required  of  me  but  sub- 
mission." 

"  And  win  it  be  then  so  easy  to  submit  ?" 
demanded  Miiller.  ''Can  you  contemplate 
with  such  philosophic  coolness,  the  fate  of 
the  wife  you  will  thus  leave  in  poverty  and 
desolation  behind  you,  burdened  with  a  charge 
l^ond  her  power  to  sustain  ?" 

"  Such  reproaches  do  not  move  me,  Miiller. 
'  do  not  cut  the  thread  of  my  own  life.  I 
^  not  so  mmaturally  indifferent  to  the  future 
f  my  wife  and  child  as  you  seem  to  think, 
specially  when  I  have  wilfully  and  criminally 
^tailed  that  future  upon  them.  But  I  had 
^  right  to  expect  happiness  from  a  source 
^hich  I  had  no  right  to  drink  God  metes 
y  punishment  to  my  offence ;  and  now  but 
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one  duty  remtuns  to  me — that  of  complete  mi 
unquestioning  compliance  with  His  will." 

"  Perhaps  you  mistake  His  wiH,"  said  MuDa. 
"  perhaps  it  is  His  will  that  you  should  lin 
longer,  and  enjoy  life  better.  Periiaps  m 
are  positively  displeasing  Him,  by  thus  putting 
from  you  every  chance  and  means  of  life." 

"  Not  so,"  returned  Gascoigne,  ','  there  is  nu 
enjoyment  of  life  in  store  for  me.  I  know  wj 
own  fate,  and  I  will  never  attempt  to  escape  il. 
There  are  no  chances  or  means  of  prolonging 
my  life,  rightly  or  honourably,  within  my  reach." 

"  If  there  were,  would  you,  M.  Gascoigne, 
avail  yourself  of  them  ?" 

"  Assuredly  I  would.  I  have  not  the  privi- 
lege to  throw  my  life  from  me,  nor  is  my  life 
valueless  to  mc.  But  it  is  my  duty  to  stifle 
the  yearnings  of  ray  weak  nature  after  a  good 
which  God  has  denied  me ;  nor  is  it  like  your- 
self, Miillcr,  thus  to  play  with  my  acute 
anxieties.     Let  us  leave  this  subject." 

"  I  am  sorry  1  have  seemed  so  heartless, 
Gascoigne  ;    but  it  is  because — forgive  me — 
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^^  ohstiDacy  vexed  me.  You  say  you  would 
^  i  jour  duty  to  avail  yourself  of  the  means 
;^  )RiIoii^iig  your  life,  were  they  within  your 
mpt  Stcppose  I  tell  you  they  are  within 
mgtBsp  T  What  then  ?" 
I  looked  up  in  eager  and  vague  expectation, 
words.  What  could  he  mean  ?  Surely 
not  trifling  with  us  ?  Could  there,  at 
r  utmost  need,  he  some  almighty  help  at 
Dd? 

GasocHgne  nosed  his  eyes,  and  looked  with 
iet  surprise  at  MuUer. 
*  It  cannot  he,"  he  said. 
"But  I  teU  you  it  can  be  and  is,"  said  Midler, 
woeMf.    "Now,  will  you  dare  to  put  God's 
raffifflon  from  you  ?" 
The  blood  mounted  to  Gascoigne's  face. 
•  I  do  not  understand  you,"  he  answered,  in 
tone  of  subdued  excitement.     *'  Explain  your- 
d^  HtOler." 

MODer  seemed  to  hesitate. 

"  Sorely,  M.  Gascoigne,"  said  he,  "  you,  who 
We  been  so  bent  on  self-conquest,  will  have 
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conquered  that  irrational  pride,  which  rejects 
the  anxious  kindness  of  friendship. 

"  I  cannot  answer  you,  Miiller,  till  1  kno« 
more  directly  what  your  meaning  is.  I  hope, 
if  not  conquered,  I  shall  always  be  willii^to 
attempt  the  conquest  of  alt  irrational  pride. 

"As  for  myself,"  said  Miiller,  "  I  iam 
scarcely  the  right  of  friendship,  to  oflfer  you  my- 
thing  beyond  my  sympathy  and  advice.  Bot 
there  is  one,  M,  Gascoign^,  who  has  a  motha^ 
heart  for  you,  and  who,  more  than  that,  has  i 
mother's  power  to  help  her  son.  Will  jou,  I 
ask,  ptit  obstinately  from  you  the  relief  Madanii 
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ilaokful  that  I  was  not  called  upon  to  reply, 
tkd  I  waited  in  fevered  expectation  for  his 
rmer.  The  colour  on  Gascoigne's  face  had 
CBcldy  &ded,  and  he  sat  for  a  moment  or  two 
ridently  revolving  Miiller's  last  words  with  an 
r  of  paioful  consideration. 

'*  I  know  not,"  said  he,  at  length,  raising  his 
ouded  £BU)e,  '*  whether  it  is  the  strong  hold 
hich  human  infirmity  still  has  upon  me,  the 
tide  of  a  nature  not  yet  subdued,  but  I  think 
could  not  find  it  possible  to  accept  such  relief 
s  that  I  need  fi'om  any  one,  scarcely  from  a 
lother.  I  feel  painfully  Madame  Hitter's 
udeserved  generosity,  but  I  could  not  accept  it. 
think  my  duty  would  not  permit  it  from  me." 

He  looked  towards  me.  ''Adelaide,  what 
b  you  think  ?" 

I  came  forward  and  seated  myself  near  him, 
without  answering  immediately.  The  truth 
^  I  was  not  prepared  to  answer.  There  was 
^  sharp  a  conflict  between  my  pride  and  my 
^Ve  that  neither  yet  had  got  a  decided  advan- 
ce. 
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I  took  his  hand.     "  Your  life  is  verj  if 
me,  Clement,  but  charity,  however  offetti," 
very  hard  to  receive." 

"  Madam,"  said  Miifler,  sternly,  "  I  s 
have  hardly  expected  this  from  you.  His  Kft 
must  indeed  be  dear,  when  you  will  not  compni-  1 
raise  for  the  sake  of  it,  this  exaggerated  nodoo 
of  independence.  As  for  M.  Gascoignc,  he 
surprises  me.  t  thought  he  would  have  risffl  ] 
above  this  every  day  dignity,  this  distoittJ 
pride.     He  forces  me  to  believe  his  is  not  4 
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^ponng  before  he  had  time  to  answer.  '*  You 
^  not  offend  me.  The  time  when  I  was 
1X1008  to  be  imderstoody  and  have  my  motives 
proved,  is  past.  But  be  patient  with  me. 
ove  that  it  is  my  duty  to  accept  this  relief 
m  the  generosity  of  Madame  Ritter,  and, 
Hi  Grod's  help,  I  will  trample  down  every 
jection,  and  accept  it.  But  let  me  imder- 
nd  things  more  clearly.  What  is  it  that 
II  deem  necessary  for  my  present  health, 
d  which  Madame  Ritter  would   provide  for 

"The  means  of  resting  from  your  present 
xmrs,  of  more  generous  and  nourishing  food  ^ 
id,  beyond  all,  a  residence  in  a  warmer  climate 
bis  you  need — all  this   she  places   at   yoiu* 
aposal." 

**Is  Adelaide,"  asked  Gascoigne,  "included 
these  plans  ?" 

**  Certainly.  Madame  Ritter  would  not 
parate  you.  And  beyond  this,  she  says  that 
e  should  have  no  reliance  on  your  paying  the 
Oper   attention    to   yoiu*    own   requirements. 

VOL.    III.  K 
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Tab  waM  wmei  «■■■  wife  to  be  yoor  Burst. 
tSmw,  M.  Gmaigmt,'  toouaxied  MiiUer,  "  con- 
tU^  Hoc  w  the  means  of  lengthening 
vmr  Hi^  md  ecjonog  it  &t  the  same  time, 
oAsKd  you.  Wbtf  ligfat  ban  you  to  irfmt 
the  ad  which  Gad  has  nised  op  for  you  ?  If 
it  hd  been  Qs  wdl  diat  yoa  should  stni^ 
OB,  l3  Aath  put  on  end  to  your  struggH 
wvdd  Be  hare  opaxd  out  this  escape  (a 
vou  ?" 

■■  You  ar^e  falsrly,  Miiller,"  said  Gascoigne, 
la  a  low,  but  decided  tone.  "This  is  ni.it  a 
«av  ot"  escape  tor  me  of  God's  provision,  but 
3  temptation  He  has  sanctioned  to  try  my  forti- 
tude. Instead  of  bearing  what  He  imposes, 
till  He  thinks  fit  to  rid  me  of  the  burden,  would 
you  have  me  throw  it  off,  and  plunge  into  a 
itnte  of  luxurious  inaction,  never  destined  for 
me  ■?  Xo,  my  puth  lies  plain  before  mc.  I 
will  not  be  scduci.'d  into  another." 

"  Really,  M.  Gascoigne,  you  are  the  most 
admirable  sophist  I  rvor  heard,"  exclaimed 
Miiller,  almost    contemptuously.       "  It   is  your 
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ttreme  pride  of  independence  which  makes 
bb  offer  so  distasteful  to  you;  and  this,  a 
wdve  sin  in  God's  sight,  you  are  deluding 
mrself  by  thinking  that  it  is  the  force  of  your 
mciples,  the  fervency  of  yom*  desire  not  to 
A  ooimter  to  the  divine  wiU.  You  are  making 
)od  evil,  and  evil  good.  You  are  binding 
wr  own  souL" 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Dr.  Miiller,"  said  Gas- 
jigne,  with  dignity-.  **  I  am  not  so  deceiving 
lyself.  You  put  a  wrong  construction  on  my 
rords.  I  should,  doubtless,  find  it  hard  to 
ooept  such  extensive  charity,  even  from  Ma- 
lame  Ritter — to  lay  myself  under  a  debt  too 
leavy  to  discharge.  But  I  could  and  would  do 
k»  if  I  were  convinced  I  ought  to  do  it.  I 
•hould  not  find  it  so  impossible  a  thing  as  you 
Qiagine.  My  very  weakness  would  help  me. 
To  the  weary,  rest  is  desirable ;  to  the  dying, 
ife  seems  the  first  good.  It  is  not  without 
ome  effort  I  put  these  fi-om  me.  It  is  not 
^thout  longing  looks  at  what  I  leave  behind, 
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that  I  dasp  the  cross  whicfa  bas  been  laid  npn 
mc." 

Tharc  ms  a  pause.  I  pressed  against  aq 
heart,  the  bud  I  h«ld.  MuQir,  liang  vp. 
btgB&  pHing  moodDy  up  and  down  the  rooin. 

"  ^Mnt  an  I  say  ?"  be  asked  hiinself  skd 
"  Lft  me  imdeTstand  Too,  M.  Gascoigne,  tf  il 
be  possible.  You  m€aa  me  to  UDderstaod  M 
Tou  baT¥  some  secret  leanings  to  avdl  vows' 
of  Madame  Ritter's  offer,  and  that  it  is  from  i 
pure  sense  of  duty  that  you  rdiise  il  f  TU 
you  think  yoQ  would  be  thwarting  God's  pin 
if  ]Kia  dknted  yourself  to  be  happy  ? — thai 
propartioo  as  you  make  yoursdf  miserable,  m 
wort  His  wiB?  Poor,  wretched  delusion!  to" 
jpstjt  the  BeiDj  tou  would  h 
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bit  I  do  not  attempt  to  overcome  them  is, 
wsuse  I  think  it  is  my  duty  not  to  make  the 

ttempt. 

**  But  yon  may  deceive  yourself"  said  Muller, 
npatiently.  "I  tell  you,  you  do  deceive 
jandf.  You  should  examine  yourself  closely, 
faen     duty    and     inclination    go     hand     in 

md." 

"  I  win  do  so,"  said  Gascoigne,  rising  to  put 
n  end  to  a  conversation  he  was  little  fitted 
mger  to  sustain ;  "  but  meanwhile  I  must  act 
ccx>rding  to  my  own  convictions,  and  not  your 
ssurances."  He  gave  his  hand  to  Miiller. 
'  I  fed  deeply  the  kindness  which  induces  you 
hus  to  interest  yourself  in  my  welfare,"  he 
idded.  "  As  for  Madame  Ritter,  her  goodness 
Ices  not  surprise  me ;  1  shall  express  my  sense 
rf  it  to  her  in  person." 

"And  what  are  you  now  going  to  do?" 
asked  Miiller,  retaining  his  hand,  and  exam- 
inbg  his  face. 

"Is  it  necessary  to  say?"  asked  Gas- 
coigoe. 


.  *Wi«* 
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^And  that  makes  you  unjust.  Dr.  Miiller. 
Voold  you  have  Gascoigne  act  contrary  to  his 
iiDciples  ?"  said  I. 

"  No ;  but  I  would  have  him  rid  himself  of 
idi  principles/'  returned  he.  '*  So  far  as  I 
n  see,  the  garment  of  his  Catholicism  clings 
I  dose  to  him  as  it  can  ever  have  done.  He 
atainly  does  not  recognise  the  revelation  that 
God  is  love.'  Such  a  life  as  he  leads  can  only 
e  supported  by  what,  I  suppose,  he  does  sup- 
ort  himself — the  conviction,  the  more  misery 
ere,  the  greater  blessedness  hereafter.  I  wish 
could  lead  him  to  a  softer  and  more  evangeli- 
d  belief.  He  has  shamed  me  to-night. 
[e  preserved  his  temper  when  I  lost  mine, 
ul  did  enough  to  make  him  do  the 
me." 

I  said  but  little  to  all  this.  I  felt  as  if  my 
te  were  fixed,  and  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
lit  and  receive  it.  It  was  my  bitterest  con- 
iousness  that  I  could  do  nothing.  I  who  had 
'  health  and  opportunity  slip  by  unimproved, 
id  my  husband  struggle  on  unaided,  now  that 


the  jut^meot  of  God. 

MuQa  did  not  stay  mn 
he   leA    me   he  aasand 

rdy  as  cnofidenth'  ats  bc£x 
save  IB  so  fivasmsin  h 
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CHAPTER  VIL 


When  I  went  to  Gascoigne  I  did  not  find 
Q  writing,  as  I  had  expected.  He  was  sitting 
the  table,  without  any  outward  employment, 
raised  his  eyes  as  I  came  in.  I  took  a 
lir  beside  him. 

*  Adelaide,"  he  said,  folding  my  hand  in 
b  his,  "  I  am  siu-e  I  have  done  right. 
IS  was  not  meant  for  me;  it  was  but  a 
^ptation.  I  have  resisted  it.  I  have 
d's  witness  in  my  soul  that  I  have  done 
ht." 
I  knew  not  whether  he  were  right  or  wrong, 
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but  I  would  not  for  worlds  hare  thnnm  tnj 
doubt  of  mine  over  his  coii6dence.  I  tva 
repressed  for  his  sake,  all  danaastradons  of  nn 
real  feelings.  I  locked  up  for  that  erening,  it 
least,  my  misen'  within  my  own  breasL  1 
induced  him,  as  it  was  already  late,  to  give  up 
all  thoughts  of  translation  for  once.  lied  imn 
back  to  the  wanner  and  more  comfortiUe 
room;  I  prevatled  upon  him  to  rest  hioadf 
on  my  sofa ;  and  then,  taking  a  low  stool  I 
seated  myself  at  his  feet,  and  read  aloud,  ine 
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capation  for  me.  It  was  not  at  a  source  so 
atitiite  of  the  divine  element,  that  I  should 
ive  drank  even  a  brief  forgetfidness. 

At  length  I  looked  up  at  my  listener.  I 
nv  at  a  glance  his  thoughts  were  not  in  my 
■ding.  In  the  slightly  upraised  face  there 
as  an  expression  of  abstraction— of  deep  and 
oly  abstraction — which  was  certainly  beyond 
iBthe's  power  to  have  produced.  I  paused, 
lus  aroused  him :  he  started  a  little. 

''I  am  afraid  I  must  plead  guilty  to  in- 
ttention,''  he  said ;  "  but  you  wiU  forgive  me, 
ideiaide,  I  know.  So  near  the  eternal  world 
d  the  great  realities,  I  seem  to  perceive  a 
tinfiil  hollowness  in  all  this  triumphant  phi- 
k)phy.  I  am  half-inclined,  Adelaide,  to  make 
lat  you  may  think  a  singular  request.  Will 
u  read  me  the  eighth  chapter  of  Paul's 
istle  to  the  Romans  ?" 

"Willingly,"  said    I,    promptly  closing   the 
ok  I  held.     "  Shall  I  read  it  in  German  ?" 
"  No,"  said  he,  "  in  your  own  language :  I 
:e  the  English  version." 
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I  fetched  the  Bible,  and  resumed  my  msL 
Gascoignc  sat  with  his  hand  shading  his  eyo, 
so  that  he  coQcealed  the  expression  of  lus  fsct 
This  chapter  was  not  tbmiliar  to  me:  alasl  mj 
ignorance  of  the  New  Testament  was  all  but 
complete ;  and  I  read  in  ever-increasing  st- 
tonishment.  Much  was  unintelligible ;  bul 
the  grand  burst  of  triumphant  confidence  at  iB 
close  was  not  so,  and  I  read  with  a  glow  on  niT 
cheeks,  and  a  voice  trembling  with  emotioo. 
As  for  Gascoigne,  its  effect  upon  him  surpriwl 
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Mnble?      Can    such  a  hope  ever   be  con- 
rmedr 

He  said  this  in  a  tone  of  emotion  so  unlike 
b  usual  self-restraint;  there  was  such  an 
qyression  of  half-trembling,  half-conscious 
pbire  in  his  face,  that  I  was  absolutely 
armed.  I  knew  not  what  he  meant ;  I  half 
ared  his  reason  was  affected.  I  laid  my  hand 
D  his  arm,  and  said : 

''Dearest  Clement,  calm  yourself:  this  ex- 
itement  is  not  good  for  you." 

"  Not  good  for  me,  Adelaide !"  replied  he, 
ith  a  calmness  which  somewhat  reassured  me ; 
you  are  mistaken." 

He  turned  from  me,  took  out  the  little  Greek 
estament  he  always  carried  about  with  him, 
imed  to  the  chapter  we  had  been  reading, 
lanced  over  it,  and  then  pressing  the  little 
^k  vehemently  against  his  heart,  raised  his 
^es  with  an  expression  of  triumphant  grati- 
ide,  I  had  never  seen  in  them  before. 

**  Gascoigne,"  I  asked  with  assumed  compo- 
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Bure,  "did  you  never  read  this  fine  du 
before?" 

"  Never  as  now,"  answered  he,  io  a  tc 
ooQceotrated  emotioa ;  and  sinking  down  o 
S0&  near  which  he  was  stan(tii^,  he  bom 
bead  on  his  hands  and  wept. 

I  was  amazed.  "  What  wild  emotion  is 
Into  what  new  channel  had  his  bunung  rel 
enthusiasm  been  turned  ?"  I  asked  mysdf. 
my  first  feeling  was  that  d  fear  far  the 
quences  of  what  I  thought  this  strange 
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I  I  had  never  rightly  understood  what  those 
lodbtB  were,  I  could  not  be  expected  to  compre- 
tMad  this  suddoi  illumination. 

I  went  bade  to  Gasooigne  after  a  time,  imable 
to  stay  longer  away.  I  found  him,  as  I  had 
spected,  exhausted  most  completely,  but  tran- 
pD,  and  with  a  strange  sort  of  chastened 
■ppiness  expressed  in  his  hce.  He  wished 
D  enter  into  some  sort  of  explanation;  but  I 
ionld  not  hear  it. 

**  We  will  reserve  it  till  to-morrow/'  I  said, 
'this  day  has  already  been  far  too  exciting. 
[  am  afraid  you  will  not  sleep  to-night, 
Clement." 

He  smiled,  but  not  as  he  was  accustomed 
»  do— with  a  sadness  more  oppressive  than 
MB  gravity.  There  was  an  element  of  calm 
oy  in  it,  foreign  to  his  features,  but  yet,  I 
bought,  in  exquisite  harmony  with  them. 

Whether  he  slept,  I  know  not ;  but  as  for 
iiyself,  hardly  had  I  lain  my  aching  head  on 
be  pillow,  when  I  fell  asleep.  I  awoke  late, 
t  was  already  past  the  hour  of  breakfast ;  but. 
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as  I  said  to  Gascoigne,  it  was  an  involuctai 
fault.  I  confess  that  I  looked  at  him  tiat 
morning,  with  a  feeling  of  pure  curiositj.  I 
felt  there  was  a  somethiDg  different  in  him— in 
indescribable  and  most  intangible  something,  and 
yet  I  felt  its  existence.  There  was  a 
in  bis  manner  and  expression,  unlikt-  his 
calmness.  Hitherto,  it  had  seeoied  to  be  dff 
result  of  a  painlid  but  complete  self-contnli 
now  it  seemed  the  natural  effect  of  pure  meotJ 
serenity.      Over   the   very   tone    in  which 
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"Then,  Clemen^  said  I,  ''your  ideas  on 
hii  sobject  have  undergone  no  change?  I 
imost  thought  they  would/' 

''Why  should  you  have  thought  so,  Ade- 
ide?  Nothing  has  occurred  to  change  my 
rat  view  of  the  matter.  Have  you  any  objec- 
Dn  to  go  to  Madame  Bitter's  ?" 

^  Not  the  slightest,  Clement,"  said  I,  evading 
le  first  part  of  the  inquiry ;  "  I  am  anxious 
» fhank  her  for  her  kindness." 

''Then  I  will  say  good-bye,  Adelaide ;  it  is 
Iready  late." 

He  took  my  hand,  and  drawing  me  towards 
im,  Idssed  my  cheek. 

"How  pale  you  are,  my  dearest  friend,"  he 
dded :  "  perhaps  it  will  be  too  great  an  exer- 
Km  for  you  to  walk  to  Madame  Hitter's.  You 
ttd  better  not  go." 

"No,  no,"  said  I,  while  I  felt  my  cheek  glow 
^Kieath  the  pressure  of  his  lips,  as  if  I  had 
^  still  the  girl,  he  the  lover,  ''  I  would 
>ther  go.     I  am  quite  equal  to  such  a  light 

Vol.  III.  L 


iton^nKk  aRadf  ftr  k.  m  I  loDked  rf 
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frwn  tlte  windov  slmc  I  hdbeiB  vitiMf:, 
him  out  of  sagfat,  **  h«r  naatb  oAeno-  ifaal «» 
roeeC  ind  put  Hke  this  r     How  &r  off  stuA 

th'i  Hn-t!  piTTKir*  and  then — my  God'  whst 
ihea?  ' 

I  wii  rc-tivcd  vr.zh  ^-j:  kindness  by 
Madame  Ritti-r— 50  gnat  that  I  beg-an  to  thins 
she  could  ii'-l  know  or'  CIcmtDt's  dt.ci;ion,  and 
I  hesilalrti  to  tA\  her. 

But  1  was  mLstakvQ.  Iq  spite  of  what 
Muilt,-r  had  said,  he  had  called  on  his  wav  home, 
and  inlbrnied  licr  ol"  what  had  passed. 
Claudine,  1  thought,  looked  ai  me  rather  dis- 
trustfully, but  tlie  cause  of  it  she  siwn  ex- 
plained hersi-If, 

"  It   is  you,   Madam,   I   suppose,    who   liave 
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miaded    M.    Gasooigne    not    to    go      to 

^,„,,  of* 

"Hush,  Claudine/'  said  her  mother. 
Madame  Gaacoigne  acts  as  she  thinks 
B8t  It  is  not  for  a  child  like  you  to 
Mome  to  call  her  to  account.  But  come, 
ddaidey  and  sit  down  by  me.  I  want  to 
ive  a  little  talk  with  you,  before  our  friend 
lines." 

And  the  kind  lady,  taking  my  hand,  led  me 
I  her  favourite  sofa ;  and  looking  tenderly  in 
ly  face,  said : 

*'So  Gascoigne  positively  negatives  this 
doved  scheme  of  mine.  Well,  well,  it  is  a 
ity.  But  I  know  he  is  inflexible,  and  I  don't 
atend  to  distress  either  of  you  by  entreaties  or 
eproaches.  That  will  do,  Adelaide.  I  don't 
Iwibt  you  are  very  much  obliged  to  me  for  my 
Qtentions ;  but  as  you  are  not  going  to  profit 
7  tbem,  you  need  say  nothing  about  it  I 
^  have  enough  of  that  when  our  Clement 
^>Ki)es.     Pray  spare  me  these  tears  and  earnest 

L  2 
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looks.  I  once  heard,  aDcl  hcreafW  I  A 
ahsaii^  mamtflin  it,  that  Englishwomen  hafttt 
finest  eyes  in  Europe.'^ 

She  patted  my  cheek  kindly,  and  then 
added 

"  I  nevo-  see  Gascoigne  but  at  the  lesoni, 
and  then  be  is  dead  to  ei'enlhiilg  else,  sod 
abnost  begradges  me  a  '  Good  morning.'  3t 
is  afraid,  I  think,  lest  I  should  ask  him  hon  be 
is.  But  he  need  not  fear — I  go  to  Muilff 
when     I     want    information     on     that 
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ty  means  has  been  tried ;  and  for  your  sake, 
dear  child,  a  few  additional  months  to  his 
would  be  invaluable/' 

[  shuddered  at  these  words :  **  Months !"  I 
1  not  begun  yet  to  count  his  death  so  surely. 
ten  as  I  had  said  to  myself,  "  I  have  no  more 
pe,"  I  was  conscious  that  a  latent  hope 
vted.  Madame  Ritter  nourished  no  such 
usion. 

^  I  see  I  have  startled  you,"  returned  she, 
b  her  quick  discernment.  '*  You  are  willing 
hope  against  hope— against  your  own  convic- 
Qs  even.  It  is  always  so.  Even  when  the 
id  lies  before  our  eyes,  we  say :  *  I  do  not 
nk  he  is  dead.'  We  are  scarcely  convinced 
len  the  grave  is  shown  us.  *  His  grave,'  we 
r,  *I  do  not  realise  it!'  Day  after  day 
sses,  the  truth  pressing  on  us,  and  yet,  in  our 
il,    we    are   constantly    repeating :    *  Dead ! 

ad !  I  cannot  believe  it  1'  I,  too,  have  lost  a 
sband,  Adelaide,"  continued  Madame  Ritter, 
ping  her  eyes,  "  not  such  an  one  as  yours, 


.  IS  ^w  Id  me  a»  jtours  is.  Ihm 
hnri  wty  aam — ha  «w  bit  frat  born — and  two 
rfw  pA;  md  thns  1  ban  guned  a  ai 
—fl*— ■  Datk  hss  DO  (fisguises  fnm 
■B.    Vaat  Gjbmjji^m  !  he  is  not  long  for  tfas 

fifcB  a  naf^  of  ibc  stiwt-doar  bdl  wtit 
SfadbM  Kttv  pnK. 

**  b  "B  Geaotneor."  she  said ;  "  I  know  ta 

P^Tiljar  w^y  of  rmging  that  bell,  of  old.  Now, 
Adeiiiiie,  mark  bow  I  will  receive  him.  He 
ii;s<?rves  inat  I  should  be  angn.-  with  him ;  and 
I  w-Il.  At  l-fdat.  appear  to  be  so." 

I  forced  i  smile.  I  longed  to  have  liim 
'nee  more  lo  mysell'  alone,  for  I  telt  that  eveiy 
wi.ird  he  uttered,  even"  look  I  was  able  to  give 
hmi.  had  a  ^~a!u■?  now  too  great  tor  any  one  else 
to  shdT^-. 

As  his  slow  and  heav\-  footsteps  drew  nearer, 
I  saw  the  expression  of  Madiune  Rittor's  face 
i-hange  from  affeeted  disploasure  to  real  emotion. 

■'  I    am   afraid   I   shall   play  the  fool,  child," 
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said  she,  "  instead  of  the  slighted  benefiEictress ; 
and  if  he  looks  very  tired,  I  shall  melt  like  wax 
before  the  furnace.  Now  then/'  she  added  as 
his  hand  was  on  the  handle  of  the  door, 
"  admire  my  self-control  1" 

She  certainly,  as  she  stood  without  advancing 
to  meet  him,  as  she  was  accustomed  to  do, 
assumed  such  an  air  of  offended  dignity  that  I 
quite  felt  for  Gascoigne. 

'*  Madam !"  said  Gascoigne  looking  at  her 
with  deep  anxiety,  "  have  I  sinned  beyond  for- 
giveness ?     Suffer  me  to  explain." 

He  approached  her,  and  attempted  to  take 
her  hand,  but  she  withdrew  it  frigidly. 

"  Can  you  be  surprised,  M.  Gascoigne,"  said 
she,  in  a  freezing  tone,  '*  that  after  your  thank- 
less rejection  of  my  kindness,  I  should  feel 
determined  to  withdraw  my  useless  friendship 
from  one  so  insensible  ?" 

Clement  looked  at  her  earnestly,  with  an  air 
of  painful  uncertainty,  then,  as  if  convinced  by 
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the  expression  of  her  face,  I  saw  that  he  dro[^ 
his  eyes  hastily,  and  averted  his  head. 

Madame  Ritter  was  not  melted,  she  resiuiie4 
with  increasiog  severity  : 

"  I  am  sorry  for  Claudine's  sake  that  wr 
intercourse  must  cease,  but  there  are  boimiis 
even  to  my  forbearance,  and  you  are  independist 
of  your  friends.  Farewell,  Gascoigne,"  said  she, 
holding  out  her  hand  with  cold  civility,  "it  i> 
your  ingratitude  which  parts  us." 

Gascoigne  took  with  resjiectful  aflFcction,  ibt 
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"  It  is  in  your  power  to  prove  that  you  are 
i  so,**  resumed  Madame  Ritter. 
"  How  ?"  he  asked  eageriy. 
"By  accepting  my    proposition/'   was  the 
tswer. 

**  That  is  not  possible.  Madam.  I  am  influ- 
loed  by  higher  considerations  than  even  the 
ish  to  retain  your  friendship,  but  I  am  not 
Qgrateful." 

"  A  fig  for  your  considerations ;  they  are  but 
doak  for  your  worthless  pride,  I  say.  I  have 
t>ne  with  you,  Gascoigne.  I  have  been  alto- 
ither  and  painfully  mistaken  in  you.  Painfully, 
>  I  say?  There  I  show  my  weakness,  for 
0%  is  nothing  in  what  I  lose  that  ought  to 
rt  me  pain.  Farewell,  I  repeat.  Nay,  you 
^  say  nothing ;  acts  speak  louder  than 
irds." 

Gascoigne  stood  irresolute,  but  his  cheek  was 
ler  than  before,  and  his  lips  quivered  as  he 
ced  in  a  tone  of  suppressed  anguish : 
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"  You  will  hear  notbing  from  me.  Madam. 
If  you  koew — " 

"  Nothing  \  I  know  already  too  much.  Aik- 
laide  prepare  to — "  She  stopped  abruptly  as  die 
gave  a  second  glance  at  my  husband,  and  then 
added  laughing :  "  Come,  come,  Clemeut,  I  have 
been  but  playing  a  part;  confess  that  I  haw 
played  it  well.     We  are  friends  stifl." 

She  put  her  hand  on  his  shoulder  as  she 
spoke. 

"  It  has  been  played  far  too  well.  Madam," 
said  I,  rising  hastily,  and  pushing  a  chair 
towards  Gascoigne.  I  saw  that  the  sudden 
reaction  was  almost  more  painful  than  the  tiist 
surprise,  and  by  the  deep  flush  on  check  and  brow 
that,  like  all  men  of  sensitive  feeling,  he  felt  a 
painful  humiliation  at  having,  for  the  sport  of 
others,  been  betrayed  into  manifesting  real  and 
deep  emotion. 

"  Why,  Clement,"  said  she,  "  I  could  almost 
think  you  were  inclined  to  be    angry!     ^ou 
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deserve  all  I  have  said,  but  I  really  would  not 
have  trifled  with  you,  if  I  had  thought  you 
would  have  cared  so  much  about  an  old  woman's 
friendship.  Don't  punish  me  though,  by  look- 
ing such  suppressed  volumes.  Give  utterance 
to  your  fedings,  I  b^."  This  was  said  with 
isort  of  nervous  gaiety,  which  betrayed  real 
iDxiety.  As  for  me,  I  said  nothing.  I  had 
iiken  Gascoigne's  hand,  and  was  inwardly  occu- 
pied with  counting  the  feeble  but  rapid  pulse. 
How  its  irr^ular  beatings  struck  to  my  heart  1 

''I  was  silent  from  surprise,  not  anger, 
Madam,''  said  he,  "  which  indeed  would  little 
become  me.  I  would  assure  you  of  my  grati- 
tude, and  explain  to  you  my  motives,  but — " 

"We  will  take  all  that  for  granted,  mon 
tmi"  interrupted  Madame  Hitter,  twinkling  the 
iears  from  her  eyes.  "  You  put  your  hand  to 
irour  side,  Clement.  I  wish  I  and  my  acting 
tiad  been  farther." 

"  Did  I  ?"  said  he,  colouring,  and  glancing 
towards  me,  "  it  is  a  habit.     But  do  not  con- 
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cem  yourself,  dear  Madam,  about  nhat  \m 
past.     It  is  over  now." 

"But  the  effects  are  not,"  thought  I,  with 
bitter  regret. 

To  me  the  evening  passed  heavily.  As  cofr 
versation  flawed — for  our  hostess  was  qoitt 
subdued,  and  had  imposed  silence  oa  pon 
Gascoigne,  who  showed  do  disposition  to  bnsli 
the  command — I  went  to  the  piano.  I  played 
a  fragment  from  one  of  Mozart's  masses,  and 
presently   Clement  rose   and   seated  himself  at 
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pAed,''  he  said;  ''but  did  you  choose  that 
sbunt  out  of  deference  to  my  fonner  predilec- 
aoDsf 

''I  never  thought  of  that,  Gasooigne.  I  had 
10  motive  but  its  beauty.  I  am  sorry  if  I  have 
m  the  means  of  awakening  any  sad  recollec- 
tions ;"  and  I  looked  earnestly  into  his  dejected 
boa. 

^  An  recollections  of  my  father's  house  and 
of  my  native  parish  church,  where  in  that 
chaont,  as  a  boy,  I  have  so  often  assisted,  must 
^  painful  now,"  he  answered.  "  But  it  was  a 
accessary,  and  has  been  a  salutary  pain,"  he 
dded,  forcing  a  smile. 

I  made  no  answer ;  but  looking  over  Clau- 
Uie's  music,  I  found  "  I  know  that  my  Re- 
amer liveth ;"  and  I  played  and  sang  it  as  an 
t^tidote. 

I  was  not  mistaken  in  its  effect.  Gascoigne 
K>ked  as  if  he  had  caught  not  only  the  inspi- 
ttion  of  the  music,  but  the  spirit  of  the  ancient 
'ords. 
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"  No  more  to-night,"  he  entreatol.  "I  cnM 
not  bear  any  more." 

As  we  rose  to  take  our  leave,  Gascoigne  po- 
suaded  the  obstinate  Madame  Ritt^  to  Bstn  to 
the  expresdon  of  his  grateful  thanks,  and  be 
tried  to  make  her  understand  his  motives  Ar 
refusing  her  kindness.  But  this  was  more 
difficult. 

"  That  you  won't  go  is  quite  eno(^;;h  fit 
me,"  she  said.  "  I  don't  want  to  stand  listening 
'  specious   arguments    till,    like  a  tnir 
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Madame  Hitter  laughed. 

^  But  I  am  in  truth,"  she  said,  ''  thou  obsti- 

penrerter  of  all  my  good  intentions.     I  am 

Mjlliim^  but  sure  of  your  gratitude.     And  yet, 

W;    I  won't  punish  you  any  longer.     Your 

SMb  plead  to  my  weak  heart.     Good  night, 

(jbod  nighti  and  may  God  bless  you,  Clement." 

She  took  his  hand  in  hers,  looked  down  at  it 
i  mt  a  moment,  and  then  throwing  it  away,  said 
hastfly: 

**  Pdia  I  Gascoigne,  you  are  in  the  right  of 
it  A  man  with  such  a  hand  as  that  should 
wtvf  amongst  his  own  people.  Lisbon  could 
only  give  him  a  grave." 

She  did  not  stay  to  repeat  her  "  good-bye"  to 
me,  but  hurried  away  brushing,  in  a  quick  im- 
patient manner,  the  tears  from  her  eyes. 

"Clement,"  said  I  turning  to  him  in  an 
agony  of  feeling,  '^  how  long  do  you  think  you 
will  five?  They  seem  determined  to  kill  you 
befiire  the  time." 

**  God  only  knows,  Adelaide ;  but — "  He  did 
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nriah  to  agitate  him  still  further  by  the  sight  of 
my  agitation. 

**  Adelaide !"  he  said,  and  he  threw  his  arms 
fMHsionatety  around  me,  **  have  you  really  loved 
ne  8o  much  ?" 

TUs  unexpected  appeal  completely  mastered 
me.  I  forgot  the  necessity  of  keeping  off  ex- 
citement. Passionate  feeling,  long  repressed, 
bunt  forth.  1  vented  in  the  most  vehement 
ciRsses  and  words,  all  the  conflicting  emotions 
of  niy  mind.  I  condemned  and  then  extenuated 
^y  past  conduct;  I  implored  his  forgiveness, 
^  accused  him  of  insensibility  in  the  same 
lii^h;  I  defied  and  then  deplored  the  coming 
fcture;  I  said  he  should  not  die — God  never 
meant  it — while  every  word  was  pregnant  with 
the  fiiantic  despair,  which  felt  that  he  would, 

Gascoigne's  attempt  to  calm  me,  and  induce 
tne  to  listen  to  what  he  wished  to  say,  were 
)verbome.  He  was  not  strong  enough  to 
vrestle  with  my  vehemence.  He  gave  it  up, 
ind  pale  and  agonised  he  leaned  back,  passively 

VOL.    III.  M 
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xnioEi^  riH  my  frenzy  bad  exhauatfd  itself,  k 
did  '^'  M  lei^li,  aDd  then  he  spoke. 

It  vns  in  Tain,  frighteoed  at  the  effect  of  tn 
0W11  imprudeoR,  that  I  entreated  him  to  &i- 
bvar.  He  vould  be  heard,  and  I  was  forced  to 
I^ten.  He  had  often  reproved  me  for  s 
nunitiKtations  of  rebellion  before,  and  tried  bf 
ht$  own  tximplete  resignation  to  induce  mine; 
but  1  Mt  then  was  a  difiereoce  now,  in  what  he 
said  and  Ivlt,  from  what  had  been.  It  vas  w 
lopwr  :<  I'^'urf^i  srilnnissi'^ii.     It  w:is  no  ho^ 
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Christ ;  and  the  long  alienated  heart  received  at 
length  through  every  thrilling  fibre,  the  conscious 
love,  the  near  and  individual  friendship  of  the 
Redeemer  found  at  length  as  such.  Formerly, 
his  anxieties  for  me  and  his  unseen  child,  had 
pressed  heavily  upon  him ;  now  he  seemed  con- 
tent to  leave  our  future  under  the  care  of  Him 
on  whose  mercy  he  had  learnt  to  rely. 

Oh,  that  night,  how  vividly  it  rests  on  my 
memory !  how  every  tone,  and  look,  and  word, 
rings  in  my  ears !  Insensibly  I  was  soothed, 
and  my  tears  fell  calmly  as  a  relief.  I  ceased  to 
wish  him  silent.  My  heart  heaved  with  more 
earnest  longing  after  his  high  but  quiet  eleva- 
tion,  than  I  had  ever  known  before. 

At  length  he  paused,  and  then  again  the 
hurtful  consequences  of  this  night's  excitement 
recurred  to  my  mind.  Flushed  and  agitated  as 
he  was,  I  could  not  judge  of  its  ultimate  effect. 

"  Clement,"  I  said,  "  will  you  grant  me  a  great 
favour  ?     Will  you  promise  to  give  yourself  a 
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holiday  to-morrow,  as  some  fitde  mdemnifio- 
tion  for  to-day  ?" 

I  did  not  give  him  time  to  answer,  bit 
doubled  my  entreaties  and  representations. 

"  I  promise,  dearest  Adelaide,"  said  be,  vA, 
a  languid  smile,  "  if  to-morrow  I  feel  no  betta 
than  I  do  now." 

On  the  morrow,  Gascoigne's  remainiDg  at 
home  admitted  of  no  second  opinion.  He  hid 
passed  a  sleepless  night,  in  consequence  of  the 
lunt  of  tiio   (lav,   and   even   he  maiie 
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^|»]ogy.  Put  every  disturbing  thought  from 
ymar  mind,  and  try  to  sleep." 

**  If  I  try^  I  shall  be  sure  not  to  succeed/' 
^^plied  he,  with  a  smile.  '^  And  yet  I  must 
byf  otherwise  how  shall  I  be  fit  for  to- 
morrow?'' 

I  looked  at  him  as  he  spoke,  and  the  ques- 
tba  invohmtarily  rose,  would  that  morrow  ever 
some  which  would  find  him  again  fit  for  his 
usual  duties? 

I  sat  down  to  the  table  to  write,  in  such  a 
position  that  he  could  not  see  my  face,  for 
[  wished  that  day,  at  least,  to  preserve  him 
Bnom  the  slightest  approach  to  excitement,  and 
I  was  anything  but  sure  that  my  feelings  were 
under  proper  control. 

My  notes  were  written  without  any  inter- 
ruption fi*om  my  husband ;  I  sealed  them, 
leaving  them  for  him  to  direct.  There  was  no 
fear  of  mistake,  for  each  was  but  a  verbatun 
copy  of  the  other.     Then  I  sat  down  to  work, 
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and  rewarded  my  self-denial  in  abstuoiog  fron 
looking  at  Gascoigne,  by  a  gaze  of  fiill  indenufr 
fication. 

Now  that  the  eyes  were  dosed,  whose  mlA 
gent  light  alone  was  not  affected  by  the  gcnenl 
decay,  I  thought, "  Could  death  itself  look  more 
deathly  ?"  No  one  who  looked  on  that  worn 
face  and  shrunken  figure,  could  have  had  my 
rational  hope  of  his  Ufe.  More  than  that,  it 
was  impossible  not  to  feel  that  to  almost  the 
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^QDanoe  must  have  been  in  early  childhood, 
^Hfore  thought  had  stamped  the  traces  of  her 
paiiiful  progress  on  it;  and  even  earlier  still, 
when,  as  the  first-bom  infant,  he  had  sat 
UDiIing  on  a  mother's  lap,  and  clasped  in  hers 
lad  been  the  plump  and  rosy  hand,  so  pale  and 
lesUess  now. 

But  it  was  a  difficult  effort  Health  and 
iheerful  gaiety  were  qualities,  I  had  never  even 
leen  the  least  approach  in  Gascoigne.  He 
nust  have  been  a  child,  but  though  he  had, 
naturity,  which  began  too  soon,  had  overgrown 
ill  traces  of  it.  I  could  not  conceive  that 
xyyish  sports  had  ever  had  any  attraction  to 
lim,  or,  as  Claudine  herself  had  said,  that 
'ho8e  lips  had  ever  parted  to  give  vent  to 
he  free,  unrestrained  laugh  of  youthful  hi- 
brity. 

No ;  early  in  life  he  had  fixed  his  pure  and 
samest  eyes  on  a  point  beyond  the  grasp  of 
poor   mortality;  and   in    energies  prematurely 


iniuiOD,     in    a    lue    maae 
defeat  and  disappointment,  h 
perceived  he  had  laboured  i 
able. 

He  had  aimed  too  high, 
himself;  and  by  this  compar 
the  penal^  was  exacted.  1 
bore  a  part,  how  bitter  a  pt 
hut  God  and  my  owo  heart, 
movement  m  the  sleeper,  it  i 
repose;  it  was  the  heavy,  di 
less  slumber  oi  craoplete  ph 
It  brought  DO  healthy  glow 
quicker  pulsation  to  the  feel 
throbbed  so  irregulariy. 

I  put  my  hand  on  the  atfa 
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1  my  hand  on  his  heart,  so  naturally 
dous  was  I  to  test  those  proofs  of  vitality, 
ikh  are  happily  dear  even  to  the  unini- 
ted,   hut    his    own    was    strained    against 
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ist  avail    myself  of  this:    another   may  not 
!ur." 

I  felt  painfully  startled  by  these  words.  I 
nembered  Du  Verdouin  had  attempted  to 
asole  me  during  Gascoigne's  long  silence,  by 
luring  me  that  his  friend  had  passed  his  word 
honour  to  give  him  notice  when  he  believed 
oiself,  as  Du  Verdouin  had  expressed  it,  sick 
ito  death.  I  knew  that  Gascoigne  believed 
nasdf  so  now;  but  yet  every  fresh  circum- 
uice  which  reminded  me  of  the  fact,  seemed 
^h  shock  to  my  feelings. 
"Are  you  going  to  ask  Du  Verdouin  to 
lie  to  you  ?"  I  asked,  anxiously. 
**No;  for,  although  it  would  be  a  great 
^ure  to  me  to  see  him  again,  yet  it  would 
attended  with  so  many  inconveniences  to 
aself  to  leave  London  for  Germany,  that  I 
^  endeavour  to  dissuade  him  from  doing  so. 
Diight  not  be  practicable  for  him  to  obtain 
•  necessary  leave  of  absence." 
**  Dearest    Clement,"   said   I,  struggling  to 
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wg^t    Lrt  M  watt  to  Mr.  StapbiDWiL    I 
am  BBC  he«9  be  guuuuuK  cnoa^  to  put 


-Mr.    Stqihai«a 
I  or  to 


M  too;   and  jvt  cucuid- 

~j^:^s<  irij-iT  riTidi-7  ii  almost  iiripos?ible  for 
L>_  V-rii'-ir,  10  I'.avf-  London.  Xo.  It  i= 
i-o^-;  r."jcr,  ;r,5t.  st  such  a  lime  a;  tliis,  I  have 
-.;  zi'-Ls  me  wbj  U  sufiidect  wiihnut  any 
■li't-r.  I:  u-iuld  have  been  an  exquisite  sati^ 
'■^:tj:-z.  ■■■  Live  i<!,n  Louis  once  more  before  1 
b:-i :  m::  I  dv'  DC'i  expect,  or  even  desire,  thf 
.^■jTr.'.r-'j^r.rrYeDi  of  even-  wish.  And,  happily 
.r  c-.e.  Adelaide,  few  of  my  wishes  wander 
■c; end  yoursi-X" 

He  iooiii-d  at  me  with  grave  tenderness  as  he 
>:ki-.  and  then  added : 
■■  Have  you  never  thought  of  writing  to  your 
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tiiher,  Adelaide  ?  There  will  be  less  reason 
xm  for  him  and  your  hmiiy,  to  maintain  their 
ispleasure  against  you.  It  would  be  a  great 
^ef  to  me  to  think  that  they  would  forgive 
lie  error  into  which  I  led  you." 

"  No/'  said  I,  with  characteristic  vehemence, 
"I  will  never  entreat  their  forgiveness  for 
baving  loved,  what  was  so  supremely  worthy  of 
love.  There  was  no  wrong  in  leaving  them, 
worldly  and  selfish,  to  follow  your  goodness  and 
excellence.  As  for  the  disobedience  of  the  act, 
^tere  was  a  full  justification  for  it." 

''Adelaide,  do  you  think  so  yet?"  asked 
Clement,  in  a  tone  of  deep  compunction. 
"  Even  if  I  had  been  what  you  so  vainly  think 
^%  it  would  not  have  justified  your  sin.  You 
**^  I  use  a  severe  word  ;  but  it  is  the  only 
^^  allowed  me,  to  express  that  abandonment 
of  filial  obligation,  that  oversight  of  God's 
'^V^ements,  to  which  I  tempted  you." 

"  You  did  not  tempt  me,  Clement." 

**  Pardon  me,  Adelaide,  I  did.     My  weakness 
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tempted  you.  Had  I  been  stroi:^,  you  ofii 
not  have  fiuled ;  but  in  me  you  fbond  a 
abettor  and  sustdner  of  your  weakness.  IV 
guilt  is  doubly  mine,  I  know.  I  saw  the 
truth,  and  suffered  my  inclinations  to  blind  mj 
conscience.  But  it  is  past,"  he  added,  "lol 
God  has  forgiven  me." 

I  looked  at  him  with  a  smile. 

"  You  are  quite  sure  He  has,  Clement?" 
asked  I. 
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"My  dear  brother  Morley,"  wrote  I,  and 
CD,  as  I  looked  at  the  words,  the  remembrance 
that  brother's  kindness  so  slighted  and  under- 
ted,  and  the  thousand  associations  connected 
r&him,  made  me  pause.  I  thought  of  his 
ride  in  my  beauty,  his  over  appreciation  of  my 
ilents  and  accomplishments,  his  unfailing 
lection,  and  generous  patience  with  my  way- 
vd  selfishness.  I  thought  of  the  kind  kiss, 
Qd  warm,  true-hearted  blessing,  which  he  had 
iven  me  on  that  eventful  morning.  **  Surely 
B  win  not  be  able  to  resist  me  now  ?"  I  asked. 
Neither  fiither,  mother,  nor  Eliza,  can  have 
Might  him,  who  once  loved  me,  a  cruel  in- 
ference. And  a  sister  subdued  by  misery, 
Qd  anticipating  its  increase,  has  a  claim  on  his 

■ 

^ty  she  never  had  before.  With  Morley,  that 
Wed  a  man  like  Gascoigne,  will  surely  not 
*t  me  off  from  all  claim  on  human  sympathy, 
'^ve  done  him  no  wrong ;  and  could  he  see 
c  now — could  he  see  him — even  if  I  had,  all 
^uld  be  forgiven." 
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**  If  I  knew,  indeed,'*  thought  I,  as  I  looked 
to  the  dear  depth  of  those  fine  eyes,  fit)m 
lucfa  the  doud  had  vanished,  which  had  hung 
rar  them  for  nearly  half  a  century. 

Of  course,  this  change  in  Gascoigne,  little  as 
understood  it,  was  a  sensible  relief  to  me.  I 
Ut  as  if  an  oppressive  weight  had  been 
tmoved  fit)m  my  spirit — as  if  the  barrier 
rtuch  had  so  long  existed  between  us,  was 
dfflost  broken  down;  and,  in  the  new  and 
Kfter  dement  which  he  seemed  to  have 
^rbed  into  his  character,  there  was  some- 
''ung  80  unspeakably  touching  and  attractive, 
^  the  ardour  of  my  affection  received  a  new 
oipetus, 

Peiiiaps  this  mental  repose  arrested,  for  a 
■"Bae,  the  progress  of  his  rapid  decline,  or 
'^haps  my  eyes,  become  so  familiar  with  the 
l^ptoms  of  that  decay,  ceased  to  mark  them 
>  accuratdy  as  they  had  done. .  Or,  perhaps 
>^,  he  had  obtained  from  this  vital  Chris- 
Vol.  III.  N 
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tiani^  a  new  power  of  endunmce — a  dkr 
complete  mastery  over  himsdf. 

But,  at  least,  lookiog  back  upon  this  time, 
it  seems  as  if  day  followed  day  till  it  amounted 
to  weeks,  without  any  very  perceptible  dunge 
in  Gascoigne. 

My  letter  to  Morley  had  remained  unnoticed. 
I  bad  built  up  such  strong  hopes  on  the  succen 
of  this  effort,  that  I  scarcely  knew  how  to  bar 
Has  unexpected  and  complete  disappotot- 
ment.       Added  to   lliJs.   every    duv    ^iid  hour 
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Qore  than  friend — she  acted  towards  me  the 
^  of  a  mother — but  yet  there  was  something 
in  her  brusque  and  energetic  manners  that 
dmoBt  oppressed  me ;  and  though  I  was  secure 
tf  hff  sjrmpathy  on  many  points,  there  were 
othm  I  kept  within  myself. 

Or,  better  stiOi,  at  night,  when  Gascoigne 
ntnmed,  supported  in  his  willing  arms,  and 
d^MDg  in  mine  the  beloved  hands,  which 
Cray  day  grew  thinner,  I  would  pour  out 
iD  my  soul  before  him.  At  such  times,  I 
tt  he  was  something  beyond  my  husband 
inody.  True,  that  was  the  most  cherished, 
^  proudest  title;  but  I  confessed  my  most 
secret  fears  and  emotions  to  him,  with  the 
^(Hifiding,  candid  tenderness  of  a  younger  to 
^  elder  friend,  of  a  disciple  to  a  teacher, 
<^a  child  lacking  experience,  and  soliciting 
^  and  guidance  from  a  venerated  being, 
^  only  able  and  willing,  but  yearning  to 
''^stow  it  I  had  a  boundless  trust  in  him 
trust   which   only  delicacy    and    wisdom 
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as   perfect   and    UDfailiag    as    his,   could  ban 
inspired. 

While  he  spoke,  I  lived  a  liigher  life,  md 
when  he  ceased  speaking,  I  felt  as  if  I  bid 
sunk  sensibly  from  an  eminence.  DuTiDg  to 
absence,  I  passed  the  hours  in  one  prolrartfl 
bnging  for  his  return  ;  and  when  he  did  corw, 
I  yielded  myself  up  to  the  passive  enjovraent  of 
his  presence.  I  often  denied  myself  the  pleasun 
of  his  conversation,  as  MiiUer  insisted  mucli 
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med  to  devour  that  calm,  fiided  face, 

knew  would,   ere   long,  be  eternally 

from  me.     Eternally!     My  heart  beat 

at  the  thought.     I  shrank  from  it  with 

ire  horror.  ^ 

then  there  rose  in  my  mind,  so  fuU  of 

i  absorbing  idol,  an  intense  passionate 

I  share  his  eternity  with  him — to  see,  in 

led  and  sublimated  state,  that  face  and 

rhich,  to  my  partial  vision,  seemed  even 

partake  so  largely  of  the  spiritual  and 

element  —  to   know   that   those  noble 

and  powers,  tried  and  strained  here, 

hen,  developed  to  God-like  perfection, 

potent   inlets    to  an  incomprehensible 

e. 

ibted  not  all  this  awaited  him.  If  it 
a  in  my  power,  I  would  willingly  have 
i  gates  of  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem  closed 
him,  for  an  indefinite  series  of  years ; 
ras  not.  The  deathless  principle  strug- 
)r  emancipation,  would  not  linger  for  a 
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momeDt  for  my  consent.     "  Was  my  dtinnEiuf 
in  that  heavenly  dtj  establidied  ?"    wu  it 
only  question  left  me  ;  and  in  the  answa  to  it 
lay  my  only  chance  of  that  reunion  for  liudi 
y  longed.    Longed,  not  from  any  bigbei 
than  because  it  would  give  me  back  what 
now  forced  to  surrender — not  that  heaven  seemed 
anything  more  to  me,  than  an  eternal  and  perfect 
companionship  with  Gascoigne.       He  was,  b 
truth,  to  my  carnal  and  impassioned  heart  t 
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liable  to  restrain  the  rush  of  my  abortive 
bttdemess^  I  would  arouse  the  sleeper  by  the 
QCNmilsive  pressure  of  the  hand  I  had 
Uen,  or  the  feverish  kisses  of  my  quivering 

I  ofken  rose  at  other  times,  in  the  hopes  of 
flooliDg  my  excitement,  and  pushing  back  the 
faliDd,  and  leaning  against*the  shutters,  looked 

■ 

iq>  into  the  night  heavens.  The  moon  trailing 
her  brightness  over  the  housetops  and  the 
distant  trees,  never  repelled  me  by  her  cold- 
ness; or,  when  eclipsed  by  the  stars,  the 
quiet  constellations  had  an  equal  power  over 
tne.  My  restless  soul  seemed  to  imbibe,  as  I 
gazed,  something  of  their  grand  repose.  At 
mch  times  I  prayed.  Not  uttering,  or  even 
dunking,  words,  but  with  clasped  hands,  direct- 
ing to  God  my  one  eager,  impassioned  desire, 
and  invoking,  almost  conjuring,  a  gracious 
response. 
Gasooigne's  health  did  not  fluctuate  much. 
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1  had  no  opportunity  for  sclf-dcccptioD.  It  vna 
a  daily,  but  very  quiet  ebbing  away  of  bfe 
So  quiet,  so  slow,  as  scarcely  to  be  perceptible 
to  one  who  watched  him  ns  I  WBtched  him. 
Aod  then  his  fortitude  concealed,  his  resolution 
bore  so  much.  Added  to  this,  his  anxiety  oa 
my  account  prevented  him,  even  more  than 
would  otherwise  haw*  been  the  case,  front  paying 
the  necessaiy  attention  to  himsel£ 

Could  the  necessan'  indulgences  in  which  1 
stood  more  than  ever  in  need,  be  purchased  by 
rest  and  idleness  ?  Did  not  the  future  urge 
upon  him  to  relax  no  effort,  till  the  power  of 
effort  was  gone  ?  I  am  sure,  he  reasoned  tlius ; 
and,  when  on  his  return,  he  drew  his  seat  to  my 
sofa,  and  tried  as  far  as  I  would  permit  him  to 
chetT  or  comfort  mr,  I  sometimes  tried  to  get 
up  the  dear  delusion  th;it  he  was  letter — that 
:if[t'r  all  he  would  gvt  well. 

MiilkT  watched  iiis  performance  of  his  custo- 
mary duties,  with  evident  surprise. 


^ 
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"  I  can  scarcely  estimate/'  he  said,  "  M.  Gas- 
CNgne's  strength.  His  conduct  defies  calcula- 
CD.  But  it  seems  very  clear,  that  there  is 
imething  to  be  attributed  to  his  present  state 
f  mind.  The  sort  of  profound  religious  repose 
rfaidi  has  succeeded  religious  wariare  and  strife, 
as  its  effect  on  the  before  sorely-taxed  and 
ansted  body.  He  may  live  for  months: 
fadam,  your  husband  will  yet  welcome  your 
hild.  Who  knows,  but  rest  and  Lisbon  might 
live  made  the  months  years  ?" 

Miiller  was  right.  God  was  more  merciful 
ban  I  deserved.  It  was  at  midnight  that  the 
VBt  wailing  cry  of  my  new-bom  infant,  was 
card  in  the  strange  world  into  which  he 
^  ushered.  It  is  a  melancholy,  oppressive 
sson  for  birth  or  death.  It  seemed  sadly 
lE^inous  to  me.  That  hour  of  keen  anguish 
4  sharpened,  instead  of  relaxing,  every  faculty 
4  emotion. 
It  was    in    vain   quietude   was    wged    by 
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Madame  Bitto',  and  imperadTdy  commaDdedbj 
MoJler.  It  was  in  vain  they  drew  the  coitfl^ 
stepped  lighdy,  and  said  that  sleep  must  and  mgtt 
to  foUow  sucii  exhaustion ;  and  my  Idod  modia^ 
friend,  who  had  already  satisfied  Gascoigne'sM 
anxieties,  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  cairjlo 
him  his  child,  and  have  the  pleasure  of  ^ 
nessing  tliat  strange  meeting.  With  my  inii 
round  my  infant,  (how  inexpressibly  dear  tlrt 
brief  half-hour  had  made  him  !)  I  said  feeblr, 
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rves  prevailed.  I  heard  the  monotonous 
long  of  the  watch  on  the  mantel-piece,  and, 
ndiog  my  ear  dose  I  heard  too— has  Heaven 
epcr  bliss  in  store  for  us  ? — the  faint  breathing 
my  child.  My  child !  my  child !  the  thought 
oned  too  great  for  me.  Every  finger  quivered 
it  pressed  to  my  maternal  breast,  that  fragile 
lond  of  humanity.  And  unconsciously  I 
ipeated,  with  whispered  vehemence  to  my  ex- 
ted  self,  the  words  "  My  child  1  my  child !" 
D  every  fibre  in  my  frame  thrilled  with  a 
inoge  ecstacy,  almost  too  great  for  endurance, 
lot  this  interval  was  brief  I  heard  Gas- 
ngne's  approaching  footsteps,  and  then  the 
peaing  door. 

I  am  not  going  to  describe  a  scene,  of  which 
have  too  profound  a  remembrance  to  trust 
VBelf  with  the  details.  Besides,  such  moments 
^  sacred  before  Heaven  and  man.  Suffice  it 
^  lay  that  here  there  was  no  disappointment. 
'^  Gascoigne  lifted  the  child  in  his  arms, 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

How  well  I  remember  my  first  waking  as  a 
other!  I  had  a  drowsy  half-consciousnc'ss 
at  something  had  happened,  something 
range  but  pleasant.  In  another  moment  the 
sdity  of  my  bliss  burst  upon  me.  There  lay 
^y  m£mt  beside  me  !  Gascoignc's  child  !  My 
wn!  my  living  own!  I  was  about  to  kiss 
ith  my  usual  impetuosity  the  little  face ;  but 
^e  mother — the  thoughtful,  unselfish  mother — 
^  been  bom  within  me.  It  might  wake  him, 
^  my  prompt  reflection,  and  I  refrained. 
I  recovered  slowly.      My  strong,  vehement 
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emotions  were  often  too  much  Kir  my  i 
frame.  During  this  period,  Gascoigoe  bad  mwy 
an  opportunity  to  ui^e  upon  me  liis  wishes  fa 
the  future.  My  brother's  silence  forced  him  tr 
the  conclusion,  that  there  was  Dothiog  brfort  nw 
but  to  take  my  part  in  the  great  struggle  foi 
subsistence,  and  to  tight,  siogle-handHl,  fo 
myself  and  child.  To  prepare  me  for  tbi 
solemn  warfare  was  all  that  was  in  bis  power. 

And  so  far  as  human  wisdom,  tenderness  aii' 
prayer  went,  I  had  all  exercised  on  my  behal 
to  their  full  perfection.  What  will  not  habi 
do  ?  Six  months  ago,  I  should  have  belicvt- 
it  impossible  that  I  could  have  listened,  wit 
sucli  comparative  calmness,  to  words  of  entn-al 
or  cxliortatioEi  spoken  by  him  in  the  prospect  t 
approaching  death. 

And  yet,  so  famiUarised  had  the  idea  c 
Gascoigne's  death  become  to  mt — he  himsc 
seemed  so  constantly  occupied  with  it — iha 
msensibly,  my  first  vehemence  was  yielding  to 
dull,  passive  feeling  almost  approaching  apath 
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times,  and  startling  to  myself.  All  emotion 
med  merged  into  one  desire — the  desire  to 
pvoye  the  period  left  me. 
I  would  listen,  without  tears,  to  every  word  he 
id,  frightened  lest  one  should  be  forgotten  or 
<.  I  used  to  follow  him  eagerly  with  my 
ti  as  he  moved  about  the  room,  or  pursued 
•  customary  duties.  **  When  he  is  dead," 
Dy  repugnance  to  this  thought  had  been 
xiqpered  by  a  strong  necessity,)  ^' every  gesture 
Kl  ezpitsssion,  the  most  minute  and  trifling 
idividualisms,  will  be  a  reminiscence  beyond  all 
due.  Let  me  study  them  well.  The  time 
ay  oome  when  I  would  give  a  year  out  of  my 
le,  to  call  up  before  me  some  vi\dd  remem- 
imoe  of  his  personality."  And  thus  I  would 
ttdi  him,  applying  myself  to  this  melancholy 
Mq  with  a  morbid  and  feverish  eagerness, 
hich  can  scarcely  be  conceived.  It  destroyed 
QK»t  the  pleasure  I  took  in  his  society.  Any 
tomentary  change  of  countenance,  any  peculiar 
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beauty  of  expresuon,  produced  a  sensation  d 
bitter  alarm. 

"Ah!"  was  the  prompt  reflection,  "afc* 
months  hence,  and  I  shall  find  it  impossUe 
to  recal  that  look.  Years  hence,  and  the  toj 
traces  of  his  features  may  be  forgotten.  I  sh^ 
Dot  be  able  to  bring  to  my  mind,  the  inuge  1 
vainly  try  to  bum  into  my  memory.  Oh! 
that  there  were  some  means  of  making  toot, 
accent,  and  manner  tangible ;  that  individual 
existence  were  not  such  a  subtjle  and  evanesctnt 
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lODatdy  at  my  earnestness,  and  professed  his 
^gness  to  give  all  the  limited  assistance  in 
lis  power. 

I  have  a  perfect  remembrance  of  my  first 
Sort  It  was  Saturday.  Gascoigne  had  re- 
imed  from  giving  the  few  lessons,  belonging 
•  the  duties  of  the  day.  It  was  oppressively 
It,  for  the  summer  season  was  at  its  height ;  but 
had  fixed  in  my  own  mind  that  afternoon  for 
e  conmiencement  of  my  task,  and,  in  spite  of 
Qgour  and  headache,  I  applied  myself  to  it. 
y  little  one  was  asleep  beside  me ;  I  had  no 
ixiety  on  his  account. 

"  Sit  opposite  to  me,  Clement,"  said  I,  "  but 
little  nearer ;  I  am  not  going  to  attempt  u 
t)file  sketch,  it  would  not  satisfy  me.  It  is 
»ur  face,  your  perfect  face  I  want  turned  frill 
I  me.  There,  that  will  do ;  but  raise  your 
'es,  dear  Gascoigne ;  thank  you !  But  with 
lat  expression  in  them  I  shall  never  b(' 
)le  to  go  on.     Look  at  me,  pray,  a  little  less 
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^  Sa  ftr  as  I  can  judge,  it  is  perfect,  Ade- 

He  stood  contemplating  it  for  several 
imotes,  with  grave  attention. 

Tlinking  I  divined  his  thoughts,  I  looked  up 
to  his  bee  and  said : 

"  It  is  not  thinner  or  more  worn  than  the 
iginal,  Clement." 

''I  dare  say  not,"  he  answered.  As  he 
imed  away,  his  eyes  fell  on  the  sleeping  child 
I  his  cradle.  "  God  grant,"  he  said,  earnestly, 
that  if  this  little  one  should  live  as  long  as  I 
sve  done,  his  face  may  wear  a  different  aspi'ct 
om  mine.  Adelaide,  had  I  been  a  resign^cd 
ad  trusting  child  of  God,  instead  of  a  mis- 
iken  sdf-tormenter,  fifty  years  even  would  not 
ave  been  able  to  have  produced  such  an  effect 
nd  outline  as  that." 

He  lifted  up,  as  he  spoke,  the  child  in  his 
rms,  and  gazed  earnestly  into  the  little  face, 
le  had  awoke,  without  crying,  and  lay  pas- 
ivdy  in  his  father's  arms,  returning  the  steadfast 
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look  with  the  fixed  unconscious  gaze  of  id 
Akwh  in  the  large  grey  eyes  I  triced,  h(fe- 
filf,  aa  isdpieDt  resemblance  to  the  intdkrt 
lad  i|»itmlity  expressed  in  those  of  GisooigiK^ 
wui,  ID  the  uodereloped  features,  I  was  beot  on 
pOTTmne  the  severe  and  perfect  ^rminctiy 
vhich  BDuked  the  Grecian  beauty  of  a  tact, 
r  age  nor  suffering  had,  U>  my  view. 


The  devdopment  of  that  infantile  loveliness 
iho  thi^ughifuJ,  anxious  father  never  witnessed ; 
(he  winning  graces  and  high  principles  of  that 
boy's  t-arly  maturttj,  were  unheeded  in  the  cold 
stillnt^ss  of  the  grave, 

I  ovudd  sec,  as  Giiscoigne  leaned  over  him, 
that  thirc  wrre  painful  thoughts  working  in  his 
mind.  Who  h;is  not  tried  to  pierce  the  future  he 
will  never  sec,  and  cannot  control  ?  However 
impiicii  the  Christian's  faith  may  be,  there  are 
moments  when  nature  is  omnipotent,  and  filial 
ct^ntidencc  is  lost  in  the  wild,  eager  questioning 
of  the  destiny  in  store  for  some  beloved  being— 
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^  the  passionate  desire  to  tear  the  secret  from 
^  Eternal  Wisdom,  and  read  it  for  ourselves — 
V  advance  of  unbasting  Providence.  I  read 
looiething  of  this  in  the  eager,  troubled  ex- 
franon  of  my  husband's  countenance,  as  he 
laked  his  eyes  from  the  in&nt's  face  appealingly 
Id  heaven. 

"  God  forgive  me !"  said  he  at  length,  with 
a  heavy  sigh ;  "  when  shall  I  learn  to  conquer 
way  emotion  contrary  to  His  Will?  The 
thought  arose  just  now,  why  was  this  new  tie 
given  me  to  make  life  dearer  and  death  more 
diflicult?  Such  is  my  audacious  questioning 
of  the  Supreme !  Oh,  it  is  well,"  and  he 
fifted  his  head  with  a  look  of  triumphant 
gratitude,  *'  that  between  me  and  my  God 
diere  stands  a  divine  and  tender  Interces- 
8or." 

He  gave  the  child  into  my  arms,  and  sitting 
down  beside  me,  said  : 
"  The  time  will  come — will  it  not,  my  be- 
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!!■•■>  of  the  Etoml,  will  ioak  hack  upon  out 
hHHk  l&  a>  but  the  brief  probatioo-tem  n- 
^mite  to  bare  brougfat  about  our  ^oiw 
^rtB>.  How  wir  sbafl  marvd  at  our  r 
t^maft  aSWB^  tb&t  Will,  whusv  | 
wc  AJi  tbeo  fim  comprehend  !" 

An  anexptcted  visit  from  Miiller  into' 
nftad  ner  oooTersation.  He  was  alw^  ■ 
■•rfcoiTie  ri*itor  to  me,  as  I  relied  ven'  firm!; 
OD  his  opimoo,  and  always  enti'rtaincd  a  yiipn 
hope  that  be  mi^ht  say  sometliing  favourable " 
Gascoigne.  On  ihLs  occasion,  there  was  soim' 
thing  unlike  his  usual  even  cheerfulness  in  hi 
nianner.  He  gave  abrupt  and  absent  answer 
to  Gascoigne's  remarks,  and  looked  iinpatitnil; 
once  or  twice  towards  me. 

"  Have  you  anything  to  say  to  CIcnunt 
Dr.  Miiller,  which  would  make  my  abscnr- 
desirable?  I  shall  be  happy  to  leave  th^ 
nxim  ;"  and  I  half  rose  as  I  spoke. 
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**No,  no,  Madam,"  said  he,  quickly,  "pray 
^^BQiun.  I  did  at  one  time  think  of  asking  to 
*oe  M.  Gasooigne  alone,  but  he  looks  so  very 
'^neqaal  to  anything  at  all  exciting,  that  I  have 
fjtnn  up  the  idea  for  to-day.  You  are  ver\' 
ittpusihle,  Gasooigne,"  continued  Miiller; 
*  you  don't  look  at  all  disturbed." 

''Adelaide    and   my   child    are    here,"   said 
Clement.     ''  What  have  I  to  fear  ?" 

"Nothing,  certainly,  if  you  only  feared  for 
them/'  returned  Miiller,  with  an  uneasy  smile. 
"But  it  was  for  myself  I  was  going  to  claim 
joor  sympathy.  But  it  is  of  no  consequence. 
I  can  defer  it.  I  would  not,  for  my  own  satis- 
fiustion,  agitate  you." 

"  My  dear  Miiller,"  said  Gascoigne,  affection- 
ately, "  do  not  fear.  My  anxiety  is  now  aroused. 
You  must  satisfy  it.  I  am  not,  by  any  means, 
80  incapable  as  you  think  me." 

"  Well,  Dr.  Muller,"  said  I,  "  I  leave  Clement 
in  your  hands.  Justify  the  reliance  I  have 
upon  your  judgment." 
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1  .  left  them,  inwardly  wondering  wfert 
Miiller's  communication  could  be,  uud  whiUug 
away  the  interval  by  pefecting  my  triumpliaiit 
sketch.  One  hour  passed,  and  I  had  not  Ix^n 
re-summoned.  Then  the  half  of  another  fol- 
lowed, and  I  became  impatient  of  my  tedious 
absence. 

At  length  1  heard  Miilkr  departing,  and  1 
expected  Gascoigne  would  come  to  seek  me. 
1  waited  in  vain ;  and  now  absolutely  alarmed, 
1  returned  to  the  room.  Gascoigne  sat  in  u 
thoughtful  attitude.  He  held  a  letter  in  ills 
hand,  Imt  it  was  unopened,  I  went  up  to  him, 
and  laying  my  hand  on  his  shoulder,  said,  as  1 
leaned  caressingly  over  him  : 

"  1  would  not  force  myself  into  anv  one's 
confidanee,  but  I  liope  Miiller  has  not  pro- 
hibited you  from  telling  mt-  what  has  passed 
just  now.  You  look  very  grave.  Wlioso  letter 
is  that  ?" 

He  raised  his  eyes,  and  looked  at  me  affec- 
tionately. 
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" I  am  at  fiill  liberty  to  tell  you  everjthing, 
Addude.  As  to  this  letter,  that  concerns  the 
mBOODd  part  of  Miiller's  information,  and  I  will 
difcr  it  for  a  time/' 

*'Has  anything  happened  to  cloud  Miiller's 
Inight  course  of  prosperity,  at  last  ?"  I  asked. 
''His  communication  was  personal,  he  said.  I 
hope  not." 

"Yes.  Miiller  is  too  good  a  man  to  be 
iBowed  to  live  on  as  he  has  hitherto  done — un- 
diiiteDed,  undisciplined.  But  I  hope  he  may 
k  qxtfed  the  full  brunt  of  the  trial  he  antici- 
pto.  Claudine  has  always  been  ailing  and 
•ickty.  He  thinks  her  health  in  a  very  pre- 
^nm  state.  But  the  extreme  affection  he 
«•  for  her,  would  naturally  induce  him  to  over- 
estimate the  danger." 

''Is  this  the  matter  that  troubled  him,  and 
''nidi  he  came  to  discuss  with  you?  So  far 
•*  I  can  judge  from  what  I  have  seen  of 
Claudine  lately,  there  is  no  greater  cause  for 
^riety  on  the  score  of  health,  than,  I  suppose, 


Go  on,  I  beg,  udkt 
3nr  iRBtf  T^iar  cowwitum  an." 
W-!JL  BWB.  if  I  mssC  kifi  nm.  I  hm  »(»- 
kss  happr  fi 
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«t  she  loved  Miiller,  and  is  now  first  begin- 
Dg  to  discover  her  mistake.  There  is  an 
straction  of  manner,  an  evident  oppression  of 
irits,  and  a  kind  of  self-dissatisfaction  about 
r,  that  seems  to  me  very  far  from  indicating 
it  happiness  which  she  ought,  in  her  circum- 
uces,  to  feeL" 

*'  Miiller  has  said  something  of  this  to  me, 
r  dear,  observant  Adelaide/'  replied  he, 
siously;  ^'but  I  hesitated  to  believe  it.  I 
7e  not  seen  much  of  Claudine  lately,  except 
her  lessons;  and  then  her  desire  to  keep 
ce  with  Miiller  has  not  seemed  like  any 
ninution  of  affection.  I  have,  too,  been 
ich  pre-occupied  of  late.  I  must  arouse 
^self,  and  observe  her  closely.  As  for  her 
ising  to  love  one  so  excellent  and  noble- 
arted  as  Miiller,  I  can  scarcely  believe  it  pos- 
»le,  unless  indeed  she  has  seen  some  one 
)re  loveable  and  worthy^  and  that  is  still 
s  likely." 
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"And  yet,"  said  I,  after  a  few  ; 
reflection,  and  with  a  heightened  colour, 
it  is  in  this  way  only  that  I  account  for  Clau- 
dine's  altered  manner.  Until  lately,  the  youDg 
girl  has  not  known  her  own  feelings.  She  has 
mistaken  friendship  and  esteem  for  low;  and, 
what  is  worse  still,  she  has  sufiFered  ber  imagina- 
tion to  undermine  her  peace  and  self-respecL  I 
say  imagination — for  I  can  scarcely  believe  that 
it  is  anything  deeper  than  imagination." 

"  Are  you  going  to  give  me  the  kuy  to  Ihese 
enigmas,  Adelaide?"  asked  Gascoigiie,  looking 
at  me  with  surprise. 

"  Claudiiie  is  to  be  lierc  to-morrow,  my  be- 
loved Clement,"  said  I,  taking  his  hand,  and 
looking  into  Lis  pale,  thouglilful  face  with  an 
anxious  smile.  "  Let  me  liavc  a  little  l-ou- 
versation  with  her,  and  if  1  find  my  conjecturi'S 
well-founded,  I  may  perhaps  explain  my  mean- 
ing ;  if  iK>t,  you  liad  better  never  know  it,  and 
must  look  upon  wliat  I   have  said   as  mere  idle 
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^ttds.  I  do  not  wonder,  however,  at  Miiller's 
^meanness.  What  did  you  say  in  the  way  of 
coBsolaftion  ?" 

**  Very  little.  There  is  but  one  panacea  for 
Imman  ills,  of  whatever  nature  they  may  be. 
To  look  upon  them  as  the  necessary  discipline 
to  fit  us  for  our  future  state — as  the  reminders 
of  a  watchful  fether's  love  —  as  the  light 
iffictions  which,  enduring  but  for  a  mo- 
ment, work  out  a  more  exceeding  and  eternal 
ireight  of  glory.     All  this  Miiller  knew  before 

(DC. 

I  turned  away  my  head,  for  the  tears  had 
rushed  to  my  eyes.  "  Should  I  ever  learn  to 
regard  in  such  a  light  my  bitter  trial  ?''  was  the 
instinctive  question.  I  conquered  my  emotion 
irith  an  effort.  Gascoigne,  wrapped  in  his  own 
neligious  feelings,  had  not  obsen^ed  me.  Pre- 
lently  I  said,  with  a  forced  smile : 

**  But  that  letter,  Clement,  the  second  part  of 
ICiiller's  information  ?" 

"  Ah  I"  said  he,  with  a  start  of  recollection : 
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"I  had  almost  forgotten  it;  yon  vrill  be  »ot 
much  surprised,  Adelaide." 

He  gave  me  the  letter,  and  one  glance  was 
sufficient  for  me  to  recognise  in  the  direction, 
the  handwriting  of  Stephenson.  My  t'a« 
flushed.  That  remembrance  was  made  bitter 
by  my  own  selfislmess  and  dishonour.  Viewiug 
my  past  conduct  towards  him  in  the  light 
caught  from  Gasco^ne's  rectitude,  it  wore  an 
aspect  of  deep  self-humiliation. 

"  What  has  he  to  say  to  you,  Clement?"  1 
askid.  "  And  Ikjw  is  it  tliat  MiiUer  brought  this 
letter  f 

"  Mrs.  Stephenson  is  an  invalid,  and  MiUIlt 
has  made  the  acquaintance  of  herself  and  son 
in  his  professional  capacity.  I  hardly  know  how 
it  was  that  our  name  was  introduced ;  but  once 
introduced  you  may  suppose,  Adelaide,  that 
they  had  niueli  to  ask,  and  he  somelliing  to  tell. 
They  do  not  remain  long  here;  Mr.  Stephenson 
is  anxious,  for  the  sake  of  his  mother's  health, 
to  go  on  to  Italy." 
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"To  Italy/'  said  I,  with  a  heavy  sigh. 
Ckmeot,  what  might  not  Italy  do  for  you ! 
^hl  the  curse  of  poverty !" 

My  feelings  overpowered  me.  I  thought, 
ad  one  hundredth  part  of  Stephenson's  super- 
iuoQs  wealth  been  ours,  I  might  be  looking 
orward  to  life  instead  of  death,  to  happiness 
ttthad  of  misery.  He,  able  to  do  as  well  as 
Ure  an  that  was  necessary  for  one,  loved 
fcuty,  no  doubt,  but  feebly,  poorly  in  com- 
^ttison  with  the  impassioned  love  with  which 
'  regarded  my  husband;  and  I  so  utterly 
^pless,  unable  to  obtain  the  realization  of  the 
cast  of  all  my  eager  wishes,  unable  to  buy  the 
^rivil^es  of  the  sunshine  and  balmyair  of  thi 
ife-cherishing  South. 

Gascoigne  saw  my  emotion,  but  did  not 
nderstand  its  cause ;  and  in  the  earnest, 
xmbled  look  with  which  he  regarded  me,  there 
as  evidently  a  doubt  whether  it  was  not  attri- 
utable  to  some  painful  recollection  of  former 
«ling. 
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"  It  ia  natural,  Adelaide,"  and  he  toolc  mj 
hand  gently,  "  that  this  name  should  arouse 
some  painful  recollections  of  the  past — somf 
regret  even  at  the  remembrance  of  the  happia 
fate  that  might  have  been  yours,  and  the  aai- 
templation  of  your  present  lot.  No  alTectioD, 
no  devotion  on  my  part,  can  atone  for  the 
wrong  I  did  you,  when  I  took  you  from  your 
proper  sphere  and  obnous  duties,  to  divide  mv 
poverty  and  liear  my  burdens.  My  beloved 
Adelaide,  the  ordeal  is  almost  over.  Thank 
God  !  this  miserable  episode  of  yours  will  be  a 
brief  one  !" 

"  Clement,  Clement!"  exclaimed  I,  in  a  tone 
of  agonised  supplication,  "  do  not  humiliate  me 
like  this  !  Nothing  beyond  you,  has  the  power 
to  pain  me  now.  I  regret  nothing  but  my  own 
unworthiness  and  uselessness.  I  think  you 
did  wrong  me,  Gascoigne,  when  you  married 
me." 

And  I  took  both  his  hands,  bowing  down 
upon  them  my  humiliated  head. 
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^oo  did  wrong  me  when  you  thought  me 
^  drink  the  eup  of  which  you  drank,  and 
^  baptised  with  the  baptism  with  which 

Were  baptised.  May  God  forgive  me, 
iient,  as  you  have  donel  He  knows  that 
ife  but  made  that  eup  more  bitter,  that 
ism  more  fiery." 

wept  passionately   as   I   spoke,  straining 
ilsively  to  my  heart  the  hands  which  lay 
iliog  but  passive  in  my  own. 
Adelaide,     you     exaggerate     your     faults 
Bt  me,"  said  he,  at  length,  evidently  strug- 

to  preserve  his  composure.  "My  con- 
»wards  you  was  far  from  blameless.  And 
were  your  sin  more  great  and  heavy  than 
-not  against  me,  I  mean,  but  against  your 
-do  you  think  you  have  outstripped  the 
e  forbearance  ?  My  beloved  Adelaide,  do 
tunk  that  my  love,  strong  as  it  is,  or  my 
reness,  entire  as  it  is,  is  anything   more 

the  faintest  forth- shadowing  of  that 
>L.  III.  •  P 
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perftct  tmdCTDFSS,  that  oHnplpte  panjon  dad 
tbe  ALxkigfat)^  Rpdecmer  offers  you  vitb  sock 
eainest  but  loDg-sufl^iit^  o^enKss  ?  A^ 
Ui'ie,  He  vmls  to  be  gradoas — tbe  c 
knns  from  vhicfa  tou  turn  arc 
knxioos  to  f(^  jva  vrithia  tfacir 
shelter." 

He  broke  off,  overcome  hy  his  deep  i 
while  I,  in  my  guilt}'  idohtrr,  so  long  as  I  iotkei 
in  that  palo,  subUme  face,  so  lonj:  as  I  ft]t  dK 
pPi^^ure  of  thos(*  failing  arms,  had  no  voiJ  'C 
my  c;»mal  heart  for  a  Redeemer's  love.  1  »sj^ 
esi-iiiti,  it  is  true,  A  moiuentari-  leelin^  a 
drt'p  devotion  flushed  my  cheek,  and  maie  th) 
he.in  beat  responsivoly  to  the  thrilling  appeil 
But  it  was  but  momentary.  A  glamv  at  e_» 
husband,  and  my  soul  fell  back  into  its  iVk*?^. 
and  I  could  acknowledge  no  tenderness  A' 
mcR-y  in  one,  from  whose  hands  I  wis  :. 
m-eive  so  cruel  a  blow.  The  anxious  izii 
diAout  Gascoigme  saw  my  change  of  counte- 
nance, and  understood  it. 
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My  God  1"  he  ezdaimed.  "  it  is  not  for 
^  know  the  times  or  the  seasons,  but  the 
•  willcome— " 

'When  I  shall  be  saved,  Gascoigne;  and 
le  eternal  truths  as  you  do  ?     God  grant 

saw  how  this  late  scene  had  fisitigued  him. 
e  was  that  inexpressible  languor  spread 
his  hod  and  figure  that  bore  so  grave 
tness  to  his  expiring  forces.  He  seemed 
.ve  barely  strength  enough  to  sustain  the 
it  of  existence.  He  leaned  back,  bowing 
ead  on  his  arms,  folded  on  the  arm  of 
lofa.  There  was  such  a  painful  air  of 
lugh  exhaustion,  there  was  something  so 
)sed  in  the  whole  form  and  attitude, 
I  sat  gazing  at  him  in  a  kind  of  passive 

dyl  there  was  a  bitter  irony  in  the  idea 
Italy  for  him  could  achieve  anything.  I 
I  not  sit  long  like  this  without  attempting 

p  2 


"  are  you  in  paii 

I  pressed  my 

w  the  imK  (ki 

"No   graatfr 

he  said ;  "  but  I 
^M  voy  hirdb 
I  ««ht  It  i 
mffsoiog," 

It  wu  indeed 
P^inM»ia  which 
>n  my  ilLordend 
reswitment,  as  I 
heaTfiDs  Uoziitt  « 
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dw  bitter  look  with  which  I  glanced  round 
I  oontncted  space  of  that  dose  room,  and 
d|  anzioady : 

*  Fngive  me,  Adelaide ;  I  am  setting  you 
I  eninple  of  rebellion.  I  ought  not  to  have 
iqihiiied,  above  all,  of  this  glorious  summer 
Brtfaar,  welcomed  by  thousands.  How  un- 
Miftil  wearer 

" Ungratefiil,  Clement!"  I  said,  bitterly.  "  I 
low  not  for  what  either  you  or  I  have  to  be 
HefiiL'' 

"I»  for  God's  supporting  love,  the  hope 
f  heaven,  and  your  affection,  Adelaide,"  an- 
wred  he.  "You — "  he  paused,  looked  at 
ie  uudously,  and  then  added,  impressively, 
God  grant  that  what  you  count  your  greatest 
now  may  be  the  stepping-stone  to  your 
itore  blessedness." 

^Oh,  Gascoignel  would  it  not  have  been 
tenaful  to  have  paved  the  way  less  roughly  ?" 
deed  ly  passionately. 


I 


nl  latewte 


Ih  te  Afir  «K  Mifap  «f  ft  ^  fe  hH 

w-n     unEr*    ic  ini    r.:iiicaa£cic    is    prwae 

luv  nci;  E  ire  ifikis  L  s;i.-SKi::^  ^^At. 

'  T"  ;    HI  iKn'sr  sir;  .t:'  v-ci.-fr:^,~  be  aid. 
»na  i  iunn  snm; .  ''  nssijji.  s  caj  iwjuir?  in 

This  nrrRi.  I   .xura;-!  iii(  Irtier.      Ii  wis 

■pn-  'Tir'  l-nu:  "hic  ixii  tzii  deliraw  lo  >  dfpre 
aiic  ianrswi  m:.  I;  <cuAi  ti>e  feci  i^  his 
tvjoz  TTil  i«s  iD.cis-  ibeo  m  the  drr ;  oT 
i-a-rmc  i";ac-£  f-.iir  MiJifr  o<  his  Do^bourbood 
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»   Gasooigne,   and  asked   permission   to    see 


"I  have  heard  of  your  iUness,  dear  Sir," 
ka  wrote^  **  and  am  very  anxious  to  come  and 
nmnee  myself  that  Dr.  Miifler's  friendship 
hv  eaaggeiated  your  danger.  Do  not  think 
kre  k  any  a£fectation  in  this  cordiality.  Even 
Ik  a  time  when  I  was  under  the  influence  of 
pHional  feeling,  1  appreciated  your  many  high 
duna  to  esteem  and  regard;  and  now  that 
Orcomstances  have  softened  the  past  into 
QoChing  but  a  salutary  recollection,  I  feel 
myseilf  at  liberty  to  press  upon  you  my  friendly 
lympathies.  I  enck)se  a  note  from  my  mother 
to  Madame  Gascoigoe." 

I  read  this  letter  without  a  single  sensation  of 
mortified  vanity.  That  Stephenson  had  suc- 
ceeded in  thus  calmly  contemplating  the  past, 
md  could  propose  to  meet  me  with  no  other 
motive  but  friendly  sympathy  towards  Gas- 
eoigne,  surprised  me  certainly,  but  at  the  same 
time^  it  was  a  great  relief  and  satisfaction.     The 


■v-H  tie  ssr^xTsed,  A'J^aJde,    to  hear 

c."     air    WTiCr.    -  bet    tiw     effect    of 

— •TzrrsL    li.    yirigr.inr     res-=ntment   is 

L  izti  =y  aiincttr  is  no;  an  obdurate 

r:    w^-^v.   ■■z-i:    i    hjve    r.eard   from 

cr  i-;tL.i  I  :~~V.  Live  been  eDnugh  to 

-trin  ':•:    ziuch   cirpjs^ii  to  ■  le.in  to 

SO;.'     Ms  ^'-<r  cLi.i.  viju   have  paid 

T;  :-:'  t:i_'  Trrr-'-rrt',     What  you  must 

Tree        Y;-a  »"'_!  ;\2fer  a  triind  to  visit 

I    5ay.    ;;   t'iend.  tor  Frerit  nek  is 

rvir    mir    --hoiiloer    as    I    t^Tiii?,    and 

every   w:>n:.       I   can    surtS^    f'.Teire 
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has  foipven.     Besides,  I  am  a  great 

^d  suffering  is  a  healthy' discipline  for 

{  U8»  frail  and  erring  as  wc  are,  to  be 

'towards  those  who  have  injured  us.     Do 

^hk  yoursdf  to '  answer  this.     We  shall 

to-morrow,  if  we  are  not  forbidden   to 

pot  this  letter  into  Gascoignc's  hand,  and 

it  into  a  flood  of  tears.     I  felt  this  kindness 

Jfiilly.     It  was  such  an  unexpected,  such  an 

berved  pleasure. 

'Does  the  idea  of  seeing  her  distress  you, 

hide  ?**  asked  Gascoigne  anxiously. 

Distress  me !    oh  no,  Clement.     It  will  be 

weet  to  speak  to  an  Englishwoman  again  !" 

te  smiled  sadly. 

Dear  Adelaide,  through  Mrs.  Stephenson 

may  be  reconciled  to  your  family,  and  then 

rhat  a  relief  would  that  be  to  me." 

le  apoke  so  earnestly  that  I  rejoined  with 

ed  hopefulness : 

'  I  do  not  doubt  it,  Clement.      Put  away 
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fDiff  anxieties  on  my  accoont  I  do  not  knmr. 
how  it  is,"  I  added  aAer  a  pause,  *^  but  in  spu 
of  ifi  IDT  efforts,  even'  day  seems  to  brii:^  SOOK- 
ttiiig  excitii^  vrith  it.  Dear  GasooigQe,  yM 
must  not,  I  think,  see  the  Slepbensons  !  Yoa«re 
not  equal  to  it.  I  will  call  on  Mrs.  Stcphesisoo, 
RtUTQ  our  united  thanks,  and  expUio  to  her  bow 
very  iH  you  are — £ar,  far  too  ill  for  the  excit»> 
meat  of  renewing  sucfa  acquuntanoeship." 

I  strusjrlwl  ^'th  my  choking  tears  as  I  spokf. 
but  it  was  a  hard  effort  to  restrain  them  ;  an 
effort  in  which  mv  painful  practice  seemed  to  be 
of  reri  poor  arail.  Gascoigne  hesitated.  How 
natural  it  was  that  he  should  wish  to  escape 
from  what  he  was  so  little  able  to  sustain  1 

"  If  I  could  excuse  myself,"  he  said,  "  but, 
oh  no  I  they  hare  been  so  verj-  kind,  it  would 
seem  ungrateliil.  Besides,  for  your  sake,  Ade- 
laide, I  must  make  the  effort.  It  will  not  be 
much,  and  that  inducement  alone  would  fortiiy 
me." 

I    jielded,    and  sat  down  to  reply   to  Mrs. 
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MDSon's  letter,  and  to  beg  that  she  would 
kind  as  to  defer  their  visit  until  Monday, 
oezt  day  ^ma  the  Sabbath.  We  expected 
fine,  and  besides  it  was  hdd  in  a  very 
1  light  by  Gascoigne  who,  I  knew,  would 
y  regret  such  a  forced  and  uncongenial 
roption.  It  would  be,  too,  one  day's  inter- 
f  comparative  rest,  for  I  intended  to  absorb 
dine  almost  entirely  to  myself.  I  assigned 
dgne's  health  as  the  motive  for  my 
3Bt ;  there  was  no  deficiency  of  warmth  in 
thanks  for  her  kindness.  I  felt  indeed 
\j  gratefid,  and  with  me  every  feeling  was 
motion. 


cw 


T3Z  ?:!Ii;'F'Jie  morniiis  was  one  of  ihoa 
ice  iiiifor.  jmnmer  'iays,  which  make  ciR 
iemzims  inv  i  breath  .:■("  deeper  lon^g  for 
rhu  ?:oL  :c«i  cc'incn.-.  A>  Gascoigne  stood 
ItTjcinir  liTiiost  ciir;  i:pt?Q  window,  I  felt  sure 
tzd-:  ■^.cie  isire  of  this  kind  was  stirring  in 
2.S-  ?r;-iic.  Thtre  wns  st.'mi;thing  in  the  parted 
JvT^  ici  ■ECrfcC  xaze.  fi_xeii  across  the  distant 
ian-iscape,  that  could  n'.'t  be  mistaken.  Ptv- 
^tfcti;  iz  w-js  explained.  "  Adelaide,"  he  said, 
yrxz.  1  stnile  •}(  aippressed  emotion,  as  he  mel 
lEv  look  of  earnest  stnilinv,  "  Fnnce  lies  in  that 
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km.**    He  took  my  hand,  and  drew  me 
B  window,  pointing  as  he  spoke  to  that 
r  oocapied  by  '^le  grand  pays." 
[ow  sweety  on  such  a  morning  as  this/' 

he,  "our  native  village  looked!  How 
1  to  my  young  ears  was  the  chime  of 
iiurdh  belly  and  the  sound  of  the  wind, 
i  to  a  Sabbath  calm,   waving  solemnly 

leafy  tops  of  the  old  trees !  The  church 
are  chiming,  Adelaide,  and  the  leaves 
g,  now  even  while  I  speak." 
ome,  come,  my  dear  Clement,"  said  I, 
ully — ^for  I  wished  not  to  indulge,  but 
I    such     painful    reminiscences — "  it    is 

good  policy  to  give  the  least  quarter 
t  insidious  disease,  for  which  our  German 
I  have  found  the  learned  word — nosology. 
LOt  suffer  any  home-sickness.  See!  here 
Saudine  and  MuUer  approaching.  Do 
;  them  see  you  imder  its  influence ;  you, 
lom  we  all  look  for  our  example  of 
in» 


dd  recaL  the  painiiil 
_-;i:~-,r'siC':!i  :e  nre  -r^-^-'—-^  ciay  ;  I  alio  wished 

■  ^t .  ;eir  Cii-iitziii."  I  said,  '■  vou  know 
=:;■■  rj'.c:.  loi  vZ.  f^xjris^  rav  absence  for  a 
zijczc^:   :r  r*":.      I   CiTs  i  word  to  eichange 

"Hi^i  ZA'--^  £sc":sed  ci  the  ooe,   I  led  the 

"  Y.'^i  »"I1  actse  me.  Dr.  Mufler,"  I  siid, 
»-."  2  2ci:r;:c:»i  ccI-.-'cr.  '  if  what  I  am  going 
!.•  Si-  iC'jiili  seem  -.irjvmpathisinz  or  abrupt;  but 
Giatx^e  bk  ct  is?ur?e,  my  first  cooiiderarioc." 
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^y  oompenion  looked  a  little  surprised  at 
peamble;  but  I,  feeling  I  had  weighty 
MB  to  transact  that  morning,  went  on 
ly:  ''You  knew  Clement  would  acquaint 
fith  what  passed  between  you  yesterday 
Kxm.  He  had  your  permission." 
■re  Muller  changed  colour,  and  seemed  to 
Ae. 

Believe  me,  dear  Sir/'  said  I,  warmly, 
t  your  confidence  is  as  little  misplaced 
LC  as  in  him.  Trust  me  a  little  while 
r,  and  I  hope  to  give  you  a  proof  of  it. 
'self  have  watched  Claudine  closely,  and 
»me  purpose,  I  think;  but  I  do  regret, 
d iifler,  that  you  should  have  brought  this 
6t  to  Gascoigne — he  who  feels  so  keenly, 
is  so  little  able  to  bear  emotion  or  anxiety  of 
dnd  !  It  was  not  like  your  usual  discreet 
'osity.  Oh  !  if  you  had  thought  it  worth 
to  come  to  me  instead  of  him  1  I  coidd 
helped  you  better — a  woman  is  a  skilful 
mist  of  the  heart,  you  know — and  we 


■*»»:».: 
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lodi  a  belief.  Our  object  must  be  to  keep 
lUaBiDg  suspicion  from  him.  Whatever  may 
^  this  he  must  never  know.  He  would 
a  mine  of  torturing  self-reproach  in  it." 
Madame  Gascoigne,"  exclaimed  Miiner, 
i^g  at  me  with  an  expression  of  alarm, 
II  talk  as  if  this  suspicion  of  mine — 
dy  a  suspicion — ^were  your  firm  and  ascer- 
d  conviction  !*' 

[  am  convinced.  Dr.  Miiller,"  returned  I, 
it  the  dreamy,  sentimental  Claudine  has 
red  her  imagination  to  be  taken  captive. 
[  also  hope  that  she  needs  but  a  friendly 
ment  of  her  position  and  duty,  to  be  startled 
le  one  and  roused  up  to  the  other.  She  is 
^  to  stay  with  me  this  morning :  we  do  not 
I  church,  for  you  know  I  cannot  leave  my 
Clement  now.  You  shall  have  the  result 
<nr  conversation  together,  with  a  frdler 
ut  of  what  I  think  on  this  subject.  But 
pray  go  to  Gascoigne.  He  does  not  like 
IL.  III.  Q 
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1*0  my  TezatioD,  I  found  Gascoigne  and 
iHer  were  not  gone.  The  latter  held  my 
fc  Gknieat  in  his  arms,  and  explained  that 
liiB  the  cause  which  detained  them. 
"Oh!  Dr.  Mullery  Gascoigne  should  have 
mght  oar  little  one  to  me"  said  I,  taking  the 
aing  eager  infimt  from  him,  and  answering 
crowing  ddight  at  finding  itself  in  the  mu- 
ad  arms,  witli  all  a  young  mother's  fervour. 
;  Bin  very  sorry  Clement  should  have  begun 
be  exacting  at  his  age.  But  come,  there  is 
longer  an  excuse  for  you  now." 
"^  I  do  not  think  M.  Gascoigne  is  equal  to  a 
ik  to  diurch  this  morning.  It  will  be,  too, 
vpoweringly  hot,"  said  Miiller,  looking 
mestly  at  Claudine,  who  had  taken  the  child 
3m  my  arms,  and  was  caressing  it  tenderly. 
"My  dear  Miiller,"  answered  Gascoigne, 
iiiing,  **  it  is  not  too  hot  for  me.  It  is  not  a 
ity  I  go  to  perform,  but  a  refreshing  privilege 
•enjoy.     Do  you  think  my  pleasures  are  so 

Q  2 
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^^MTOB.  that  I  TToaJd  viDiDgly  dqiHTe  mjl^ 
rfAeh^best?" 

"  Come,  Dr.  MiiDer."  said  I,  who  lud  n^ 
flm  RSfonfr  for  wishing  them  to  go,  "  there  B 
■•noibng  that  appeal" 

I  Ud  ort  IDT  buxl,  and  bad  at  length  the 
|Imhr  of  witnessing  tbeir  dqmture. 

Alone  with  Qawfinr,  I  fdt  for  a  momat 
^cMtenssnl  how  to  begin.  I  felt,  too,  tiw  oects- 
sKy  ol  bt^mning  at  once,  as  not  only  would 
jciiy  iiKTttLSe  ihe  difficulty,  but  we  had  but  a 
izEi:*>d  time  at  our  disposal.  She  stiD  stood 
■T^  the  baby  in  hs-  arms,  gazing  with  almoil 
tfiarr.£  i-.ijTk'smess  into  the   litdc  face.     I  ap- 

"  D:   ^ ,  u  ih^r.'k   he   is    like   Gasooigne  ?"  1 

■  Hf  trZI  be-  Madam,  whco  he  grows  up, 
i*rt*».  His  eyes  are  like  M.  Gascoigne's. 
Hr  is  a.^:  si  ill  like  you,  I  think."  .\nd  she 
tii\i  OS  my  i^cf  such  a  steady  scrutinising 
cacf,  dial  I  aimost  flincht-d  under  it. 
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"  WeQ !"  said  I,  taking  my  child  and  kissing 
wbh  passionate  tenderness,  "  that  will  be  to 

•drantage/' 
daudine  sighed. 

^  Would  you  like  your  little  boy  to  grow  up 
icdy  such  a  character  as  his  father  is  ?"  she 
ced.     "  I  would  not  indeed." 
She  said  this  with  evident  emotion.     I  took 
r  hand. 

"Why  not,  Claudine?  You  used  to  think 
,  Gascoigne  almost  perfect.  Have  you 
iDged  your  views  on  this  subject  ?" 
"  Changed  them  !  No.  But  I  have  learnt 
or  danger.  Oh  !  Madam — "  and  she  glanced 
ifli  feverish  eagerness  roimd  the  room,  as  if 
I  assure  herself  we  were  alone.  '*  I  am  so 
eik,  so  wretchedly  weak,  I  must  tell  you  my 
tret  I  cannot  bear  it  any  longer.  But  do 
B  patient  and  gentle  with  me,  as  patient  and 
aille  as  he  would  be,  if  at  his  feet  I  were  con- 
long  it." 

She  almost  seemed  as  if,  in  her  excited  state 
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The  tone  of  bitter  anguish  in  which  she  said 
ll  touched  me,  but  I  thought  such  emotions 
Ih  salutary.  To  quiet  them  too  soon  would 
tut  the  object  I  had  in  view.  I  therefore 
Id: 

**OttmB  have  read  it,  Claudine. 
"(Mir   she   exclaimed,  with   a   passionate 
eMnan  ejaculation,  *^  there  is  then  no  hope  left 
tf  nothing  but  shame  !      But,  thank  God,  he 
fi  never  know  how  I  love  him  !" 
I  fdt  my  colour  rise. 

"  Claudine,"  I  said,  with  a  severity  that  sur- 
Dsed  myself,  "  are  you  capable  of  no  struggle 
pimds  ?  The  respect  you  have  lost  by  your 
bfbl  weakness,  have  you  no  desire  to  regain 
y  penitence  and  future  effort.  Is  everything 
M  in  this  one  false  step  ?" 

'^  Madam,  with  the  weight  of  his  just  con- 
cept on  my  spirit,  I  am  capable  of  nothing. 

codd  not  rise !" 

Such  a  state  of  mind  as  that,  alone,"  said 
f  Indignant  at  the  tone  of  abandonment  in 
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in  my  reach,  that  will  be  a  dog  on  every 

t  movement.     How  can  I  have  betrayed 
when  in  his  presence  I  haveputare- 
lllifet  upon  myself,  almost  beyond  my  nature 

^  Without  making  any  direct  answer  to  the 
te  inquiry,  I  stood  in  deep  reflection  for 
moments. 

.  **  daudine/'  at  length  I  said,  earnestly,  *^  it 
fc  always  thus  we  deceive  ourselves.  Were 
hm  and  that  difliculty  out  of  our  way,  we  would 
b  right — ^we  would  act  so  nobly.  Are  you 
inile  sure  were  this  obstacle,  that  you  find  so 
fpwftilj  removed,  that  you  woidd  not  soon  dis- 
Dovor  some  other  motive  to  excuse  you  from 
MtamptiDg     the     conquest    of     this     sinful 

bwr 

;  CSaudine  looked  at  me  reproachfully. 
':  ''You    do    indeed    think    meanly    of    me 
IMarn;  but    I   have    deserved   it.     Do  you 
thore  is  any  enjoyment  in  my  love  that 
I^hrndd  cherish  it?    You  must  know  I  am 
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1W  woai  !pStw,  too.  to  umh  tn 
Bih  BT  lAKlian !  Bat,  Madun.^'  ud 
k  an-  hMd.  Md  looked  with  loucltin; 
>  WT  fine,  "I  was  out  ddftcnidt 

He  «■■  aa  gaoi  « 

■nd  paoDds  10  W 

MS.    H*  biod 

tatiorss  tP  my  tririij  talk. 
fT'ir    r-f    tTTDrt.^  wiA  MuUer.  he  sbowtil 

?-,:.^rvT  Ba:  r.  wu  ix^t  thai :  it  w« 
r.T>;  ?v.^  c  —  >  v-JiiiiiK:  frtiinir^;  it  «« 
<;  :■  'irty&rd  :I  tni  pcfftrhis.  snd  1  bMw 
i..;  f^^'-  s"  rr-o.i-  ;ijl  n>ored  n>e,  I 
■;  ";->c  T;  r_\rj;  r.-o  ttucrt.  and  coo- 
: '■  —acr^  i!vji  fc:in.  I  jwctuivd  his 
t;  ^s,"-i  v   — yi>fi'.  til   K»   3esyv  to  help 

>:  »:«*  tif    rj,r  fiT    ;cr    ifSson.  aad  bf 
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nld  woBtoAf  mist  Ifae  nnpailst  to  err  oat : 
tt  ne  what  joa  fed!  I  have  m  Mw*<">g 
Irt  abeady  to  cffier  T    Until  then  I  tlioiigfat  I 

I  bved  MuDcr;  dien,  I  fbond,  what  a 
iMaUe  nmstake  I  had  made.  This  was 
ked  aoRow,  to  think  that  a  noUe  heart  Eke 
^dMNild  suffer  throv^h  mj  nnworthiness.  I 
rid  kned  at  n^ht  and  pray  to  God  to  give 
\  simigth  to  eonqnor  my  growing  an,  to 
V  me  the  power  to  turn  my  affection  into 
i  tight  channel,  with  a  fervency  that  left 
\  Mat  and  exhausted.     But  I  was  so  weak, 

I I  am  weaker  now  than  ever,  I  fear.  Oh ! 
idapi,  have  patieooe  with  me!  I  dare  not 
noun  what  I  cannot  perform ! 

"  My  dear  CSaudine,"  said  I  with  tears,  **  I 
I  noft  ao  harsh  and  misympathising  as  you 
hk  me.  I  know  how  hard  a  thing  it  is  to 
h  a  vktory  over  sdf ;  I  know  the  guilty 
Mng^  of  a  natore  unsubdued.  I  do  not  pre- 
kM  to  eensure  you  for  your  first  trans- 
Mmi;  I  have  been  too  culpable  myself  to 
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make  that  justiBable. 

I  only  want  to  penua& 

you  now  to  struggle 

against  your  weakness,  to 

resolve 

to  conquer  il 

t;  Heaven  will  help  ytra! 

Miiller  has  not  ceased  to  love  you.       ClaoiliDe, 

dou't 

do  as  I  have 

done,  and  mar  a  biessd 

future 

!" 

I   took   her  hand 

in   my    earnestness  onct 

more, 

and    drew    her    affectionately     towards 

me. 

She    sighed 

and     turned     away    ba 

face. 

"  Ah,  Madam  !  it  might  have  been  possible, 
but  lowered  in  his  eyes,  how  shiUl  I  gain  my 
lost  self-respect  ?" 

I  sighed  in  mj'  turn.  I  would  so  willingly 
have  stimulated  Claudine  to  rise  above  this 
humUiating  difficulty,  and  act  nobly  in  despite 
of  it ;  but  I  could  not  succeed.  Her  moral 
strength  was  too  smaU  to  burst  this  shackle; 
"  and  ought  I  to  complain  ?"  thought  I.  "  1, 
who  in  the  same  way,  have  so  often  defeated 
Gascoignc's  attempts  to  lift  me  above  my  earth- 
bound  tendencies?" 
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jkudine/'  I  said,  turning  sorrowfully  to- 
Imt,  ''you  are  mistaken  in  supposing 
e  suspects  that  you  love  him. 
be  contrary  to  a  character  like  his  to 
such  an  idea,  unless  forced  upon  him 
most  irrefragable  proof.  You  are  free 
jl^fliat  sore  difficulty.     See,  how'  easy  yow 

Pi  I- 

had  some  difficulty  in  persuading  her  to  a 
f  that  removed  such  a  load  of  oppression 
iduune,  but  at  length,  convinced  by  my 
Bn  assurances;  she  gave  herself  up 
the  fun  satisfaction  to  be  derived 
i  iL 

He  does  not  suspect  it !"  she  exdaimed, 
;  a  glowing  cheek ;  **  he  never  shall !  I 
I  been  feeble  before,  but  I  will  be  stronger 
L  I  will  never  pray  again,  kneeling  before 
flhair  which  he  has  consecrated  in  my  eyes  ; 
hnage  always  used  to  step  between  Heaven 
i|HB.  Ah|  Madam,  I  used  to  pray,  but  not 
Nftdi ;  and  when  he  came,  I  allowed  myself 


IB  half  ^     Bitf  asfaaU  hs  £SieR9t  bov 

IfcAvB  fiMTwpir,"  nd  she  *«■  i|i  bo 
a^  Smm  iiii*ihir."liBl  mA  givr  ngfid 
Ife  iifyMfiinr  of  nd^  limL     I  «iD  go  M 

~Got  BH^  twrcnc  Cbudiioe.''  said  I,  "w 
ikmm  Mibr  hnw  wortln-  yoa  aa  beoooe  < 

Ikbl  Tell  hbn  cancSiS^  all  thai  you  hav>'  tnl 
me ;  thrjw  vijuTscil"  on  Lii  g>-rirtX'.— in  ,  itf  wi 
nut  r^ipnidth  jou,  but  belp  Vuu,  for  he  Iot( 
ji.'Q  w,Jl  .^oyQzli,  CUudine,  to  bear  this  har 
inal  It  hii  Icre.  Such  a  heart  is  not  t>}  b 
%hth^  iorep»i«,  mf  dt^ar  child." 

"  Ofa !  but  k  win  be  verj  hard  to  pj, 
said  CUildice,  fcJttringly ;  '"  and  now  iha 
fee  V)  so  ill  i  Surely,  Madam,  you  wi 
ioCQrLitncs  write,    and    lit    me    koow   liow  h 


■  i  will  sometimes  write, "  aoswen^d  I,  bend 
mg  over  my  child  to  hide  mj  d««p  cmotioi; 
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ip(  you  vnH  hear  about   his    health    from 

iUer,  Claudine,  and  you  must  learn  to  feel  a 

pipaaBioDate  interest  on  this  subject." 

if  Tes,  it  will  be  my  duty,  I  must  school 

|Mif  to  it     Madam/'  looking  at  me  com- 

■■kmnHy,  *'  you  will  pay  a  bitter  penalty  for 

Hbleaeadness  of  having  been  loved  by  him — 

^mg  been  his  wife." 

%  made  no  reply,  but  by  a  convulsive  pressiu'e 

'iny  child  to  my  bosom.     Claudine  was  silent 

)^  mao»:  time,  and  then  rising  suddenly,  said 

iUy: 

"^Maidam,  I  must  not  postpone  my  duty, 
w31  begin  at  once.  I  will  not  wait  to  see 
I  G^sooigne  return.  I  had  better  go  home. 
kfkcm  my  own  weakness,  and  the  effect  the 
||l|  of  him  has  upon  me.  It  is  better  for  the 
lUe»''  she  added,  with  a  forced  smile,  ^'  to 
pLtbw  to  %ht.    You  can  easily  excuse  my 

' "  Toa.are  right,  my  dear  Claudine,"  answered 
i^ "  fqii  wiU,  too^  take  the  earliest  opportunity 
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ything  to  Miiller,  he  di^H 


to  confide  everjthing  to  Miiller,  1 
from  you." 

"  Oh  yes,  oh  yes,  Madam,"  sb6  m 
weqring ;"  and  I  will  go  at  once  to  Vieon 
I    will    not    delay    an  hour  longer  tluB 


TIks  after  a  panful  pause,  and  with  a  Aet 
burain^  with  shame,  she  asked : 

"  Surdy,  M.  Gascoigne^  could  he  know  li 
wuuld  approve  my  conduct?" 

1  ga\-e  her  the  desired  assunince,  althous 
I  inwardly  lamented  the  want  of  a  higlx 
shmultLS.  I  said  to  her  "  that  unless  she  had 
nobler  and  holier  motive,  all  her  efforts  woul 
be  vain."  But  1  did  not  urge  the  point  as  i 
oogbt  to  have  been  m^d.  I  felt  as  if  Ihi 
adnx'ao-  of  religious  principle,  ill-suited  one  liki 

Claudine  parted  from  me  with  manv  espri'S- 
sioos  d'  ix^tilude  and  affection ;  she  emhraeed 
my  hrtle  Ckment  with  an  earnest  tenderness  not 
my  difficult  to  trace  to  its  source.    As  she  met 
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f  eyes  fixed  giwdy  upon  her,  she  coloured, 

d«yd: 

^  It  it  my  last  act  of  sdf-indulgence.      Now 

ihall  throw  the  past  behind  me,  and  go  for- 

mi  firmly  to  meet  the  future." 

I  paced  up  and  down  the  room  with  Clement 
>  ay  arms,  as  soon  as  I  had  seen  Claudine 
fart^  agitated  and  distressed. 

''What  a  hard  and  melancholy  struggle  is 
Are  this  young  girl,"  reflected  I ;  "  how  difii- 
dt  she  will  find  it  to  regain  a  footing  once 

That  she  loved  Gascoigne,  had  never  sur- 
ned  me.  Loving  him  as  I  did,  it  seemed 
s  oaturaly  as  almost  to  excuse  the  criminality 
f  the  ofience.  And  even  when  I  reasoned 
S  the  subject,  there  was  so  much  that  was 
wmsibly  attractive,  and  calculated  to  excite 
$enA  in  his  character  and  manners,  such 
I  miion  of  dignity  and  gentleness,  such 
I  oUnion  of    self  and  deep  sympathy    for 

TQL.  UI.  R 
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timentalisin  of  Claudioe's. 
But  this  was  not  alL 
"  You  win  pay  a  bitter  pei 
ness  of  having  been  loved 
been  his  wife,"  were  rin 
ribratioD  through  my  bouI 
period,  I  in  the  contemplal 
hour  of  agony  bad 


"Felt  a  thousand  deaUie 


how,  tortured  by  my  ti 
had  forestalled  my  widon 
excess  of  my  passionate  ai 
left   anything  for   the   abs< 
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^^  compelled  to  assume  an  appearance  of 
^posure.  While  I  explained  to  Miiller  the 
of  CHaudine's  return  home,  which  I 
^^ibuted  to  a  violent  headache,  I  looked  at 
^^  husband.  In  his  pale,  serene  face  and 
^ilm  deportment,  there  was  no  trace  of  those 
^i^kment  emotions  which  agitated  me.  It 
^^^  Ihe  Sabbath-day,  and  he  had  just  returned 
^^Din  church ;  and  at  such  a  time,  I  knew, 
^eUy  was  the  hold  of  earth  and  its  claims  over 

Poor  Miiller,  on  the  contrary,  was  harassed 
^^  the  cares  of  this  life.  I  could  perceive  that 
^e  was  far  from  satisfied  by  my  explanation, 
^nd  was  so  anxious  to  know  what  had  passed 
during  his  absence,  that  it  was  difficult  for  him 
bo  restrain  himself  from  making  his  inquiries  in 
the  presence  of  Gascoigne. 

After  dinner,  indeed,  he  informed  me  how 
irery  anxious  Madame  Rittcr  was  to  see  my 
little  Clement  (she  had  been  confined  to  the 

R  2 
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house  by  a  qn-ained  Bokle,  and  had  Dot « 
him  for  some  wedEs) ;  he  remarked  oa  At  I 
glorious  be&oty  of  the  afternoon,  assured  at 
that  I  did  not  take  sufficirat  eserdae,  ud 
at  length  boldly  proposed  that  I  should  tike 
tea  with  Madame  Ritter,  vhile  he  would  be 
happy  to  give  me  his  escort  during  my  viIIl 
I  did  not  doubt  it.  I  looked  at  Gascw^ 
with  a  smOe. 

"Shall  I  go?"  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  certainly,  Madam,"  interposed   MiiSa. 
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■ 

'^None,  Mulkr.  You  had  better  go,  Ade- 
Inde.  I  see  deaily  that  there  is  some  primary 
nuKui  fbr  this  proposal,  beyond  what  I  am 
permitted  to  know.  But  I  appreciate  the 
motive.  It  is  veiy  generous  in  both  of  you 
to  ooDoeal  from  me  details,  which  you  think 
Bodgfat  prove  injurious  to  my  health.  I  do  not 
deny/'  and  he  looked  at  me  tenderly,  "  how 
dependant  I  am  on  such  consideration.  But, 
my  dear  Carl,  should  your  anxieties  respecting 
CSaudine  be  either  positively  allayed  or  con- 
firmed, you  will  swely  tell  me.  I  have  the 
right  of  sympathy  in  both  cases." 

'^I  shall  leave  everything^  Clement,  to 
Madame  Gascoigne's  discretion.  In  this 
matter  I  am  but  her  disciple." 

*'  I  am  well  content,"  Gascoigne  said,  "  to 
receive  everything  at  Adelaide's  discre- 
tion.'' 

Consequently,  T  went  with  MCdler.  I  told 
him  everything  which  had  passed  that  morning. 


wm    k    psSBWo    of   tiv 
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M  IZtr  -ITS  nr.z  disinclined  to  think  leniently 
;r  Clataiicte";  iciic.  Ai  is  often  the  case,  this 
T.-iiTc  £tL  with  h.er  ■joildisb  simplicity,  her 
•i^'i'z'^.-xcfl  >:tiar3cter.  and  her  crude  and  latent 
iTJCau-.ceri.  bad  inspired  the  thoughtfttl,  mature 
sjz  -v-.'ji  1  ie^ch  and  extravagance  of  affection 
jUTTrs:::^  even  to  hi;  own  judgment.  He  had 
il-w-iys  ".larked  upon  her  15  one  who  stood  pecu- 
liarly IT  ceeu   of  guidance  and  support,  and  he 
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had  taken  pleasure  in  appropriating  to  himself 
this  responsible  but  fascinating  office.  The 
idea  of  relinquishing  her  was  far  fix)m  his 
thoughts.  No,  to  lead  her  back  to  the  straight 
path  from  which  she  had  erred,  to  recal  the 
affisctions  he  belieyed  were  strayed  but  not  lost, 
this  was  the  only  course  which  seemed  to 
wiggert  itadf  to  him.  and  in  this  I  confirmed 
him. 

Perhaps  he  might  have  been  less  forbearing 
had  his  rival  been  any  other  than  Gascoigne ; 
but  firom  him  who  stood  so  far  aloof  from  the 
turmoil  of  passion,  who  was  so  near  his  eternal 
[eave-taking  of  this  passing  world,  there  was, 
indeed,  little  to  fear.  He  seemed  relieved 
rather  than  depressed  by  my  communication, 
md  thanked  me  for  the  little  aid  I  had  been 
lUe  to  lend  him,  with  a  warmth  exceeding  the 
3hligation. 

My  visit  was  of  little  interest.  I  numbered 
'he  moments  of  my  absence  from  Gascoigne, 
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and  returned  home  some  hours  soooer  than  Df 
kind  hostess  had  expected,  "  though  not  sooas 
than  became  aa  affectionate  wife,"  she 
added. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 


HEN,  on  the  foDowing  day,  the  Stephen-^ 

came,  Gascoigne  was  too  iU  to  see  them. 

ther  symptoms,  a  constant  and  racking 

1  had  been  added,  and  I  had  spent  the 

;    morning    in    administering    soothing 

;hts  which  foiled  to  soothe,  and  in  striving 

.tor  myself  into  witnessing  his  sufferings 

the  same  patience  as  he  bore  them.     My 

toO)  was  ailing  and  cross,   crying  aloud 

not  in  my  arms,  and  far  from  quiet  even 

there.    It  was  impossible  always  to  hold 
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him,  not  because  I  grew  weary,   but  that  I 
had  other  and  imperative  daima  on  my  atten- 

tiOD. 

But  was  it  practicable  to  do  aaything  as  it 
ought  to  have  been  done,  with  the  sound  of  his 
unsoothed  cries  in  my  ears  ?  with  the  know- 
ledge that  he  was  in  pun  and  n^Iectedf  It 
would  have  needed  strong  principle  to  maintun 
an  unruffled  equanimi^  under  such  trying  or- 
cumstances,  and  I  know  I  succeeded  but  iB.  I 
was  harassed   and  irritated  to   the  last  verge  of 
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of  tean,  ^'I  can't  bear  him  to  see  me  so 
QDhappy !" 

"  God  help  you,  Adelaide ;  there  is  nothing 
in  my  power." 

And  Gascoigne  clasped  me  in  his  arms,  and 
Idssed  with  unwonted  fervour,  my  tearful 
dieeks. 

He  could  not  have  soothed  me  more  effec- 
tually. I  returned  his  embrace  passion- 
atdy. 

"  I  ought  not  to  be  so  very  wretched,"  I  said, 
striving  to  smile,  "  while  you  still  love  me  so 
much." 

I  went  up  to  the  miserable  little  glass  that 
hung  over  the  mantel-piece,  passed  my  hands 
over  my  hair,  arranged  my  dress,  and  then 
lifting  Clement  in  my  arms,  prepared  to  leave 
the  room. 

**  I  had  better  go,  cher  ami,  I  don't  know 
what  excuse  I  could  make,  and  it  is  very  kind 
in  Mrs.  Stephenson." 


a  a-rj^j--  ;:«£  mat 
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Me  to  restrain  my  tears  as  she  stood 
ngaiding  me  with  a  fixed  look  of  commise- 
ntion. 

''Altered,  Ada?  Frederick,  we  should 
flcaioely  have  known  her  1  But  this  is  a  poor 
greeting,  my  dear  girl/'  she  added,  coming  up 
to  me  and  kissing  me  tenderly.  ''I  am 
very  sorry  to  see  you  look  like  this,  Adelaide  ; 


ft 


**  My  mother  goes  too  far,  Madame  Gas- 
ooigne,"  said  Stephenson,  interrupting  her,  and 
holding  out  his  hand.  "  You  are  altered  cer- 
tainly, but  I  should  have  found  no  difficulty 
in  reoognlsing  you.  Besides,  the  wife  and 
mother  has  heavier  cares  than  the  girl." 

"Will  your  little  one  let  us  look  at  him, 
Adelaide?"  said  Mrs.  Stephenson,  trying  to 
take  Clement  from  my  arms,  who  only  dung 
the  tighter  round  my  neck,  stifling  his  crying 
in  my  bosom. 

"  It  seems  not,"  I  said,  striving  eagerly  to 
quiet  him.  "  He  is  generally  very  good,  but  he 
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Stephenson    had    taken    from    my    trembling 
hands,  and  began  to  examine  it. 

"  It  is  not  like  her,  Frederick.  Has  M.  Gas- 
ooigne  such  lovely  eyes  as  these,  Ada?  And 
yet  I  see  the  mother  in  that  little  rosy  mouth. 
He  is  absolutely  smiling !  You  see,  Adelaide, 
how'he  welcomes  your  friends  1" 

"  He  is  very  Uke  Gascoigne,"  said  I,  strug- 
gling  to  speak  calmly.  "  You  have  never  seen 
Gascoigne,  I  think,  Mrs.  Stephenson  ?" 

A  sensation  of  pride  in  his  noble-  personal 
appearance  prompted  the  question,  but  it  was 
checked,  as  I  recalled  how  altered  he  had  be- 
come. I  saw  that  Stephenson  observed  my 
stifled  sob. 

**  But  my  mother  will  see  him,  I  hope.  Ma- 
dam ?"  he  asked,  gently. 

"  No ;  he  is  far,  far  too  ill,"  I  said.  "  There 
is  no  *  mistake,  Mrs.  Stephenson ;  there  is  no 
hope.  He  is  dying — dying,  certainly."  I  re- 
peilted  the  word  as  if  to  myself,  with  a  passionate 
bitterness.     Stephenson  took  my  hand. 
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"  Oh,  Adelaide  !  how  dearly  you  have  hougk 
your  experience  I  This  I  never  anScipattd 
What  I  would  give  for  the  power  to  help 
you,  or  even  for  words  to  express  mv  pitj 
and  eympathy." 

"  But,  Adelaide,  cheer  up,  my  sweet  prl^ 
interrupted  the  mother ;  "  we  will  all  go  tt 
Italy  together.  Evei^  one  recovers  tboe— » 
one  dies  in  Italy.  We  will  go  to  Nio,  ■ 
Florence,  to  Rome,  Ada  !  All  of  us,  1  roia 
when    1    am    strong,    and    M.   Gascoigce  «(£ 
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t  was  one  of  those  sudden  impulses  on 
di  I  so  often  acted.  I  took  my  child  from 
jheoson's  arms,  gave  him  my  hand  with  a 
:  of  grateful  feeling,  and  led  the  way  to 
room  where  Gascoigne  was. 
D  the  attitude  as  he  sat,  in  the  movement 
le  rose,  in  the  fece  that  was  turned  towards 
there  was  the  very  stamp  of  death.  I 
3ed  intently,  with  an  emotion  of  vague  hope, 

Mrs.  Stephenson's  face,  to  see  the  impres- 

produoed.      In   her  start   of  instinctive 

vise  I  read  more  than  I  had  even  feared 

read.    Gascoigne,   perhaps,  had  anticipated 

step  I  had  taken;  at  least,  he  did  not 
n  at  all  surprised.  With  that  consum- 
»  courtesy  which  only  christianised  refine- 
It  can  bring,  he  received  my  fnend,  thanking 

far  her  kindness  to  me  with  an  earnest- 
I  which  reminded  me  how  deficient  I  had 

rbe  reader  must  pardon  my  partial  tenderness, 
roL.  III.  s 
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Ifae    kind  arms   opened  to    receive    him. 

Mnt  her  own  maid  to  relieve  me  by  taking 
I  ooftfar  a  walk  on  the  fine  summer  mom- 
I ;  and  every  one  who  has  been  so  painfully 
pled  as  I  was,  will  feel  what  a  respite  this 
Mk  have  proved.  I  had  then  no  double 
■a  on  my  attention.  I  was  fi'ee  to  devote 
idf  wholly  to  Gascoigne.  All  those  rare 
icadea  which  sickness  requires,  but  only 
ilh  can  buy,  she  pressed  upon  us  with  a 
ioaqy  wfaidi  could  not  be  withstood. 
She  was  so  anxious  a  listener,  so  tender 
ympathiser,  so  efficient  a  friend,  that  I  felt 

keen  edge  taken  off   my  misery  when  I 
fided  it  to  her.      In  her  soft  voice  and  step, 

quiet  smile,  her  unobtrusive  services,  there 

• 

'  i|  power  to  soothe.  Those  who  had  known 
only  under  the  surface  aspect  of  fa^onable 
focNUse,  little  knew  what  dear  feminine 
ibutes  and  capabilities  lay  latent  within 
She  postponed  her  departure  to  Italy 
n  week  to  week. 
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rential  love  by  her  admiration  of  its  object !  How 
gracefully  and  yet  how  sincerely  did  she  praise 
his  patience,  heroism  and  piety !  She  sometimes 
went  farther  than  this  (for  womanly  and  loving 
herself,  she  knew  the  heart  of  her  sister 
woman),  and  would  bring  a  transitory  emotion 
of  pleasure  to  my  face,  by  some  delicate  com- 
mendation of  his  charm  of  manner,  or  beauty 
of  expression. 

But  as  time  passed,  carrying  along  with 
it  every  lingering  hope  or  vague  expectation, 
even  Mrs.  Stephenson  ceased  to  have  the  power 
of  comforting  me.  Gascoigne's  protracted 
illness  neared  its  consummation.  Every  day 
as  it  rose  I  dreaded  as  his  last ;  every  night, 
although  he  would  not  allow  me  to  sit  up,  I 
spent  in  one  agonised  vigil. 

Muller's  attention  was  indefatigable,  but 
there  was  very  littie  in  the  power  of  a  physician. 
AH  the  relief  possible  lay  in  the  hands  of  his 
nurse.  To  this  office  every  power  of  mind 
and  body  I  devoted.     In  the  past  I  had  suf- 
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endured  its  agony  in  silence.    Mine 

itCTofore  a  difficult  task. 

t  m  easy  and  satisfactory  to  minister  to 
which  are  expressed,  to  soothe  those  who 
I M  he  soothed ;  hut  I  know  no  agony  more 
iAIb  than  to  stand  by  the  bedside  of  one 
lb  18  siiffienng,  but  you  know  not  how — who 
ids  something,  but  you  know  not  what — 
km  whole  aspect  is  a  mighty  appeal  to 
■r  sympathies,  and  you  are  impotent  to  help 

ID. 

How  I  racked  my  intellect  in  the  effort  to 
Doeive  what  he  was  feeling,  either  mentally 

physically,  and  to  suit  my  attempt  to  relieve 
IB  to  it !  How  I  seemed,  as  I  knelt  beside 
EDy  to  exhaust  my  capacity  for  anguish,  and 

feel  my  heart  harden  in  the  struggle  of  en- 
nrance!  The  mother  even  was  merged  in 
e  wife.     My  child  seemed  a  kind  of  mockery 

me  then.  I  surrendered  it  eagerly  to  Mrs. 
l^fAienson's  care,  who  gave  me,  in  this  service, 
0  most  effectuid  aid  in  her  power. 
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E  to  gnv  MB  i^h    M 
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arr  t^ut  the  wish  oemer   iwe.     I  WM 
rar    bnn.    ■■fliinl    with    bin 
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[  iav  Littie  ot  wtmt  passed  betwet?n  us  durii 
this  inai  atnud,  Giiscoi^e  was  seldom  rtji; 
CO  i-ijiiversitiuii.  lod  chose  scdCteivd  words 
wTbUum.  ceniiemess,  and  religious  devotion — \ 
iaxitude,  resu^niidua.  and  marvellous  unsdfis 
this  has  such  a  sacred  and  unspea 
ilae  fao  me,  that  I  ^irink  from  offering 
to  £hi;  aOenCioa  of  the  casual  reader.  Besid 
Cffm    jfc    this    late    period,  I    could   not   act] 
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of  the  task  with  sufficient  cahimess. 
nunute  details  must  already  have  wearied : 
ihis  dosing  scene  I  pass  more  hastily. 
is,  however,  one  circumstance  which  I 
mmtiony  because  at  the  time  it  gave  me, 
|§.-llM  ever  given  me  since,  a  d^ree  of  satis- 
which  will  be  easily  appreciated. 
Through  the  grand  atonement  you  have 
Adelaide,  by  this  unequalled  devotion  to 
you  ought  to  cease  to  reproach  yourself 
11^'  the  past.  You  have  cancelled  your  debt, 
kn  have  proved  your  love ;  and  remember, 
iilWiMili'j  that  the  sweetest  earthly  consolations 
^9ihsve  ever  known,  have  been  derived  from 


n 


TbidBe  words,  spoken  by  Gascoigne  a  few  days 
Irfbre  his  death,  how  I  drank  them  in,  how 
"^■^'"g  18  the  remembrance  of  them  now ! 

.  AU  that  was  in  his  power  to  do,  to  bring 
llkBVt  a  reconciliation  between  me  and  my 
ftHkfi  and  that  impossible  to  fortify  me 
hm  ;my  future    duties,   Gascoigne    had   done 


leaned  fes  n^vd  a 

hare  be«o. 

"  It  WBS  writteQ  1 
my  conduct,"  he  a 
sufficiencj'  and  prid 
have  committed  a  i 
■d  great  injury  ;  it  is 
ask  his  forgiveness  ¥ 
I  did  Dot  8e«  the* 
"It  wiU  be  bett 
ytm  should  not,"  I 
lore  for  me  would  j 
ftWy." 

Sinoe  his  death, 
into  my  hands.  < 
q>itome    of  your  d 
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such  annihilation  of  human  pride  before  the 
naan  whom  he  had  injured ;  and  added  to  this, 
and  dearer  to  me  than  all,  such  gushings  of 
tenderness  for  one  so  unworthy;  human  in 
its  impulses,  but  divine  in  its  strength  and 
elevation. 

In  Mrs.  Stephenson,  Madame  Ritter,  and 
Dr.  Miiller  I  had  able  friends;  and  even  if  I 
had  not,  Oascoigne's  religion  was  of  such  a 
profoundly  submissive  character  that,  after 
having  done  all  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  do, 
he  left  the  ftiture  of  his  wife  and  child  in  the 
hands  of  the*  £temal  Disposer  of  events,  in  a 
spirit  of  unquestioning  confidence.  If  ever 
this  heroic  calmness  was  disturbed,  it  was  when 
thoughts  of  his  early  associations  came  over 
him.     Over  his  family  a  doud  hung. 

**  They  were  wedded  so  firmly  to  the  most 
fttal  dogmas  of  their  Church,"  he  said.  But 
in  regard  to  his  fiiend,  the  priest  and  exemplar 
of   his  youth,   this    doubt    seemed  never   to 
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obtrude.     Had  it  dooe  bo,  bo  intenBe  ms  era 
the  memoty   of   &eir   friendship,    Gascngn  1 
would  have  needed  every  aid  his  reil^on  oodd 
have  giveo  him,  to  have  supported  ium  unds 
it. 

"  I  have  never  suffered  a  moment's  anne^ 
on  his  account,  Adelaide.  True,  he  and 
much  in  judgment;  but  he  walked  humb^ 
before  God,  crucifying  and  mistrusting  sdf :  tai 
God  searcheth  the  heart.  So  fer  as  I  bne 
known     mankind.    Bantistc    wiis     the    lovdiesl 
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BIdb  these  oould  be  discussed.  With  a  subdued, 
]rtiait  longing,  he  awaited  the  moment  which 
VDiiId  fiee  him  from  his  painful  bondage  to 
fl»  flesh.  He  had  reached  the  last  stage  of  a 
my  pilgrimage-— one  single  barrier  overleapt, 
nd  he  would  find  himself  in  the  eternal  rest 
pRpsred  by  a  Redeemer's  love. 

It  18  always  as  a  state  of  rest  that  heaven 
ippeara  to  the  profound  and  harassed  soul, 
Mely  tried  by  the  stem  conflict  against  eviL 
And  it  was  with  an  intense  desire  that  Gas- 
CQigDe  anticipated  the  fulfilment  of  his  re- 
demption. He  had  always  held  pain  so  lightly 
flttt,  to  his  heroic  mind,  the  physical  struggle 
ftat  awaited  him  was  little  feared — as  little 
ftued  as  it  is  possible  for  man,  who  must 
dways  shrink  from  the  untried  and  unknown. 

As  for  me,  I  dreaded  it  with  a  vague  terror 
Alt  I  could  scarcely  support.  Death  I  had 
i^ever  seen,  and  I  was  to  see  it  first  in  him  who 
^  a  part  of  my  own  life.     I  had  seen  him 
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during  the  last  few  weeks  taxed  to  tin  n; 
utmost  of  his  powers  of  enduniiuxt.  Ai^da| 
superadded,  and  I  knew  life  woidd  succumb  u 
the  struggle.  I  feared  that,  when  that  monwol 
came,  my  own  strained  powf»«  might  give  «^. 
At  this  crisis,  I  was  seldom  left  alone.  Hi& 
Stephenson  or  Madame  Ritter,  with  an  affof 
only  inferior  to  my  own,  shared  the  few  ddin 
of  that  period.  Miiller  contemplated  witti  the 
tenderness  of  a  friend  and  tbe  reverence  of  i 
disciple,   the   hemic  piitiencf   and   devout   suli- 
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f  that  aD  my  former  fears  were  groundless, 
t  every  faculty  and  instinct  was  in  full  exer- 
ly  and  that  I  bore  a  fiedthful  part  through 
t  last  trial  of  my  constancy. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  of  the  last  day  of 
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« 

ipeak,  he  was  a  fitde  better.  He  had  spoken 
ew  words  to  me — he  had  asked  for  Clement, 
I  the  respiratioD  was  not  so  struggling  and 
DfaL  He  now  lay  with  dosed  eyes  so  pas- 
^,  that  I  thought  he  slept.  I  felt  a  relief 
the  idea,  for  instinctive^  we  all  reason  **  if  he 
rp  he  shall  do  well.'' 

[  sat  by  his  side,  seldom  turning  my  eyes 
n  his  bee.  There  was  one  feeble  lamp  in 
room.  I  did  not  dare  to  have  a  stronger 
it  lest  it  might  oppress  him,  but  the 
mn  gloom  of  that  silent  chamber  I  felt  to 
very  centre  of  my  soul.  The  grotesque 
dows  thrown  on  the  walls  and  floor — the 
isding  of  the  night-wind  in  the  narrow  chim- 
— the  sounds  of  life  and  activity  in  the  city 
lets — the  rumble  of  vehicles — the  loud 
xs — the  distant  laugh — and,  more  than  all, 
nervous  dread  of  some  movement  on  the 
t  of  the  sufferer — all  this  excited  in  me  a 
ue  but  fearful  terror  that,  alone  as  I  was,  I 
nd  almost  too  much  to  bear. 
roL.  III.  T 
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my  hands  over  my  bewildered  eyes,  and,  look- 
ing inwards,  asked  myself  to  what  this  state  of 
mind  might  lead  me.  I  was  terrified  at  my 
own  frenzy. 

I  crept  back  to  the  bed ;  I  sat  down  upon  it 
"1  &A  safest  here,"  thought  I.  I  laid  my 
hand  gently  on  his  arm.  In  the  simple  contact 
there  was  relief.  I  remained  thus  for  some 
time,  looking  with  steady  eyes  into  the  altered 
fiioe,  and  eager  to  observe  the  slightest  varia- 
tion. At  length  I  saw  a  change  come  over  it. 
The  eyelids  quivered,  but  were  not  raised. 
There  was  a  convulsive  movement  of  the  lips, 
a  heavier,  more  laboured  respiration.  I  felt  the 
last  hour  had  come.  I  felt  I  was  to  meet  it  alone. 
No,  not  alone — I  was  not  equal  to  sustain  it. 

"  My  God !  my  God  I"  I  cried  aloud,  in  a 
voice  of  passionate  appeal ;  and  then  I  clasped 
nay  fingers  over  the  pulse  which  scarcely  beat, 
and  laid  my  hand  on  the  heart  whose  struggles 
Were  almost  over.  This  was  no  time  for  the 
vent  of  personal  feeling.     I  know  not  whence 
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nty  reaolutioii  canae,  whether  it  were  de^xn- 
1ir>n  or  fortitude,  but  I  grew  ealmer.  From  ■ 
SOTt  of  instinct,  I  raised  him  in  my  maa  tni 
placed  his  head  on  my  bosom.  I  preased  in 
earnest  kiss  on  the  damp  forehead.  Did  he 
fecJ  that  kiss  ?  And  was  the  half  smile  tint 
trembled  on  the  ashy  lips  an  answer  to  it  P 

"  Clement  1"  said  I — ^for  at  that  mommt 
I  stood  in  sight  of  the  eternal  world,  nid 
the  only  feeling  now  was  an  a^ny  of  dean 
to  know  with  what  sensations  he  cont«mpIflt«d 
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tenrible,  Unerring  precursor  of  death !  There 
WIS  an  expression  of  conscious  tenderness  in 
4be  eye^  raised  with  difficulty  to  my  facci 
but  that  did  not  suffice  me.  At  this  awful 
4ari8i8|  my  whole  soul  seined  clinging  to  a  single 
point  Were  he  to  die  without  signifying  his 
fedings  in  inrospect  of  de^tth,  what  distracting 
dissatisfEu^tion  would  be  left  me !  —  me  to 
whom  this  subject  was  so  appallingly  obscure  1 
I(  at  the  momentous  hour  of  proof,  he  gave  no 
testimony  to  the  principles  he  had  in  lift  as- 
serted, all  my  confidence  would  be  shaken — 
nothing  but  blank  uncertainty  in  the  truth  of 
religious  &ith. 

**  Clement !  Clement !"  I  cried,  in  a  voice 
of  restrained  agony,  **  for  God's  sake  tell  me 
what  you  feel !  Is  God,  is  heaven  present  to 
you  now  ?  Are  you  afraid  to  die  ?  Are  you 
willing  f     Is  doubt  or  hope  uppermost  ?" 

I  broke  off,  breathless  with  emotion;  for 
the  eyelids  drooped,  there  was  another  vain 
effort  at  speech,  and  then  an  expression  of 
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uaeasiness  came  ovra-  the  &ce.  Cloaer  uA 
dosfT,  with  passionate  teodemeaB,  I  folded 
my  arma  around  him,  pressing  with  femur 
my  fevered  lips  to  his  forehead,  and  conjuring 
him  in  a  tone  of  convulsive  earnestness  to 
answer  me.  "  Lift;  your  hand,  Clement,  if  m 
are  assured  and  calm — the  least  movement — ^I 
shall  understand  it." 

He  evidently  made  a  great  eflFrat.  He  fixed 
his  eyes  once  more  upon  me  with  their  dii 
cherished  look  of  love,  and  raised  one  of  his 
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he  evideDtly  felt  he  had  not  succeeded  in 
making  himself  understood.  He  met  my 
intent  gaze;  and  with  a  smile,  whose  serene 
elevation  there  was  no  mistaking,  began  slowly 
to  trace  with  his  failing  fingers  the  sign  of  the 
Cross*  It  was  no  remnant  of  his  Catholicism ; 
it  was  the  all-indusive,  the  only  answer  a 
Christian  could  give  to  such  a  question.  I 
was  satisfied.  The  &ce,  if  not  triumphant, 
was  placid.  The  hope,  if  not  ecstatic,  was 
assured.  I  was  silent  now,  watching  that  final 
struggle  with  eyes  which  were  never  dimmed 
by  tears,  but  kept  their  rivetted  gaze  unflinch- 
ingly. 

I  felt  he  knew  whose  arms  supported  him ; 
that  he  was  fully  conscious  of  my  personality. 
But  more  than  this  was  not  granted  me.  It 
'  was  surely  much.  Speech  would  not  have  said 
more  than  that  dying  expression  of  sublime 
tranquillity. 

I  know  not  how  long  this  awful  death-scene 
lasted     It  might  not  have  been  an  hour — it 
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I  was  dead  to  his  presence.  The  world  at  that 
moment  might  have  been  lookers-on,  and  I 
should  not  have  heeded.  The  one  principle  of 
my  life  was  extinct,  and  my  only  sensation  was 
that  of  blank  desperation. 

There  were,  however,  duties  to  the  dead  to 
be  performed  which  demanded  my  absence, 
and  Miiller  interposed  at  length  with  gentle 
authority  to  enforce  it.  I  was  in  no  state  to 
offer  any  resistance.  He  led  me  tenderly  to  the 
most  distant  room,  drew  me  to  the  sofa  and  sat 
down  beside  me.  It  was  scarcely  light:  the 
day  was  just  breaking.  In  my  abandonment 
of  agony  this  chill  dreariness  was  overpowering. 
My  head  dropped  on  my  hands. 

"  Oh,"  I  muttered,  "  how  shall  I  bear  it  ?  I 
am  sick  of  life !" 

Miiller  took  my  hand. 

^^This  is  not  the  time  for  consolation, 
Madam,"  he  said.  ''  Shall  I  leave  you  alone, 
or  send  Madame  Fritz  to  you  till  Mrs.  Stephen- 
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SOD  or  Madame  Bitter  can  oome?  Bat  it 
seems  cruel  to  leave  you  alone." 

"  Alone  !"  cried  I,  with  a  burst  of  my  old 
passionate  Tehemeoce,  "  it  is  God  that  has  kA 
me  alone.  Nothing  in  the  world  was  dor  to 
me  but  Clement,  therefore  He  took  him  from 
me.  Can  I  ever  learn  to  love,  to  sulumt? 
Gascoigne,  Gascoigne,  we  are  parted  for  em ! 
Oh,  what  awfiil  thoughts  bum  in  my  heart !" 

I  rose  up  and  paced  the  roooo.  AH  mt 
defiance  and   irantic   agony   in    my    souL     I 
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denching  my  hands  together.  "  Why  must  I 
Kve  on?  Why  was  there  no  merc^  for  me? 
Oh  1  how  I  have  loved  him  !" 

I  turned  to  Miiller,  who  was  gazing  at  me 
vnth  tearful  earnestness. 

"  Leave  me !"  I  said,  imploringly,  "  it  is  not 
right  that  any  one  should  witness  this.  You 
need  not  be  afraid,  you  will  still  be  near  me. 
Pray  gO)  go  to  him.  Have  you  not  left  him 
alone  ?" 

I  prevailed  at  length,  and  was  left  to  myself. 
I  will  not  describe  the  hours  that  passed.  If  I 
became  calm,  it  was  only  from  the  effect  of 
physical  incapacity. 

Mrs.  Stephenson  came  to  me  at  once.  She 
said  but  little,  for  she  saw  my  state  of  mind. 
I  stood  at  war  with  God.  I  refused  with 
obdurate  bitterness  to  be  comforted.  All  that 
was  now  left  me  was  to  watch  the  dead.  I 
stood  for  hours  by  the  bedside,  sometimes, 
vnth  folded  arms  and  compressed  lips,  gazing 
with  unnatural  apathy  at  the  rigid  serenity  of 
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needful  discipline  to  nerve  me  for  this  crowning 
miflery/'  until  my  endurance  fedted,  and  I  was 
almoet  ready  to  exdaim:  ^'Bury  my  dead  out  of 
my  sight/' 

At  length  the  day  of  burial  came.  I  paid 
my  last  visit,  gave  my  long  farewell  embrace, 
metted  my  last  look  on  the  face,  hardly  more 
pessionless  now  than  I  had  sometimes  seen  it  in 
life.  I  was  not  permitted  to  pay  this  last  duty 
akme.  Dr.  Miiller  dreaded  the  excess  of  my 
migovemable  emotions,  and  Mrs.  Stephenson 
accompanied  me.  I  felt  her  presence  a  terrible 
restraint.  But  perhaps  it  was  as  weD.  Until 
that  homr,  when  aU  that  remained  of  the  once 
living  man  was  removed  for  ever  from  my 
eager  sight,  I  had  not  felt  my  full  desolation. 
It  pressed  upon  me  with  a  weight  I  could  not 
support.  I  learnt  now  that  my  misery  was 
capable  of  an  increase.  It  was  then  that  a 
merciful  emotion  supervened.  Gascoigne  had 
not  left  me  utterly  alone.  The  mother's  love, 
quickened  almost  to  agony,  stirred  once  more 
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in  my  bosam.  It  was  a  part  of  his  own  ex- 
istence.    I  turned  to  Mrs.  Stephenson. 

"  My  child,  thank  God  I  there  is  my  chUi'^ 
I  exclaimed. 

Madame  Ritter  had  insisted  on  my  makiag 
her  house  my  home,  during  the  first  few  months 
of  my  punful  widowhood.  Z  felt  a  pasdve 
gratitude,  and  accepted  the  offer  without  the 
hesitation  of  a  moment.  What  else  could 
I  have  done  ?  I  was  little  fit  for  the  duties 
which  a   near   future  would    press    upon  me. 
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Mrs.  Stephenson  had  been  obliged  to  proceed 
on  her  southern  journey ;  and  Madame  Ritter, 
finding  in  what  a  spirit  of  desperation  I  re- 
ceived all  attempts  at  consolation,  ceased  to 
make  any.  She  thought,  perhaps,  it  would 
be  wisest  to  let  my  sorrow  work  its  own  cure, 
and  left  me  to  a  solitude  only  interrupted  by 
occasional  acts  of  considerate  kindness.  The 
remorse  that  was  mixed  up  with  my  sorrow, 
was  the  cause  of  its  terrible  intensity.  I  used 
to  sit  for  hours  with  my  baby  in  my  arms, 
gazing  at  the  imperfect  points  of  resemblance 
to  Gascoigne,  and  dwelling  on  all  that  was 
reprehensible  in  my  past  relation  to  him,  till 
I  was  on  the  verge  of  insanity. 

"  Why,"  I  asked  myself,  "  while  he  was  still 
alive,  did  I  not  seize  the  wretched  consolation  of 
pouring  out  at  his  feet  the  confession  of  every 
individual  fault,  and  obtain  for  each  a  separate 
assurance  of  pardon  ?"  I  would  have  given  my 
life  to  have  summoned  him  back  to  consdous- 
ness  for  a  single  hour,  just  to  have  heard  once 


loneKt  m  whidil  fiiuod  a  purtal 
fl^AetiBB.  1  had  atm  beocMBe  the  tmcfis- 
wtttA  BOBBMr  vt  GnoD^ne's  Icttos  and 
pEOie^  Willi  ■whai  TigOant  and  tender  care 
hkd  nij  frw  t-fiiitlc-s  ix^n  pirscrvcd  1  They 
bcir*  itjC  marks  of  having  been  often  read, 
Perr.ipi  ht  r.ad  at  times  applied  to  them,  to 
find  liir  -v-iiidicaric'n  ■:■{  his  great  act  of  aberra- 
rion.  1  fciuDd  too  the  letters  of  Baptiste. 
W"hat  an  init-nsf  and  devated  affection  Gas- 
coigne  had  inspin-d '  \Miat  burning  religious 
zeal,  "hat  exquisite  delicacy  of  friendship  had 
possessed  each.  But  it  is  not  to  these  letters  I 
refer,  hut  to  the  journal  in  cypher,  the  primary 
cause  of  my  unhappy  misconception,  which  was 
now  in  my  power.     It  would  not  have  been 
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very  difficult  to  have  obtained  the  key  to  this 
cypher,  and  thus  have  had  thrown  open  to  my 
eager  scrutiny  the  secrets  of  that  profound 
nature,  which  had  so  often  baffled  me.  It 
would  have  been  a  satisfaction  to  my  restless 
and  agonised  surmises  beyond  price.  But  I 
remembered  too  vividly  the  details  of  that 
painful  scene,  his  almost  haughty  declaration 
that  **  it  was  no  part  of  his  duty  to  surrender 
up  his  soul  into  my  hands."  Should  I  take 
advantage  of  my  position?  Should  I  violate 
the  secrecy  he  had  sought  so  anxiously  to  pre- 
serve? 

"Never,"  determined  1:  "I  will  put  the 
temptation  from  me."  And  without  making 
a  single  effort  to  solve  these  mysterious  charac- 
ters, I  threw  the  bundle  of  papers  into  the 
flames,  and  watched  the  consumption  of  this 
history  of  a  human  soul,  with  a  burning  and 
unsatisfied  desire  at  my  heart  to  have  searched 
it  thoroughly.  But  there  was  always  consola- 
tion in  the  retrospect  of  that  action. 

To  the  churchyard  where  he  lay  buried, 
I   often   went.     It  was  a  kind  of  tribute  of 
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respect  and  teadornete  which  I  Mt  unpdled 
to  pay,  but  wtuoh  coat  bo  mudi  to  oSa  tbt 
I  shrank  when  the  hour  came,  wtuch  I  bad 
appointed  to  spemd  ihere.  It  seemed  to  stntdi 
niy  powers  of  enduranoe  on  the  rack,  till  my 
strained  soul  succumhed  ia  the  conflict 
The  name  on  the  pure  white  stone, 

"CUIHBNT  OASCOiaNB," 
bom  and  died  in  socfa  a  year,  told  nothing  to 
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It  was  not  my  fiite  to  struggle  for  subsist- 
ence as  I  had  expected.  Gascoigne's  death  over- 
came Morley's  resentment.  It  might  have  been, 
too,  that  there  now  existed  no  antagonistic 
influence.  The  father,  from  whom  I  had 
parted  in  indignant  displeasure,  who  had  ex- 
pressed nothing  but  the  most  inveterate  re- 
sentment against  his  disobedient  daughter,  had 
died  before  Gascoigne's  letter  had  reached 
England.  It  was  this  letter,  falling  conse- 
quently into  my  brother's  hands,  that  changed 
the  whole  current  of  his  feelings.  He  set  out 
for  Germany  at  once. 

It  was  a  meeting  exquisitely  painful  to  both. 
Morley  reproached  lumself  bitterly  for  his  past 
obduracy. 

-  ^  I  thought  in  your  letter  to  me  you  exag- 
gerated your  condition,  Ada.  I  was  almost 
heartless  enough  to  wish  your  husband  dead. 
I  thought  he  had  played  a  scandalous  part. 
Poor  fellow!  I  understand  him  better  now, 
now  that  it  is  too  late  to  hold  out  the  hand 
of  cordial  relationship,  and  confess  my  error." 

I  had  little  to  answer;  all  his  attempts  to 
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could  have  happened.  Doo't  think  me  hard, 
Adelaide,  but  I  think  a  hand-to-hand  stniggi* 
with  the  realities  of  life  would  have  been  of 
great  service  to  you.  You  need  to  be  forced  to 
look  without.  Take  judicious  care  of  your 
sister,  Sir ;  let  her  be  alone  sometimes,  for  the 
heart  must  have  its  indulgences ;  but  do  not 
let  her  be  alone  too  much ;  compel  her  to  sec 
and  observe  all  the  beauties  in  nature  and  ut 
that  you  are  going  to  show  her,  not  to  look  at 
them  m(;rely.  Strive  to  interest  lier  in  life. 
And  iny  very  dear  Madame  Gascoignc,"  she 
added,  turning  to  me,  "  when  your  misery 
seems  to  prt'ss  upon  you  beyond  your  endurance, 
and  you  look  round  for  a  resource,  do  not,  I 
beseech  you,  find  a  feverish  forgetfulness  in 
the  seductive  pages  of  your  favourite  authors, 
but  open  the  Bible,  and  try  if  in  that  universiil 
guide-book,  you  cannot  find  direction  and 
comfort." 

It  was  therefore  about  six  weeks  after  the 
death  of  Gascoignc,  that  1  bade  my  German 
friends  farewell,  and  prepared  to  leave  Licipzig. 
I  paid  my  last  visit  to  his  grave.     I  gave  my 
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and  you  should  thank  God  for  having  given 
you  a  child^to  occupy  that  future  ;  you  will 
remember  your  husband  with  less  bitterness, 
Addaide,  when  you  are  applying  your  life  to 
Ihe  duties  he  would  have  fulfilled,  and  edu- 
cating yourself,  as  well  as  his  son,  for  the 
heaven  he  has  attained  before  you.  Do  not 
offer  a  still  more  deplorable  sacrifice  than  that  of 
the  Hindoo  wife,  on  your  husband's  funeral  pile 
— ^the  sacrifice  of  every  energy,  eflfort,  and  hope." 

Miiller  endeavoured,  with  equal  good  sense 
but  more  tenderness,  to  stimulate  me. 

^  At  a  subsequent  period,  Madam,  we  may 
anticipate  seeing  you  again  in  Leipzig.  You 
tnll  come  and  introduce  your  son  to  us,  who 
win  always  have  an  hereditary  seat  in  our 
hearts.  You  will  come  to  revisit  the  scene 
of  your  painful  experience,  when  time  shall 
have  worn  down  the  keen  edge  of  your  first 
emotions.  You  will  always  find  a  sympathetic 
welcome  fix)m  your  fiiends." 

"  I  am  not  quite  sure,  Mr.  Gresham,"  said 
Madame  Ritter  to  my  brother,  "  that  this  un- 
expected reconciliation  is  the  best  thing  that 
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meddling  with  my  grief.     I  vas  siiicere  in  this 
emotion,  for  I  ceased  to  be  ostentatious, 

Morley  congratulated  me  on  my  patient 
redgnatioD.  He  thought  it  was  all  an  effint 
(^  the  will ;  he  did  not  know  bow,  in  hours  at 
deep  retirement,  I  had  sought  with  strong 
crying  and  teara  for  stiength  to  conquer  my 
obdurate  rebellion ;  how  the  yo-y  intenmtf  of 
my  own  weakness  bad,  at  length,  drivoi  me  to 
God.  It  was  only  by  alow  and  painiiil  efibrts 
I  approached  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.     It 
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I  regret  its  severity  ?  If  so  long  as  he  had 
lived,  he  would  ever  have  stood  an  obstacle 
between  God  and  me,  should  I  even  regret  his 
death,  since  it  has  been  sufficient  to  break  down 
the  barrier,  and  remove  the  fatal  distance  be- 
tween us?  God-like  is  the  condescension  of 
a  Saviour,  who  deigns  to  give  the  assurance 
that  He  has  accepted  a  heart  so  worn  and 
racked  by  earthly  passion. 

The  Stephensons  returned  to  England  with 
us.  Meb.  Stephenson  is  still  my  dearest  friend ; 
and  my  former  passionate  lover  finds  in  his 
present  good  and  gentle  wife,  Agnes  Warrington, 
a  rich  compensation  for  the  little  he  lost  in  me. 
They  compose  two  of  the  most  valued  members 
of  my  little  beloved  society  of  friends. 

On  my  return  I  took  up  my  abode  with  my 
brother,  as  the  mistress  of  his  house.  Eliza 
was  on  the  eve  of  a  most  desirable  marriage. 
Whether  this  circumstance  disposed  her  to 
kindness,  or  whether  she  really  pitied  me,  or 
was  softened  by  my  altered  manners,  I  cannot 
tell ;  but  her  reception  was  gentler  than  I  had 
ventured  to  expect.     My  mother  at  first  refused 
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to  see  me,  but  opposition  was  tiot  very  stroog 
in  her,  aod  Morley  gained  a  pardon  for  inc. 

Whether  Eliza  is  bapp)-,  and  h«  forgotten  tier 
former  passion  for  Rivi-rs,  I  cannot  teH  Slu- 
is  at  the  head  of  &  tashiooable  society',  is  eoldlr 
dutiM  to  her  husbnnd,  and  devotes  hersdf  In 
the  development  of  her  daughter's  accomplish- 
ments. To  the  past  she  never  alludes.  Per- 
haps  it  was  a  single  spark  wludi  sprung  into 
life,  was  extinguished,  and  left  the  surface  of 
lier  heart  cold  ami  liard  a^'ain.  Perhaps.  lo 
change  the  fij^ure,  if  this  single  germ  of  warm, 
feminine  dijinterestedness  had  been  watched 
and  niiitured,  it  might  have  borne  genial  and 
increiising  fruit,  and  changed  the  wliole  eoiirs' 
of  luT  eharacter   and   life. 

Rivers  is  not  yet  married,  nor  is  Morley. 
"  [  am  so  happy  in  my  home,"  he  says,  vviih 
noble  kindness,  "  with  Ada  as  its  overseer, 
and  Clement  as  my  play-fcllovv,  that  I  dread  a 
chaiiire.  Besides,  honestly,  Rivei^s  and  1  have 
never  yet  seen  '  our  fate.'  " 

Rivers    is    a    constant    guest    with    us.       A 
welcome  guest  to  me,  now  that  he  has  tiuali\ 
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